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ABSTRACT , 

This review of the literature focuses on the effects 
of enrollment and fiscal decline on local School district management' 
and also looks at the effects of iocai districts' policy responses to 
decline. The review's five sections include, an overview of the kirtds 
of literature available on decline; a summary^of the main policy 
issues identified in the literature; a codification of the 
professional consensus on how best, to manage decline; a review and 
summary of the/ research literature on local school systems' 
management of and adjustments to decline; and a discussion of* the 
*policy implications of those research findings, paying special 
attention to the trade-offs between the requirements of technical 
rationality and the political constraints facing declining school 
systems.. The review is Ipased on a comprehensive search of the 
literature in the ERIC systeirf' through «luly 1981 and serves as the 
first report in a 15-month* project that: will produce a handbook in \ 
August 1982 on the management of decline in school systems.' An 
extensive Annotated bimiography of 250 items, including 28 reports 
documenting local school districts 1 responses to decline, Taccompanies 
the review. tAuthor/PGD) ' 
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ABSTRACT 

This review of the literature is the first report of a 15-mQnth project 
to produce a handbook on managing decline, to be completed in August, 1982. 
Focus is on the effects not causes of enrollment and fiscal decline on local 
school district management, and on the effects of local districts 1 policy 
responses to Sec/ine. The review 1 s five sections' include: an overview of 
- the kinds of literature written about decline, a summary of th£ main policy 
issues identified therein, a codification of the professional consensus on 
how 1 to best manage decline, a review and summary of the research literature 
on local school systems' management and adjustments to decline, and a dis- 
cussion of the policy implications of those research findings with a special 
focus on tne trade-offs between the requirements of technical rationality 
and the ' political constraints facing declining school systems. The review 
is Dased on a comprehensive ERIC search of the literature current through 
July 1981. It is complemented by a 250 item annotated bibliography which 
includes 28 local school district reports documenting responses to decline. 
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This is the first publication in a 15-month project on managing decline 
in public schools. The project was initiated and is funded by the National 
Institute of Education as an effort to provide theoretical and practical help 
to school managers and policymakers as they face a condition of declining 
resources, enrollments, and political support. The Institute for Responsive 
Education (IRE), which was selected to carry_ out the project, believes that 
the project will be helpful to school board members, school administrators, 
and citizen leaders >who want to understand the current problems faced by 
school systems and to devise solutions that are both politically feasible 
and educationally sound. We believe that this report will glso be' of use 
to state education policymakers, researchers ;> and leaders inM/rganizations 
and agencies providing information and services to local public school 
officials and policymakers. ' * ^ 

This fj^rst publication — a detailed and comprehensive report on the 
, literature and an annotated bibliography — is an important building block ^ 

for the project's final product, a handbook on managing decline in" the - 

) 

public schools. Our project ends in July 1982 and the handbook will be 
available in the fall of 1982. 

Consultation with potential users of v the handbook — administratc^/s , 
school, board members, citizens — helped to shape the plains for the project 
and for this report: Prior to the literature search, we convened panels of 
potential users of the handbook, one\in Boston, the other in Palo Alto. Full 
day discussions were held with each p^nel. (In total 28 men* and women, in- 
cluding eleven school superintendents/ four district-level administrative 
staff* specialists, five school board members, five citizens task f6rce mem-^ 
bers, and three principals from a sample of declining school districts 
thrd|ighout New England and the San Francisco Bay Area.) The results of those 
discussjhjis provided us with criteria of relevance in conducting the search 
of the^p^rature and in preparing this report. 

The Institute for Responsive Education wishes to acknowledge the contri- 
butions made to this report by a number of individuals* Overall direction 
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for the project is provided by Dr. V/. Timothy Weaver, the principal investigator 
"|A T ea"er is an Associate Professor of Education a^t Boston University and is known 
to American educators for his research on the ji fects on teacher quality of de- 
clining enrollments and declining demand for teachers. 

Ross Zerchykov, project director, was primarily responsible for planning 
and writing tnis report. Zerchykov, an ABD in Political Science at Boston Uni- 
versity, serves as Senior Policy Analyst at the Institute for Responsive Educa- 

* 

tion* He is also currently preparing a review and syntheses of the research on 
school bo^rd responsiveness to community interest group representation, pursuant 
t^ u ^rant from NIE. 

n.£iiograpnic research support was provided by project research assistant 
jwen Heleen. ^eleen holds an M.A. in English from Boston "University and prior 
tc joining the Institute staff, he .worked at the Johns Hopkins University Press 
and at that University's Center for Social Organization of Schools. 

IRE office manager and * secretary , Dana Rudolph, typed preliminary and final 
drafts of all materials in this report. We are also grateful for th'e guidance 
and assistance of our NIE Project Officer, Lauren Weisberg, of the Education 
Finance Group. Her support and her questioning led us down many - fruitful paths 
vjjh.ich we would have otherwise not travelled. 



Don Davies , President 
* 

Institute for Resoonsive Education 
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Declining enrollments and school mergers have become such familiar 
phrases that they now often produce yawns* Cookbooks for prac- 
titioners, on how to avoid disastrous community conflict, search 
out silver linings to gray cloud§ of consolidation , and find commu- 
nity uses for empty buildings, dominate the literature. The tech- 
nical side of the genre spotlights cohort survival ratios, live 
births, and dozens of other means of refining ^enrollment projections, 
AS" a popular topic, shrinking enrollment is one of the most politi- 
cally visible (and divisive) issues to face superintendents and 
school boards since desegregation. Yet the literature on the 
political impact of fewer students remains thin. What does exist 
offers a drea'ry list of injurious effects upon children, teachers, 
principals, school boards, superintendents and the community. The 
organizational impact,* however, is more evident in what has been 
written, probably be pause such effects are visible, that is fired 
teachers, aging staff, unusPB buildings,, and reduced budgets. 
But even here, seldom are direct consequences disentangled from 
indirect ones,,. Until the literature on declining enrollment 
and consolidation breaks away from either cookbooks giving recipes 
to administrators on how to avoid the lafsh of community anger or 
research on the technology of projections, lifetle more about > 
political impact will be uncovered. So many important questions 
remain: have school chiefs and boards exited in districts where 
consolidation occurred? Have budgets shrunk as a backlash from 
disgruntled voters in contracting districts? What was the impact 
* of a community's socio-economic status upon the politics of 
consolidation?* Were the merger decisions the product of rational, 
organizational bargaining or other modes of making choices? 

, — Larry Cuban 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Decline as a phenomena is about a decade old. It has provided the 
occasion for a voluminous and growing body of literature. As is the case 
with any topic of wide interest and concern, the literature on decline 
consists of opinion, advice and evidence. 

The "evidence," that is those works providing generalizable research 
data, include 68 of the 250 references reviewed herein. Categorizing the 
literature by genre, there is predominance of case -mate rials ranging from 
comparative and longitudinal studies informed by a theofetical perspective 
and a* rich conceptual framework to detailed but descriptive case-histories 
(no less useful for practitioners) of unique responses to unique circum- 
stances. Our search uncovered only six nationwide surveys on the impact 
of decline; including surveys focused on the impact of enrollment decline 
on, supervisory practices/ on the fiscal impact of declining enrollments, 
one comprehensive study of the impact of enrollment decline on school 
program, surveys of school closure nationwide, and one valiaUt attempt 
in the face of almost insuperable measurement ^problems to ascertain' the 
impact of reduction in force on affirmative action gains. But there* has 
yet to be a comprehensive nationwide study providing original- data on the 
impact of decline and decisions made in response to decline on equity 

initiatives in education. / 

/ / 
By topic, the literature is rich in data on the fiscal impact of I 

* * * 

decline, less rich in generalizable data on the programmatic impact of / 

decline, and relatively • limited (except for case-studies of varying genel- 

I 

alizability on the processes of responding to decline, and the impact of| 
those responses. In addition to information on school finance, there i$ 
an understandably heavy emphasis on school closure; ranging from nationwide 
surveys of school closure criteria, to statewide and local* comparative* / 
case studies of school closure decisionmaking processes, to single cask 

histories, to local impact studies of school closure and consolidation. 

X ' . ' 

The local impact studies, however, are not very generalizable with jrespect 
to either findings or, with one exception, to method. 

/ 
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"Opinion" continues to "be divided on the question of whether decline 
is an opportunity or a problem. The "evidence" suggests that declining 
enrollments have not provided for any documented opportunities for creative, 
institutional renewal of American public schooling. Nor has decline pr*e- 
ticipated any radical dismantling or deterioration of educational quality 
or opportunity, despite headline making retrenchment decisions such as 
school closings and reductions in force. ; 
' Studies of the fiscal v impact of decline, for example ^ suggest that 

it is difficult to generalize, given the uneven incidence of enrollment 
decline.* The picture which emerges is as follows: 

© Certain categories of costs 'do go up, on a per-pupil k basis 
with declining enrollment. These include: instructional 
and administrative staff and plant maintenance and fixed 
charges, 

© But, declining enrollments per f se then do not decrease 
costs until and unless they precipitate, .cut-backs in 
plant and staff. Whether such cut-backs are going to 
be made depends on^ the level of f isCal strain on a r 
district introduced by enrollme&t decline. The level y 
of strain depends, in part, on state aid formulas and # 
on coincidental changes in district wealth, assuming 
' assessments and tax rates remain constant. In short, 

despite a wealth of data on school financing, it is , 

• ^difficult to disentangle the fiscal effects of enroll- 

ment. decline speci'f icallv from the effects of other 
cbrrelative factors . 

• There is a similar difficulty in assessing the programmatic impact of ^ 

decline, a difficulty compounded by the relative paucity of studies on . * 

purricular changes associated with decline. Available data shows that, at 

the secondary school level*: * \ 

• Declining enrollments are associated' with the reduction 

of course offerings in electives but not in the core , ■ 1 
curriculum. * 

• Oily course offerings in foreign languages, agricultural 
education/ and driver education were Consistently jeopar- 
dized by declining enrollments and , only then in districts 
which experienced a decline of 20 percent or more. 

• Staff and faculty allocations followed these shifts in 
the range of course offerings^* - 

There are persistent patterns 1 of stj^ff changes associated w|£h dis- | 
tricts in decline : ** * * f~* - . * 

■ 



r 

■m. r 

m Total staff decreases during decline tend to. occur more 

slowly than .total staff increases during a prior growth \ 
period. 7 * ' „ 

• Classroom teacher 'positions tend to decrease more rapidly 
than administrator/non-classroom professional positions; 

. thus, increases occur in percentage of npn-classroom • *• 
. * personnel'^ • ' * 

• Staff age — those districts with the<^re4test declines 
' report median^ age increase in staff whereas those 

increasing in enrollment report a decline in median age. 
Faculty age tends tQ increase as seniority determines 
layoffs. ' 

We foiind no evidence in the- decline literature, however, of any adverse 
impact of an , aging teaching force on teacher effectiveness or program 
innovation. 

There is also little evidence, again de'spite ^the newsmaking headlines, 

of any dramatic impact either upon children' s fthooling experience £k 

school community-relations, of retrenchment decisions , especially those* 

leading to school^ closure : 

There* is no documented long-term impact of* school closure 
' on children's cognitive or emotional-social development. 

* • The impact of school closings on neighborhood quality of f 
life appear to defy objective measurement. Survey data 
on residents' perceptions of the impact -of schooling is 
mixed, * 

• There is no general evidence of any negative perceptions 
leading to behavior — lower levels of electoral support 
fox school levies, or flight "to private education, for 
example — manifesting public disenchantment with the ( 

* schools as a^result of retrenchment decisions 

There is much discussion of equity issues in the literature and that 
discussion demonstrates a consensus of concern that retrenchment may jeo- 
pardi^e equity gain^. There is, however, less clarity about- the operational e 
definition of equity, and no comprehensive nationwide study of the impact 

of decline and of decisions made in response to decline. This review de- 

* 

fines "equity," operationally , as all those programs and policies, often 
mandated, which provide services and, opportunities for populations hither- 
to underserviced and/or discriminated against. These refer to": school 
desegregation, affirmative action, special* and compensatory education — 
e^g., Title I, bilingual programs, and programs benefitting handicapped 
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and learning disabled persons. Data about equity issues comes primarily • 
from surveys pf- the programmatic impact of decline, from case data on 
schbol closure decisionmaking, and from one nationwide effort to assess 
the effect of RIF on affirmative ac^tion^ gains. The evidence is as follows: 

• Special and compensatory education ^gains have beer^ 
held harmless despite decline. 

• Trie spot data on desegregation and affirmative ,action b y 
is mixed. School districts do, as a matter of policy, 

, but not*afways practice, take desegregation into account ♦ 
in their school closure decisions. 

© Affirmative action gains appear to have been eroded in 
districts in decline. 

i 

Despite an overwhelming prescriptive consensus that RIF decisions take 
into account "merit" and affirmative action^as well as seniority, the over- 
whelming reality is that seniority alone is often the guiding principle in 
RIF. Documented exceptions to this rule consist of districts undergoing 
court-ordered desegregation or districts in which collectively bargained 
provisions create dual seniority lists: ,-one for majority personnel;^ the 
other for affirmative action personnel. ^ 

"Acfvice" is prominent in the literature. We have discovered the emer- 
gence of a definite professional consensus, a "craftlore" of writings about 
go.od practice* in retrenching. This advice is typically found in professional 
association periodicals and is codified in handbooks, often sponsored by 
professional associations and/or state education agencies. While not -typi- 
cally based on generalizable research evidence, this literature is no less 
empirical in so far as much of it is written as observations, caveats, sug- 

u 

gestions, and "memorablia" from the "firing line." It offers the following 
integrated body of 'maxims: 

• One should be aware that th6 biggest danger lies in 
precipitous decisionmaking;^ Retrenchment decisions 
should be "pro-active" based pn rational planning 
and not be "reactive" made in response to momentary 
political pressure. 

• Decline manifests itself as a necessary response to 
rising school cofets. And in responding to rising 
school costs , make cut-backs so as to preserve the 
integrity and quality of schdcd program. Instead, 
realize cost-savings in the reduction of excess 
capacity, i.e., close schools before you cut program. 
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• In closing schools do -not simply close those . schools which 

• have suffered the greatest enrollment loss. Instead, ^ 
close schools whose '-closure will maximize cost savings ^ ° 
and minimize the adverse impact on communities and on ^ 
your educational program. To thi| end, school closure , 
decisions must be integrated witn a districtwide master 

plan, accompanied by accurate data about future enrollments/ 
a stock of information about instructional space, and 
inventories of program and personnel.* 

• Itecognize, however, that closing a school is a political 

as well as a- technical process. Take .your tim'e and proceed 
jitith closure .in two stages; first, achieve a community 
consensus on the necessity for closure; then and only then, 
can one proceed in deciding which specific school/s to close. 
In -each stage,- involve the community. Keep the public in- 
formed. Recognize the inevitability of community opposition 
and work- towards building community-wide "ownership" of the 
problem for which school closure is the only reasonable 
solution. Such "ownership", can be engendered by establishing 
broadly representative districtwide school-community task ^ 
forces and/cr advisory committees with the responsibility 
of proposing policy criteria for closing schools. The 
existence of such task forces allows for community involve- 
ment without allowing the decisionmaking process to be t . 
held hostage by the momentary pressures of special interests. 

^ Any cut-back (whether in program or in facilities) may * j 
create the necessity to reduce staff. Try to use merit m h 
and equity criteria in RIF, but recognize the inevitability 
of relying on some sort of seniority-based criteria. 
Whenever possible, "share the problem" and arrive at 
collectively bargained RIF policies. Establish such 
policies before they are necessary, since such antici- 
patory planning allows for joint* decisionmaking before 
interests become polarized and consensus more difficult 
to achieve. 

• Recognize that any seniority-based RIF will create an older 
teaching force, one less likely to engage in innovative 
pedagogic practices. Therefore , ^ecompany RlF with a more 

' aggressive policy of providing ^n-service training. 

• Recognize that managing * retrenchment requires new leadership 
skills and styles. School^leaders should be more politically 

: adroit, more able to say "no." and more willing to share 

management problems with other constituencies. At the 
same time, they should. also be ready to 'centralize decision- 
making as the organization contracts. 
The foregoing advice prescribes rather than systematically describes 

practice. The advice and the evidence literature is not well-integrated. 

Cne result is ^that there are some contradictions between prescribed 
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practices and practices as revealed in the evidence 4 particularly that 

which comes from case-data on school closure decisionmaking . ' For example; 

* * • While the advice urges that managers* employ a multi- 
plicity of criteria -n school closure decisions, the 
m ^ evidence suggests that one or two crite*ri£ are decisive 

* and school location, school age, and school size are ♦ 

determinant. 

• While the advice stresses the indispensability of 
accurate local data, some evidence suggests that, 

\ / J m especially in large urban bureaucrat ized school sys- 

^ \^ * x terns, lower level bureaucrats' (e.g., principals) 

"~ *~ * definition of^ the situation colors the kind of data 

they supply to district level decisionmakers. This 
leads fact-finding and planning efforts to reflect 
rather than resolve intra-organizational conflicts 
^ of interest. 

• While it is assumed that community involvement via 
task forces can lead -to a transcendance of special 
interests and create a districtwide perspective on 
the necessity for cut-backs, some studies suggest that 

t * suqh involvement can actually lead to the 1 articulation 
4 of special interest perspectives. That is, the very . 

^ process of participation can lead constituency groups 

to a clearer understanding of their own special 
interest and to a more forceful mobilization to 
protect that interest from the adverse effects of 
possible retrenchment decisions. 

■ • Wl^ile the advice posits closing schools rather than 

cutting staff or program across the board as a rational 
\ * -and educationally sound trade-off, case-data on the 

politics of school closure suggests that it may be 
more politically rational to make diffuse, .across-the- 
board cuts than more focused cuts such as closing - 
schools. v 

• Evidence on the differencial impact of retrenchment 
decisionmaking on the school politics of different 
kinds of communities suggests that it is precisely 

% those types of communities whose values and decision- 
. making styles are most congruent with (and reflective" 
~'of) the rational, consensual policymaking style advo- 
* cated by the advice literature, that are likely* to ' 
experience more intense political .conflict as a result 
of retrenchment decisions. The evidence also indicates 
.that this higher level of conflict disrupts and de- 
j legitimized the very process of rational', consensual 

decisionmaking presupposed by the Craftlore on good ^ 
1 > management practice. 
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Nothing in the above invalidates, directly or completely, the craft- 
lore about prescribed good practice in managing decline. Rather, the 
evidence only points out some difficulties — some obvious and some not 
so obvious — in applying such * prescriptions . The craftlore recognizes 
the political dimension of -decline management. The evidence to date, 
were it to be integrated into the craftlore,. could only deepen and enrich 
practitioners' recognition of the politics of managing decline. All of 
the literature is_ integrated around a common understanding of the conflict 
^among political expediency , political feasibility , and the educational 
soundness of various policy options, and of the recurring tension between ( 
technical and political rationality in implementing jthose options. Con- 
temporary writing about decline recognizes that the management issues are 
more complicated than the relatively simple question of what to* do with ^ 
fewer pupils and -surplus space. 



1.0 INTRODUCTION 



We approach the literature, contained in the annotated bibliography 
a^id reviewed in the pages below, as a body of knowledge about local school 
systems* adjustments to decline, wjiere decline is defined as decreasing 
enrollments and/or decreases in the rate of growth in public expenditures 
for schools. In either case, the management and public policy problem is 
the same: how to adjust to organizational shrinkage whether the shrinkage 
is caused by enrollment decline or decline in funding, or, as is often the 
case, both. The focus is primarily on^what the literature says and^only 
secondarily on how it (the literature) says it, 'Any inferences and con- 
clusions we fi make about school system adjustments to decline are inferences 
based on what a definitive body of literature says about those judgements. 
This may or may not provide for a complete and accurate picture of school 
districts 1 adjustments "to decline. For example, practices highlighted in 
the popular or professional literature are biased by several ineliminable 
distortions including authors 1 stature in the professional commuixity and 
publishers 1 and editors 1 judgements about the significance, newsworthiness 
and "interestingness" of the practices being written about. This creates 
a bias towards unusual, "highly promising," possibly abnormal practices. 
The research literature produces a similar bias* Many considerations 
govern the choice of research sites and researchable practices. These 
considerations include the decisionmaking interests of government agencies 
conducting or sponsoring studies of decline. In academic research, cri- 
teria stem most often from intra- or inter-disciplinary criteria, of signi- 
ficance. Research sites are often chosen because the data they may yield 
can best test some hypothesis, solve scone of the conceptual-theoretical 
puzzles which constitute what Thomas Kuhn has called "paradigms establish- 
ing .different disciplined fields of inquiry," 1 and/or extend, refine or 
overturn some established body of generalizations. In short, sites and 
practices chosen on the basis of theoretical significance may not describe 



1 Thomas Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions ^ (University of 
Chicago Press, 1970.) 
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typical circumstances or practices at all. t 

Much additional data about school systems' adjustments to decline is 
» 

also contained in comprehensive local school district reports and task < 
force recommendations. Here, too, there is an inevitable bias. The pro- 
cess of producing, packaging, and disseminating (e.g., submitting to ERIC) 
such reports requires a certain level of effort, of management resources, 
and of sophistication on the part of a local school district. What one 
gets, therefore, is a picture of adjustments to decline in a certain kind 
of community; typically, a white-collar suburb, with a tradition of blue- 
ribbon civic involvement in objective fact-finding and rational planning, 
and with the management resources to , devote time, money, and^energy to 
sKch efforts. „ 

With these limitations in mind, it is possible for readers to dis- 
cover much that, is interesting and useful in this body of literature. 
This report is organized, so as to -guide that process of discovery. 

Section 2.0, "Method," describes how we defined, collected and con- 

; ) 

structed that body of literature about which we report. 

Section 3.0 , ^"Overview, " discusses the literature per se . It pre- 
sents a classificatory scheme and provides a census of the literatute by 
'topic (what is being written about) and genre (how it is being written). 
The bulk of Section 3.0 is devoted to a readers 1 guide and summary of key\ 
types of literature and an account of the themes and topics which unite 
clusters of works. It is not possible *(or useful) to provide a seriatim 
discussion of each of the 250 references in the literature (it is for 
that reason that an extended annotated bibliography accompanies this 
report). Consequently, aseries of charts — 3 a' through 3H — provides 
readers with overviews, bibliographic guides, and compendia of selections 
from the literature. It is hopefl that readers wi*ll appreciate the econo- 
mies of space and language permitted by such an approach. The prose nar- 
rative^of^ Section 3.0 provides an explication bf the materials contained 
in those charts and syntheses of key themes with a focus on the most wide- 
ly cited and significant references within each genre and topic area. 

i 

Section 3.0 concludes with: (i) a brief "Readers 1 Guide" to information 
resources — other bibliographies, handbooks and state and local task 
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force- reports detailed and comprehensive enough to serve as functional 
equivalents to handbooks; and (Li) a "Short Reading List" of 71 refer- 
ences, designed for those who may not enjoy the advantages of time and 
funding support which made our extensive literature research and^eview 
possible . 

Section 4,0 , "The Evidence," takes a closer look at the research 
literature which 'is only overviewed in. Section 3,0 , That closer look 
consists of an overview of how decline has been studied ("Patterns of 
Investigation"), a summary of 20 key studies of school systems' adjust- 
ments [to decline, and a composite summary of the evidence which begins * 
to answer a cluste.r of typical and recurring policy questions about how 
one shouldvgo about responding to decline* 

Section 5.0, "Towards An Integration of Theory and Practice," sum- 
marizes both the prescriptive ("how to/what-to-do" ) and analytical re- 
search works which cluster around three emergent foci in the literature: 
"Equity/' "School Closure", and "Planning: Political vs. Technical Ration- 
ality," and in a concluding discussion, "The Fine Art of Muddling Through, v 
we draw out implications for practice and for research of what the liter- * 
ature tells us about school Systems' adjustments to decline. That discus- 
sion borrows from Charles Lindblom's classic depiction of "muddling through" 
by "incremental decisionmaking," a process typical of public organizations, 
especially those under stress, and describes some practical and analytical 
implications of our resulting 1 understanding of the "fine" art of muddling' 

through. V 
1 



2 Charles Lindblom, "The Science of Muddling Through." Public Adminis- 
* tration Review , Spring 1959, pp. 79-88. 
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2.0 METHOD 



All 250 reference's listed in the annotated bibliography and referred 
to in this report wer£ drawn, primarily, but not exclusively, from a com- 
prehensive, computer-assisted ERIC (Educational Resources Information 
Center) search conducted in May 1981. The topics of that search were: 
"schools 1 adjustments (planned and unplanned responses) to declining en- 
rollments" and "schools 1 adjustments to fiscal retrenchment" and "commu- 
nity involvement in school districts 1 planning and decisionmaking pro- 
cesses." The search was current f rom \fanuary L976 to May 1981. The com- 
. puter search was supplemented by an additional 40 works, many of them 
fugitive local school district reports, acquired earlier by th^ authors 
of this -report and solicited as a result of our -ongoing project on decline 
as described in the Preface, above. 

All searches and acquisitions for purposes of thas report and biblio- 

t 

graphy ceased July 1, 1981. 



2 .1 SCOPE r 

i 

Of the 552 references ' gathered as a result of ' our ^literature searches, 
the final reading list of 250 items resulted from the application of the 
following criteria of selection. 

One, we were governed by considerations of accessibility. All of the 
items listed in our bibliography,' and a fortiori all of the works discussed 
in the text of our report, are either published and/or stocked in conven- 
tional libraries, available from ERIC (if only on microfiche), or available, 
at cost of reproduction, from the Institute for Responsive Education* The 
latter category applies to local school district reports (please see Sec- 
tion C2(b) of the annotated bibliography) submitted to us on the under- 
standing that they would be disseminated. 

Ttoo, we Were governed' by the objectives of our projfect — ultimately 
to produce a handbook on managing decline at the local public school dis- 
trict level — and by our understanding of the decisionmaking situation 
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at tjfre local level. Several corollaries follow from the application of 

/ 

tr.Kzso criteria: 

(a) We excluded references on non-United States experiences, on 
non-public school experiences, on decline in post-secondaxy education, 
and on decline in courses of study except insofar as that decline was 
documented as part of a geheral enrollment* decline . 

(b) Focus was on the decisionmaking at the local level and hence on 
those factors over which local school districts have, at least in prin- 
ciple, some discretionary control. For that reason, we are interested 

in the effects, not the causes (demographic or political) of decline. We 
therefore excluded much of the literature on demography except insofar as 
it raised issues, or presented data, calling for a specific practical re- 
sponse by local decisionmakers. The same rule excluded references , to the 
actions of state agencies and state policies . 

(c) Our concerns are. the educational consequences % of decline and 

local school districts 1 responses to decline. This led us to exclude 

f 

references dealing exclusively with the architectural and real estate 
issues involved' in the disposition and/or non-educational use of excess 
school facilities. Once a school has been qlosed, the building ceases to 
be a School. Its mothballing and preservation is a plant engineering 
issue. Its disposition — whom it is sold or leased to — is a business 
issue. Children's educations are not affected by the* fact that a closed 
school as sold to a condominium developer as opposed tp a multi-service 
community agency. Similarly, leasing a building to a non-profit arts 
group vs. leasing it to a senior citizen program is of little educational 
consequence for the children in the remaining schools. (in either case, 
shouTd school officials wish to reclaim sfoch a building, the public rela- 
tions problem — i.e., evicting a group of elderly citizens or evicting 
a community theater, for example — would be' formidable. This is an issue 

not often raised in the voluminous literature on the alternative uses and 

* » 
disposition of excess school plants.) 

Three, we were governed by pragmatic considerations. The topic of 

decline spills' over into all areas of school management. For example, 

early retirement is an option often mentioned in the literature. It is 



offered as an alternative to 'RIF and is justified by the claim that 
younger staff are likely to be more innovative and effective. Now, 
there is debate about that claim and a large body of literature, which 
requires its own separate review and analysis, on teacher effectiveness 
"vi^-a-vis teacher age. Similarly, school closure decisions raise con- 
siderations about class size ana teacher overload, school size, and the 
developmental effects of different grade configurations. There is also 
a large body 'of literature, not reviewed here^ on those topics. 

Despite the exclusions mentioned above, we have included references 
which deal with the aforementioned topics, but only inasmuch as the works 
deal with copies we treat in "detail. Sargent and Handy (1974) , for exam- 
ple, is a classic resource on the disposition of surplus school plants." 
It is also an early and classic resource and stock of advice on closing 
schools. Readers with an interest in the excluded topics should, there- ' 
fore, review the handbooks and bibliographies listed infections Bl and 
B2 , respectively, of the annotated bibliography, and should consult the 
& "Topical Index" which follows the bibliography. 

L 

2.2 FOCUS # £ 

* / i, As noted in ttfe Preface, the above criteria and our assumptions about 
local .decisionmaking situations were tested before two panels of potential 
users - — one in Boston, the other in Palo Alto — with an eye to the" utili- 
ty of this report and the handbook jthat this project will produce. Discus- 
sions' £t those panel meetings (a copy of the record ^of those meetings, pro- 
tecting the 'privacy and anonymity of participants, will bfe made ^/allable 
to all readers upon request to ±he Institute for Responsive Education) con- 
firmed our initial assumptions about the local decisionmaking situation 

and, hence, validated and guided the criteria of inclusion and exclusion 

/ * * 

spelled out in Section 2.1 , immediately above. > 

We also learned that decisionmakers had no dearth of information 
about what to dd; instead, there was a great deal of interest in how to 
secure community and political support for what has to be done, whether 
the "what has to be done" is a matter of choice *or necessity. This need 
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not only governed our selection of readings,, but also our emphasis in the 
narrative of this report. Consequently , s a special focus is on the works 
which describe, prescribe,' and/or present data about processes of imple- 
menting and building community support. Out panel of potential users were 
undted^in their concern for answers to the question of, to quote one panel- 
ist, "how do yoi do the rational while accomodating the emotional?" Con- 
sequently, we give emphasis to works that directly or indirectly address 
♦this question' and discuss the tension between technical vs. political 
rationality in retrenchment decisionmaking. Substantively, the greatest 
topics of interest to panelists were: retooling for the next , demographic 
bulge to hit schools and what to do with high schools in the meantime, 
closing schools, and the uses and abuses of community involvement in the 
form of task forces and advisory committees. We found little in the liter- 
ature about retooling or high schools; we did find much and do focus on 

school closure and community involvement, as will be seen below, but that 

I 3 
focus is largely at the ejlementary level. 



3 Since the completion of our literature search and acquisition on July 1, 
1981, the following very useful handbook on decline at the high school level 
has come to our attention; E. Bussard and A.C, Green, Planning For Decline 
in Single High School Districts (New York: Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories, April 1981) . 
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We begin by, first, categorizing the literature around what it dis- 
cusses, i.e., into the topical categories which ard listed across the top 
Of Chart 3A, on page immediately following. Since each topic^Riay be 
'discussed differently, these differences are reflected by the genre cate- 
gories running down .the left-hand column of Chart 3A. That is, some works 
are expressly designed to help^ someone do* something (i.e., the "Resources") 
— they prescribe, instruct, and direct readers £o specific sources of in- 
'formation. Another category of works are defined, set apart, by theif T 
pedigree — typically they are a collective effort of some government 
agency or decisionmaking body — and by their occasion — the need to 
gather facts in order to make decision. This is typically the case 
with state' and local reports, as identified in Chart 3A. Such reports 
typically contain a combination of data, advice, instruction, and analysis, 
very often quite/ painstaking , of the issues and problems associated with 
decline. Unintentionally , such reports can act as handbpoks and there- 
fore in our subsequent discussions we treat them as resources. 

A fourth category of works contains the results of research studies 
on decline or give detailed descriptions of practices adopted in response 
to decline. These wdrks provide the facts, whether the facts consist of 
descriptions of practices, findings from surveys and case-studies inspired 
by theoretical considerations , or the results o^ policy or impact studies. 
Such works are classified as research, by method r- survey and case — and 
by scope — national, interstate,, and statewide — ; in Chart 3A. 

Finally, "th^re are some -works whic h do not prescribe -or instruct, nor 
do they represent* new data. Rather, a bibliographer would find that there 
^is a definite <$tegory of works which present' issues analyses — identifi- 
cations of problems and opportunities encountered and issues which need to 
be considered by defcisionmakers responding jto decliriS* This final category 
completes out classif icatory scheme |ls depicted in the census contained ia 
Chart 3A. / . 

On that chart, the number tfTEKTn each cell refers to the number of 
items whi^h fit into a given intersection jof genre^and topic categories. 

' s '25: 5 



CHART 3A; A CENSUS OF THE LITERATURE ON DECLINE IN SCHOOL ; BY TOPIC AN D BY GENRE 
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TOPIC: PRIMARY* AtfEA OF FOCUS 








Sub- 
Total 
oy 

Genre 


GENRE SUBGENRE 


General 
and 

Cotnpre hensive 


Cocununi ty 
Involvement 


Enrollment 

Forecasting/ 

Demography 


Equity 


Facil- 
ities 


Fi- 
nance 


Per- 
sonnel 


Pro- 
gram 


RIF 


School 
sure 


Issues Analyses 


21 


2 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4 


7 


i 


35 


Research Survey: 

Nationwide 


4 


- 


1 


1 


- 


2 


2 


5 


2 


4 


21 


Interstate 


1 










1 


1 








3 


Statewide 


4 


- 


1 


- 


1 


1 




1 






8 


Case-study : 
Single 


2 


2 




1 


- 


- 






1 


8 


14 


Comparative 






1 








_ 






3 


4 


Anecdotal 


4 


'2 






2 




1 


1 


3 


5 


18 


Resource Advice/How to. 
What to 


4 


1 


10 




13 


3 


4 


3 


8 


17 


63 


Handbooks f 


8 




3 




8 




2 




2 


3 


26 


Bibliographies 


7 








1 




—}— 




1 


1 


10 


State Task 
Force Reports 


8 


m 1 


3 








2 




2 




16 


Local School 
District Reports 


7 


4 


2 






1 




2 




13 


29 


SUBTOTAL BY TOPIC 


70 s 


12 


22 


2 


24 


8 

4 


12 


16 


27 


57 


250 
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' The qensus tells us that, for example , out of 250 references, there are 
57 works which focus on school closure* Of those, only one analyzes the 
problems with school closure; four provide national survey data on school, 
closings; 16 provide case-study data; and 13 local schdol district reports 
focus on school clcreufe. 

The census and mapping as described above ancfkas depicted on Chart 
3A / allows us to consider three clusters of literature: issues analyses; 
research; and resources, including the prescriptive advice literature. 



3.1 ISSUES ANALYSES: PERSPECTIVES ON DECLINE 

Our overview beqins with those work? which provide a general perspec- 
* • 

tive on decline* and raise issues and problems which* provide a framework for' 

la- 
under standi ng *and interpreting the research and the prescriptive literature. 

9 

Why is_ the decline in enrollments such a problem and why does it provide 
an occasion for so much writing? An uninformed response to that^ question 
may be:* "^Cod, now we don't have to worry about overcrowding, we can re- 
duce class size, and finally, do a\l -of the innovative things we've been 
talking about. & . ^ 

Reading the issues analysis literature (as mapped out on Chart 3B, on 
pages 11 amd 12, beTow) , leads to a different conclusion, however, ffcere 
are four major problem areas when one considers the issue of decline: 
fluctuating rather than merely declining enrollments; the coincidence of 
. enrollment decline and fiscal retrenchment; the difference between con- 
traction and expansion , and the implication of .that difference for manage- 
ment; and a lack of consensus on whether decline is a pfoblem or opportunity. 

I * ' 

3.1.1 Fluctuating Enrollments 

Fr<^ Davis and 'Lewis (1977), Dembowski and Gay (1980), and from 
Morrison (1976) , it is clear that th01owest birthrates in this century 4 
(•other than the Depression ye*ars) occurred in the early to mid 1970*5, 
b*t that due to an increased number of. women of childbearing age in the 
1980' s, K-8 enrollments will rise. At the same tjlme, high school enroll- 



mt will fallow In other words, the ] demographic "shortfall" of the early 
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CHART 3B: A READERS 1 GUIDE TO 


ISSUES ANALYSES IN THE LITERATURE 










ISSUES AND TOPICS 




REFERENCES \ 

y 


Fluctuating Enrollments: 


General Statements About 


Abramowitz (1979), Bins and Townsel (1978), Dembowski and Gay (1980); Hickcox 
and Ryan (1979); Keough (1978a); 'Keough (1978b); Little (1980); Davis and 
Lewis-' (1976) ; Davis and Lewis (19,77); Minnesota (1976); Morrison (1976), 




r — 

Coincidental Rise in Elementary 
and Decline in Secondary 


Davis and Lewis (1977); Dembovski and Gay (1980); Morrison (1976). 




Special Implications for Urban 
Schooling , 


Bins and Townsel (1978),* Hickcox and Ryan (1979); Davis and Lewis (1977). 




Impact on Decisionmaking 


. ■ » ! 

Abramowitz (1979) ; Davis and Lewis (1977). ? 

. c" 




Impact on Political Support for 
Public Schooling 


/ k 

Davis and Lewis 01976); Keough (1978b); Minnesota (1976). 


Difference Between 
Expansion and Contraction 


General Statements About 


Bertfian and McLaughlin (1978); Boulding (1974); Boyd (1979) i Brubacher and Shibles 
(1979); f&sLbertson (1977); Davis and Lewis (1977); Dembowski (1979); Eisenberger 
(1979), Iannacone (197^^4arch (1974); Mueller (1977); Newitt and Kahn (1977); 
Nyquist (1976) ; Scott (1977)? Stefonek (1^9*); Ta^or (1980); Tymko (1979). 




Difference Defined 


: 1 * * - " 

Barman and McLaughlin (1978); Dembowski (1979); Mais*>ni «and Mueller (1980); 

Mueller (1977) . 




Impact: On Leadership 


Boulding (1974); Brubacher and Shibles U979) ; Culbertson (1977); Iannacone (1979); 
March (1974); Nytjuist (1976); Taylor (1980). 



Decline: Problem or 
Opportunity 



On Personnel Management 

On Governance and 
Politics 

On Budgeting 

On Program 



Cuban' (1979) ; Scott t ( 1977) . 

German and McLaughlin (1978); Stefonek (1978); Tymko (1978). 

Dembowski (1979); Hentschke (1977a; 1977b); Mazzoni and Mueller (1980); Mueller (1977). 
Davis and Lewis (1977). 



General Statements of the Issue 



Bellon (1977); Berman and McLaughlin (1978); Colton and Frelich (1979); Culbertson 
(1977); Dembowski and Gay (1980); Estes (1977); Keough (1978a; 1978b); Minnesota 
(1976); Stefonek (1979); Yeager (1979). 



Innovation: . Opportunities 



Bellon (19771; Culbertson (1977). 



Problems/Limits 



Boyd (1979); Dembowski and Gay (1980). 
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CHART 3S: A READERS' GUIDE TO ISSUES ANALYSES IN THE LITERATURE 



ISSUES AND TOPICS 



Decline: Problem or 
♦Opportunity (cont'd.) | 



Efficiency: 



Opportunities 



REFERENCES 



Bellon (1977), Estes (1977), 



Problems/Limits Berman and McLaughlin (1978); Keough (1978b); Minnesota (1976); Stefonejc (1979) . ♦ 



Institutional Opportunities 
Change: -> — ■ 



Culbertson (1977) 



Problems/Limits Bellon (1977), berman and McLaughlin (1978); Co Hon and Frelich (1979); Keough 

(1978b) , Yeager (1979) , 



■ r 



1970 , s moves up the grades, but is also accompanied by a mini-population 
boom at the elementary level. This puts school systems 1 into a double 
bind: secondary levels will have excess capacity, while elementary 
schools will again be overcrowded (especially in school systems which 
have shut down facilities and cut staff to the bone during an early 
period of precipitous drop in enrollments), and^ excels resources allo- 
cated to the secondary level cannot be easily re-allocated to address 
growth at the elementary level because of such factors as building de- 
sign and teacher certification*. (Davis and Lewis, 1976). As a result, 
some school systems will find themselves having to deal with growth and 
decline simultaneously (AbramoWit^f 1979). 

3.1.2 Coincidence of Enrollment Decline and Fiscal Retrenchment 

Qne obvious reason wfiy enrollment decline is a problem has to do with 
taxpayer sentient:* taxpayers are increasingly unwilling to support rising 
school budgets for a decreasing number of pupils. Coincident with the 
period of enrollment decline came a, decade of slow, and even negative, 
economic growth, rising inflation and, as a consequence, a riood of tax- 
payer revolt. 

This mood poses special problems for school systems caught in the web 

of fluctuating enrollment and thus forced to expand and contract at the' 

/ 

same time. Davis and Lewis (L976.-2. and 4), for example, have noted the 

special problems caused by what they term an "anti-gr*wth mentality"; 

school administrators wiil have to communicate to boards of education and 

to the community the need for expanding services and providing resources 

for growth areas at the elementary level at the same time as secondary 

level enrollments are in decline ( Abramowitz*, 1979). This communication 

is made more difficult by what Davis and Lewis (3,976 :4) have termed the * 

phenomenon of H age-specif ic self-interest. 11 A State of Minnesota task 

force report (Minnesota, 1976:15) reiterates this^ concern and notes: 

An anticipated older age group structure and its particular 1 
interests may limit the possibility of passing educational 
referenda in the future. An older citizenry might influence 
an increase imthe jdemSnd for educational cost efficiency or 
reduction in financial support for the educational system. 
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3.1.3 Contraction is Different From Expansion 

School systems 1 difficulties in managing both decline and growth, 
simultaneously, are compounded by what a cluster of the literature iden- 
tifies as the qualitative differences b'etween contraction and expansion. 
The Difference Defined 

Berman and McLaughlin (1978:313), writing from the perspective of 
the major Rand studies on schools 1 adoption of externally initiated inno- 
vations 4 , argue that "...the process of contraction cannot be accomplished 
simply by reversing the process of expansion" and note that: 



i 



district expansion was frequently accompanied by organiza- 
tional growth in which new activities became part of the 
ongoing -school operations. Some of these activities con- 
' stituted a new level of organizational functioning that 
was added on to the system in ratchet-like fashion. Dis- 
trict officials and policymakers risk a possible long-term 
erosion of the quality of educational delivery by assuming 
they can simply subtract-out that which was ad<^a-on during 
expansion. LEAs are constrained in wha£ they can subtract- 
out. The costs of reversing decisions foade during expansion 
may be hidden as well as - high. ^ 

Some of these" costs include increased levels of conflict (Berman and 

McLaughlin, 1978;317, nl6) : 

In the era of expansion, public pressures generally did not 
force districts to make trade-ofS*. In fact, the v/ay dis- 
tricts handled community demands during, this period tended 
to have just v the opposite effect on district decisionmaking. 
School boards and district officials typically reacted to 
special interest groups by creatine? small (often -symbolic) 
special interest projects that proliferated willy-nilly. 
This short-term strategy of mollification could be afforded 
by districts because of <the slack available during the 
period of expansion. But the long-term organizational cost- 
of doing soj/as seldom discovered. Districts often lost 
the opportunity -to develop their staff, to build a capacity 
for managing change, and to^ implement significant reform* , 

i 

Other costs include necessary but difficult dhanges in administrative lead- 
ership styled and personnel management and the impact of contraction on 
governance on finance. 



4 p. Berman and M,M. McLaughlin, Federal Programs Supporting Educational 
Change , Vol. I - VII, 1974-1977, Santa Monica: Rand, R-15B9/1-HEW. 
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Impact on Administrative Styles 

There is a consensus that the management 6f retrenchment .calls for 

qualitatively different leadership skills. Boulding (1974) and March 

(1974) describe the need for a new generation of administrators who are 

skilled in the processes "of adjusting to decline. Dembowski, et al . 

(1979:104) , note that: 

• Whereas educators have always operated on a "growth mentality" 
that must now change to one of "decline." Whereas educators 
typically take a reactive stance to problems and delay action 
until those problems reach crisis proportions, that too must 
change. The presence and persistence of declining enrollments 
<will require that educational leaders increase their predic- 
tive abilities, that they become more proactive instead of 
reactive , that they attend to the causes and effects of the 
problems, and develop corrective programs in the early stages 
of problem formation instead of waiting until the problems 
become incurable and then treating only the symptoms to con- 
* trol rather than cure them. Thus, the principal challenge in 

the management of enrollment decreases is to begin a planning 
process before the problem becomes unmanageable or even before 
the onset of the actual decline itself^ 

Culbertson (1977;40) warn ?' that the planning process and the planning situ- 

x 

ation are different under contraction: 

Built-in change processes brought about by expanding enroll- 
ments and other expansionary forces are no longer present in 
most school districts. Neither is the capacity to achieve 
organizational' renewal through the avenues of new positions, 
new facilities and marked mobility pf personnel. Those in 
administrative positions, having lost decision options asso- 
ciated with growth, fincl themselves in the unhappy situation 
of having to make more "no" and fewer "yes" decisions today 
m than in previous decades. 

Mazzoni and Mueller (W80 :704) -point out that "no" decisionmaking requires 

and is accompanied by the need to centralize decisionmaking. At the same 

, time, Berman and McLaughlin (1978:301) and Dembowski, et al. (1979:105) 

argue that this planning for retrenchment has to be participatory; it 

should involve all "affected parties" and "use* a shared decisionmaking* 

format." The need for new planning skills is reiterated by Keough (1978b: 

358) , who notes ttyat:, # * . * * 

...in growth, the passage of time tends to balance errors of . 
judgement ij\ resource allocation; in decline, time compounds M 
them. Growth holds out promise of career advancement; de- 
cline portends job consolidation. Growth encourages and 
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provides for multiple priorities; decline necessitates focus- 
on* only a few. In varied ways and for multiple reasons de- 
cline management will challenge the most able leader/adminis- 
trator . 

Nyquist (1977) summarize^ this consensus on the .need for a new style 
of management by using the term "decremental planning." But Morgan and 
Wofford (1977) in their detailed case-history of one school district's 
-attempt to arrive at a cost reduction plan, point out that nothing in 
school administrators' background, training, or ethos prepares them, to be 
"decremental" planners. For a whole generation, at least, leadership and 
success was assocaited with growth. A cut-back is felt (perhaps, evea, 
unconsciously) as a failure to exercise leadership on behalf of whatever 
program gets cut. i 

These perspectives on decremental planning anpi retrenchment leadership 
can best be summarized in terms of the following inventory 'of necessarV 
leadership skills and qualities. 



SKILLS AND QUALITIES 



REFERENCE 



Skills: 


. = — s 

Predictive abilities. Be proactive- 
rather than reactive; attend to calises 
rather th^fn effects of problems. 


Dembowski, et al. 
(1979:104) 




More ability to engage in cooperative - 
arid competitive intergovernmental 
relations. 


Nyquist (1977) and 
Mueller (1977) m 




Ability to become political conflict 
managers and, statesmen rather thaa 
managers. 


lannacone (1978) 
and Taylor (198G0 




Expertise in phased scheduling tech- 
niques in order to prescribe programs. 


Keough (1978b;358) 



Qualities: Ability to say "no." 



/ 



Culbertson j{1977:40) , 
and Mazzoni and 
, Mueller (1980) 



"Courage to recognize and accept diver- Culbertson (197>J48) 
sity...to be challenged rather^ than 
rebelled by complex and ambiguous 
events, the capacity to face a variety 
of risks* . ." * ' ^ 1 . 
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SKILLS AND QUALITIES - REFERENCE 

Qualities: "Keener sense of balance and pro- Keough (1978b:358) 

(cont'd.) portion in the allocation of scarce 

' it 
resources ... 



Impact on Finance and Governance ' 

Q^ite apart from school managers' repertoire of skills and personal 
qualities g contraction, it is said, depletes the managers' stock of 
political resources. For example, Dembowski et al (1979:18) warn 
that: 

c 

Declining enrollments affect the economics of education in 
other unique ways. In the period of growth, money was 
fairly easily obtained and was often used by the school 
administrators to control the level of conflict amonp 
interest groups in the school' district , tfoney wa s^te n 
used as th£ resource buffer between conflicting groups. 
As this buffer is eliminated administrators can no longer 
"buy" their way out of problems, but are becoming forced 
to us*e other alternatives to satisfy the needs of diverse 
pressure groups. The predictable result of the elimination 
of the "economic buffer" is -that the level of conflict in 
school districts has risen. 

Cuban (1979), describing his experiences as superintendent of a declining 
district . (Arlington, Virginia), points out that enrollment declines and 
neasures taken in response — school closure and reductions of least 
senior staff — ,will inevitably lead to increases in per pupil expen- 
ditures (even in constant dollars) although no new services are created. 
The public, Cuban writes, becomes suspicious ('Why are costs still^rising 
even after we've made all those cuts') and the school system's organi- 
zational response is to prepare lengthy and detailed budget information 
materials in costly (because administrative resources are diverted) and 
protracted attempts to justify and make legitimate ev§n the smallest 
spending decisions. h 

This legitimacy issute is addressed by Boyd U979:331) if his study 

of the impact*Of school closings on community politics, Followijig 
* 

Dembovteki's analysis, Boyd also concludes that cut-back decisions are 
manifestly "redistributive , " that is, they create clear-cut winners and 
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losers. He notes that: 

•..the concentrated costs of school closing upon particular 
neighborhoods which clearly are the losers in the policy- 
making game, ordinarily will produce a much more intense 
public participation and opposition, at least in those par- 
ticular neighborhoods, than will the distributed costs of 
across the board cuts in teaching personnel throughout the 
. school district. ^ 

Stefonek (1979:17) in reviewing the literature and evidence on "cut- 
back management" found that distributing the burdens of cutting back is 
a common practice and notes: 

* 

Deadlocks and conflicts can often be avoided by allocating 
reductions across all programs and units, yet this may be 
far less productive and cause many more problems than if 
cuts were focused upon lowest- priority areas of operations. 

But Stefonek (1979:3) does^ recognize , like Boyd, the profoundly de- 
legitimizing affects of more focused cuts, especially school closings: 

The school administration and school board face a political if 
not a moral issue in making school closing decisions in the 
respect that those most adversely affected are usually vigor- 
ously, opposed to the action while the rest of the community 
igay hold a split opinion or show a lack of interest. Does a 
board then impose a negative decision upon some of its cqn- 
stituents over their strong protests when the remainder of 
the constituents are not actively calling for such specific 
action, nor perhaps even interested or supportive as long as 
it is occuring somewhere else? The physical establishment 
and continuous operation of a school establishes in effect 
a "social contract" .with a citizen population in a specific 
geographic area. ?>Even though this commitment is not highly 
.formalized, or of a specific 1'egal nature, area residents make 
important decisions based on a continuation of educational 
programs^within the neighborhood school. 
It is because the "social contract/' no matter how symbolic, needs constant 
renewal am<T affirmation, that school systems are almost universally advised 
to' "involve the community." 5 German and M<jpaughlin U978:318) further 
argue that broad-based involvement can improve the rationality of the 
planning process, that is, 5 participation £s a technical as well as a ^ 
political necessity. They urge school districts to: 



See the more* detailed discussion in Se<r€ion 3,3*2 below, 
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...conduct planning so as to generate broad-based 
suppprt for* the districts efforts to change its pri- 
orities and its allocation of resources. Support is 
required from all elements that comprise the local 
educational system — the community, the local and 
^ state governments, and the staff. Thoughr^here is 

no assured way to gain community support., it seems 
clear that the old management style of "closing" the 
system off from the community — and often from the 
^board — does not build the reseryoir of trust and 
confidence necessary to implement hard choices. 
Greater genuine community participation is needed not 
only at or after a decision but during the planning" 
process. [Emphasis in the original.] 

On the other hand, Mazzoni and Mueller (1980) observe that the 

ability to say /'no" is central to cut-back management and requires- in- 

* in- 
creased centralization of decisionmaking. Stefonek (1979:17) warns 

1 that-."* 

Bureaucracies especially public ones, have often* prac- 
ticed participatory decisionmaking as a way to promote 
change and gain acceptance of new goals and practices. 
Rational cutback strategies, however, often require and 
result in greater impact upon some people and programs 
than on others. Broad participation can result in pro- 
tective behavior by. those who peirceive their operations 
to be in jeopardy and can inhibit hard decisions by 
management staff who don't want to antagonize their 
t colleagues. 

/ And, a Minnesota task force (Minnesota, 1976:24) on "fluctuating school^, 
enrollments" worries that; 

As more individuals or agencies become involved in the 
educational process, a fragmentation in the decision- 
making process may occur which may not always take into 
account the future impact of fluctuating enrollments. 
This fragmentation may create more rigidity in the 
Educational System rather than flexibility. 

Within this last cluster~ot references, we can begin to discern 
some differences in ^perspective which suggest that school managers may 
be facing a trade-off when it comes to participation and community in- 
volvements 

Bdfd (1979), lannacone (1979), and Stefonek (1979) .suggest that* 
internal, intra-or^anizational (i/ep, school systems 1 bureaucratic in- 
terest groups) and external community participation (or, at least", 

) ■ 
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mobilization and opposition) is unavoidable. Berman and McLaughlin 
(1978) and Dembowski, et al. (1979) suggest that participatory decision- 
making, both internal and external, is to be valued. They offer the 
argument that participation is necessary to enhance the ultimate imple- 
mentation of cut-back decisions, an 'argument drawn from an analogy with 
school systems 1 experiences in implementing* innovations. Dembowski 
implies that, since opposition will be' inevitable , school managers 
would be well advised to seek either countervailing sources of support 
or to seek a joint ownership of the problems (none of which have easy 
solutions) involved in cut-back management. Stefonek (1979) points 
out the de -legitimating effects of* cut-back decisions such as school # 
closings, , thereby implying that the making of such decisions should 
follow a process, which re-^f firms the implicit "social contract" be- 
tween the school system and the community. He also points out the dys- 
functions of participation, i.e., participatory decisionmaking can 
(i) "...inhibit hard decisions," and (ii) lead to reduction which may 
be "far less productive." Mazzoni and Mueller (1980) point to the need 
for centralizing decisionmaking, so that someone, somewhere can say 
**no." Minnesota (197£) stresses the importance of coordination and 
warns against the fragmentation which is associated with too many shared 
decisions. 

This leaves a school manager with the following kinds of advice: 
Share responsibility because whatever decisions you make will be con- 
troversial (Boyd, Stefonek, and to a lesser extent*, Dembowski) and they 
will further decrease your stock, of leadership resources because any 
decision which hurts somebody calls into question your legitimacy! and 
because your decisions will not get, implemented anyway unless affected 
interests are involved (Berman and McLaughlin). On the other hand/you 
have to say "no" (Culbertson) and to say "iko" you may have to centralize 
responsibility and authority (Mazzoni and Mueller) ; and if you make the 
decision which offends the least rfumber of people; you will (a) probably 
make cuts in the wrong areas, and (bl not patfsfy everybody anyway 
(Stefonek); and, finally, you have. got to coordinate in cut-back de- ■ 
cisionmaking and coordination problems are made more difficult the more 

On ,, * 



decisionmakers there are (Minpesota) . 

Lurking behind this conflicting set of implicit advice are certain 
positions about participation/community involvement. These positions can 
be characterized as follows: 

(a) Good or bad, you can't avoid participation (Boyd, 
Stefonek) 

(b) .You need participation because* it defuses opposition 

and improves your^ chances of having your decisions 
implemented (Berman and McLaughlin, and to a lesser * . 
extent, Dembowski) 

(c) You may not be able to avoid participation totally,, 
but it does get in the 'way of coordinated, rational' 
objective planning and decisionmaking which is at a 
premium in retrenchment situations (Mazzoni^and 
Mueller, Minnesota , and to a lesser extent, Cuban) 

^ For stylistic convenience (and not for purposes of criticism) we will 
describe these three orientations on participation as the "pluralistic," 
the "participationist ," and the "managerialisf positions, respectively. 
We will see later that these perspectives on participation and community 
involvement are not reflections of different values placed on "democracy" 
but, rather, reflect different images of schools as organizations in a s 
community setting. These images inform different perspectives and under- 
standings on decline, on its impact, and on its management. By wa^ of a 
preview, the "pluralistic" orientation sees schools (and communities) as 
a polity , an uneasy configuration of interest groups , divided by material 
and sectional (e.g., neighborh6od-specif ic) interests, none of which has 
a unique claim to truth, rationality or virtue. Th§ members of this polity 
are united arourrd their shifting common interests and their more or less 
constant attachment to the legitimating symbols of public schooling. Ihey 
remain collectively uncertain about the ultimate ends of schooling and 
about the best means (i.e., "technologies") of realizing those ends. 

The "participationalists" see the school as a social system . As a 

i- ' • • 



It goes without saying that these terms — * pluralistic, participation 
alist, and manageria^dst — are not ad hominem c^a^acterizationiT* They 
are only shorthand labels for ideas (not authors Xfi contained in the 
specific references cited. ~ 



social system, the school is made up of different social groups (e.g., 
role groups in the organizational hierarchy) with different interests Nand 
needs and-definitions of the situation.* As a social system , the school v 
has certain functional*needs embodied in the underlying practices and 
shared norms of its constituent role- groups. 4 . . 

The "managerialist" orientation implies an image of schools as 
(ideally) rational, purposive , formal organizations-, characterized by a 
rational division of labor and a focused allocation of resources towards 
clearly prescribed and .objectively defined ends. Implicit in the manager- 
ialist image of the schpol as an efficient delivery system are one or more 

of the f Allowing propositions: -(a) there are right and wrong decisions 

• 

and their "Tightness" and "wrongness" can be determined objectively; and/ 

i 

or (b) somebody mot an individual but sojne role-incumbent) 1 , has the right 
to decide what. ±s riqh*., by virtue its position in? the hierarchy and/or* 
its certified possession of teoranicdl expertise; and/or « :) there are ^ 
better or worse, i.e., more r^^Hpial , ways of deciding what is the right 
thing to do. 

These are, of course, ideal They do not apply to au^fac^^ori 

even to entire works. *The labels only categorize ideas and statements 
contained' in' the works cited. 



3. 1 7% , Is Decline a Problem or an Opportunity? 

Naders of the literature described thu^ far will get the overwhelming 
impassion that decline is best defined as a bundle of problems, of choices 
with- gainful * trade-off s^ There are, however, exceptions and ther£ is a * 
♦literature which see s^ opportunities in decline. The most ^eloq^ent and 
persuasive, spokesman for this point of view is . Culbertsorv (1977:42). .He 
> writes; •/ * ' 

* * 

j^fersity establishes a climate which encoprage% change . Such » «^ . 

a ^jOoihate is generated in part by the dissatisfaction Stfiicl^^jj^ 
' ad^rer^^ events create. As the^consequences ^f decline become 
more visible, fbr example, the motivation to examine it§ origins 
•and conditions and to define alternatives for change grows.* 
Since adverse events have unpleasant quality, aspirations , • 
to move behind less adverse states deVelop. This predisposition 
* toward change, one can argue, is stronger in adverse tharAin 

salutory/circumst&nces. Prosperity trfnds to mak& individuals 0 

■ - •. ' ■ - * .; *V ' • • . 
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more satisfied 'than dissatisfied with the status quo. It 
follows, then, that less opportunity for fundamental change 
is inherent in more prosperous eras. Adversity, then, can 
abet and support leadership . Educational administrators 
today can capitalize upon adversity and put it to use by 
helping school personnel, 'community leaders and policy 
makers identify and realize desired .change. . . Leaders in 
such circumstances, then, can use adversity to h%lp clarify 
new purposes and prioritize issues... Every adverse con- 
dition has irt it new opportunities. Adversity is a stimulus 
^ to identify and act upon those opportunities. The closing _J 
of a school, for example, may be viewed adversely by the 
citizens in the* immediate community; but the school futili- 
ties which are vacated can' be used for flew purposes re-lated % 
to adult education, community service, recreation or other 
social functions [Emphasis not in original.] 

Culbertson (1977:43) also states: 

Behind every adverse condition or event, then, is a range of 
opportunities. *Cne very important use of adversity is to 
^identify and to use the opportunities which adversity gener- • 
ates. Every organization, particularly in prosperous times, 
develops inefficient operations . Since it is easier to 
assess resource use in times of adversity, the latter can 
be *used to examine operations, and to make them more effi- 
cients Thus, corporate enterprises in timea-of recession 
implement modes of self-assessment which help t^hem become 
"leaner" and more efficient in the organization of work, 
personnel deployment, communication activities, energy con- 
sumption and other processes. Similarly, in school systems, 
examination can lead to new decision options which, if 
implemented, will lead^to more efficient us^s of human and 
financial resources. [Emphasis not in original.]. 

To which Bellon (1977:12 and 16) adds that while "adjusting to decline is 
especially difficult for those institutions which have-}peen growth orien- 
ted" it is nevertheless possible that "programs can be 'strengthened in a 
period of decline." , ) 

Now consider the following passage from Kepugh,^a' former school supe 
^ntendent (1978b:351-352) , with extensive experience vfith decline: 

^ Districts caught in a financial crunch have only a^few possible 
alternatives : reduce £taff and cut program, ^consolidate facili- 
ties, raise .locaL^ taxes, or operate under deficit budgets. When 
deficit budgeting is illegal under state law, or tax increases 
are just not possible, the alternatives are reduced to making- 
^ ■ trade-offs between program and facilities." Given these basic 
alternatives most administrators ^view facility contraction as 
the" lesser, of all evils. When districts do not x>lan ahead, 
however, they are forced into what many term "aMterity 
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conditions,," across-the-board cutbacks in program and personnels 
And usually it is the very innovations that made the district a 
"lighthouse" that are the first to go. Cost reductions which 
leave the district at a "bare bones" state -mandated curriculum 
, level are ^Qt^uncommon. . . Perhaps the greatest threat to pro- 
gram comes not from a plan to cut program, but indirectly as a 
result of a district's thwarted effort to consolidate facili- 
ties. The district may launch a community information program 
and concentrate its efforts on closing under-utilized facilities. 
The emphasis, time-line, and planning focus on this, alternative. 
Frequently, community opposition is strong enough to prevent the 
board from carrying out the plan .to close schools. This deadend, 
when it happens, usually occurs late in the school year and well 
along in the budget process. The- financial crunch is imminent^ 
the facility plan is dead, a referendum not possible, and quick 
'decisions must be made, .Only program is left — and here Lies 
the real threat. Program cut decisions are made under pressure, 
quickly, and usually without a well-thought-out plan. 

Notwithstanding the scenario presented by Keough , Scott (1977:20 and 

22) argues that cut-backs and adversity can re-motivate school staff: 

i 

...while salaries and employee benefits and , other general con- 
ditions of work are important to employees and keep them from 
being dissatisfied with the organization, the really important 
factors contributing to satisfaction on the job and to genuine 
motivation are related to the work itself,.. and if we can con- 
tinue to rapvide fair and equitable levels of economic compen- 
sation, wff*can turn to tfye nature and content of work and pay 
more attention to the opportunities provided for recognition 
^and esteem, without being constrained by the notion tha-t all 
increased responsibility must be accompanied by a proportional 
increase in salary. 

On the othefc hand, Cuban (1979:379) in commenting on his efforts as 

school superintendent to implement humane reduction %n force policies and 

maintain fair* and equitable levels of compensation, observes that: 

Finally, as a direct cbfw^quence^ of staff contraction, there are 
few advancement opportunities available tQ teachers- and adminis- 
trators** Whereas a decade ago numerous vacancies In helping- 
teachfer, supervisory, and administrative slots gave ambitious 
individuals much hope for advancement, today few openings leave 
frustration and resentment in their wake for those who apply for 
the occasional vacancy and fail to £et selected — «veri when the 
poljLcy is to Hire from within the organization. Like the apo- 
chryphal tale of nineteenth century French bureaucracy, in which 
death or retirement were the only possibilities for promotion/ 
shrinking school systems find themselves faced with the impotent^ 
aspirations of ^effective young teachers and administrators. 

There are a number of issues lurking in the passages just quoted. 
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Those issues and the contrasting positions taken by a cluster of works 
.(Berman and McLaughlin, 1978; Bellon, 1977; Cuban, 1979; Culbertson, 1977; 
Dembowski,,i>t-al. , 1979; Freeman /and Hann an , 1981; Keough , 1978b; Mueller, 
1977; Scott, j 1977; and Stefonek, 1979J which directly or indirectly address 
this i-^sue f4ire depicted in Chart 3C, on pages 26-30, immediately below. 
That cl^t presents a summa'iry of contrasting propositions about the puta- t 
tive opportunities and problems posed by decline as exhibited in selections 
from the literature listed above. 

By way of a summary, the focal points of debate are the propositions 
that the adversity caused by decline offers opportunities to: 

>. * (1) Engage in long-range and creative planning and bring 

* 

about desired institutional change. 

(2) Strengthen programs and renew staff. 

(3) Develop a leaner more efficient school organization. 

With respect to the/first proposition, Mueller (1977) points out that 
decline problems stem from forces outside of the school system and that 
this limits the exercise of pro-active rather than re-active leadership, 
Minnesota (1976) reiterates this point and notes some external -constraints, 
e.g\, teacher certification requirements, which plaqe limits on the cre- 
ative re-allocation of human resources.. Berman and McLaughlin (1978) iden- 
tify organizational barriers to the generation and use of the kind of in- ' 
- formation needed for the kind. of organizational learning necessary for 

change and renewal (a similar point is made by Colton and Frelich,* 1979).. y p 
i They, Berman and 'McLaughlin, further note that the ^nonrfal school district 

budget-making process all but precludes the ' long-range planning and the 
, ' , , making of creative choices . • 

Dembowski (1979) points out that: (i) decline in enrollments can 
I lead to program innovation if and only if it is not accompanied by a fiscal 

^ decline, and (ii) that inasmuch a? most reductions in force are by senior- 

ity, declining systems lose those teachers who are most likely to innovate. 
Keough (1978b) observes that in cut-back decisionmaking^: is the innova- 
tive programs that tare the first to go. In other words, there is a pro- 
grammatic analogue to the principle of last hired, first fired. 

* With respect to efficiency, Berman and McLaughlin (1978) note that 
even if school district budgetmaking were to be rationalized' (by adopting 

i 
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CHART 3C. PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES Or DECLINE: A POSITIONAL INVENTORY OF SELECTIONS FROM THE LITERATURE 



OPPORTUNITY 



COUNTEPVAI LJNG PROBLEM/S 



PROPOSITION 



REFERENCE 



PROP' 



ON 



REFERENCE 



Decisionmaking can be pro-active rather 
than reactive, M ...a ma^or benefit of 
adversity ia tne effective addressing 
of problems in more than a piecemeal 
and time-bound fasnion.'" 

"Adversity establishes a climate which 
encourages change ... adversity , then, can 
abet and sapport leadership. Educational 
administrators today can capitalize upon 
adversity and put it to use by helping 
school personnel, community leaders and 
policymaker^ identify and realize ' 
desired change." 



Culbertson, 1977 
44, (see also 
Bellon, 1977) 



Culbertson , 
42 



1977. 



In decline, one key feature of the 
.decisionmaking situation is that school 
managers nave to deal with change caused 
by forces in society rather than forces 
within the educational system. 



Mueller, 1977 



lasl^sys 



"Districts caught in a financial crunch 
have only a few possible alternatives: 
reduce staff, {Tut programs, consolidate 
facilities, raise loc^ taxes, or operate 
under deficit budgets." 



Keough, 1978b. 35 



Long-r.ange planning requires unity of 
purpose. ^ 

Unity of purpose is difficult to achieve 
in public systems, especially school 
systems with ambiguous and shafting goals 
and uncertain technologies. The result is 
that "when resources are scarce and demand 
for services (i.e., enrollments} cannot be 
controlled", school districts become battle- 
grounds in which the form of education 
rather than its substance becomes the bone 
of contention." 



Bellon, 1977:12 



Freeman and Han nan , 
1981 ; 30-31 



Schools' budgetary processes preclude 
long-range and comprehensive decision- 
making. "Typically the district budget is 
prepared by the district business manager 
in collaboration with the superintendent, 
and then put into* final form by the school 
board. Other district personnel have inpu\ 
into this essentially closed process only bys^ 
means of their division budget' recommendations. 
Those recommendations typically inflate divi- 
sion needs and 'hide' controversial items. 
This form of budget preparation provides no 
forum for an informed discussion of trade-offs. 



Bonn an and 
McLaughlin, 1978:22 
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CHART 3C (continued) : 


PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES OF DECLINE : 


A PPOPOSITIONAL INVENTORY Or SELECTIONS 


FROM THE LITERATURE 






OPPORTUNITY 




COUNTERVAILING PROBLEM/S 






« 






PROPOSITION 


REFERENCE 


PROPOSITION* 


REFERENCE 



"Every adverse condition has in it new 
opportunities. Adversity is a stimulus 
to identify and act upon those oppor- 
tunities. The closing of a school , for 
example, may be viewed advejp«tfiy b^ the 
citi2ens in the immediate community; but 
school facilities which are vacated can 
used for new purposes..." 



Culoertson, 1977 : 
42 



Closing a scnool not only adversely affects 
the immediate community Dut also breaks the 
implicit "social contract" between schools 
and the citizenry. 



Stefonek, 1979:6 



Program renewal- "Programs can be 
strengtnened in a period of decline. 



Bellon, 1977-.16 



\ 



\ 



"...it's usually the very innovation that 
made the district a 1 1 lghthousedJ^nat are 
the first to go. Cost-reductionS that 
leave the district at a 'bare bones' state- 
mandated curriculum are not uncommon." 

"The' idea that declining enrollments may be 
used to increase the quality of the in- 
structional program is true only to the 
extent that such improvements do not require 
additional financial expenditures." 

Enrollment loss is often accompanied by 
funding loss.* The loss of "this 'loose 1 
source of funds is having a negative effect 
on education. Administrators often used 
'bribes' of cash to induce teachers to 
experiment with innovative educational pro- 
grams. In any organization there is a ten- 
dency to maintain the 'status quo' unless 
some change agent is present. With this 
'cash' incentive for change 'gone, innovation 
and change through increment a 1 additions 
has lessened. M j 

"It is likely newer teachers are able to 
implement innovative practices. Because 
they (declining districts] cannot hire these 
new teachers, [such] school districts must 
either bear the cost of retraining older 
teachers or opt for status quo instructional 
programs instead of innovative ones. H 



Keough, 1978b: 351 



Dembowski , 
1979:175 



Dembowski , 
1979:18 



et al. , 



et al. 



Dembowski , 
1979:174 



et al. 
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CHART 3C (continued) . PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES OF DECLINE . A PROPOSITIQNAL INVENTORY OF SELECTIONS FROM THE LITERATURE 



OPPORTUNITY 



PROPOSITION 



COUNTERVAILING PRQjBLEM/S 



REFERENCE 



PROPOSITION 



REFERENCE 



Decline and cut-oacfc* can re-mot iVifte staff: 
"While salaries, employee benefits, *and 
.other general conditions of work are impor- 
tant to employees and keep them from being 
dissatisfied with the organization, the 
really important factors contributing to 
satisfaction on the 30b and to genuine 
motivation are related to the work itself: 
...if we can continue to provide equitable 
levels of compensation, we can turn atten- 
tion to the nature and content of work and 
pay more attention to the opportunities pro- 
vided for recognition and esteem, without 
being constrained by the notion that all 
increased responsibility must be accom- 
panied by a proportional increase in salary. 



Scott, 1977 : 20 
and 22 



Increased efficiency : "Behind every adverse 
condition or event is a range of opportu- 
nities. One very important use of adver- 
sity is to identify and to use the oppor- 
tunities which adversity generates. Every 
Organization f particularly! in prosperous 1 
times, develops inefficient operations... 
corporate enterprises in times of. recession 
implement modes of self -assessment which 
help then to become 'leaner* and more 
efficient, similarly, in school systems, 
examination can lead to new decision 
options which, if implemented, will 
lead to more efficient use of humTan 
and financial resources." 



Culbertson , 
1977:43 



"As a direct consequence of staff cont r act ion , 
there are few advancement opportunities 
available to teachers and administrators... % 
few(er] openings" leave frustration and resent- 
ment in their wake... like the apochryphal tale 
of nineteenth century French bureaucracy, in 
which death or retirement were the only possi-^ 
Oillties for promotion, shrinking school systems 
find themselves facfcd with the impotent as- 
pirations of effectivtf* young teachers afi^J^ 
administrators. " 



Cuban , 
379 



1979 



There ike structural 
barri/rs preventing , 
schools from conduc- 
ting and benefiting 
from self-assessment. 



"...few districts have Berman and 
managed to coord 1- McLaughlin, 
nate evaluation pro- 1978:308 
cedures with decision- 
making cycles or es- 
tablished appropriate 
channels for dissemi- 
nation and discussion of 
evaluation findings. ~ 
Consequently, evaluation 
efforts are typically 
isolated and unrelated ( 
to district policy or 
practice, 1 * 
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CHAKT 3C (continued) - 


PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES OF DECLINE . 


A PROPOSITIONAL INVENTORY OF SELECTIONS 


FROM THE LITERATURE 


OPPORTUNITY 




COUNTERVAILING PROBLEM/S* 




PROPOSITION 


* - REFERENCE 


PROPOSITION 


REFERENCE 



Opportunity to be more efficient (continued) 



Culbertson, Structural Bureaucratic arrangements , hier- 

1977^48 barriers archical divisions of labor, and 

(cont'd.) (cont'd.) mtra-organizational interests 

make it difficult for large urban 
school districts to conduct self- 
assessments. With respect to school 
closure decisions, for example ,\ 
"...principals — far down in the 
* hierarachy — were able to mani- 
pulate data on building utilization. 
To them, excess space is an asset 
not a liability. . .decision rules 
are often made far down m the 
hierarchy (and) an important deter- 
minant of these rules is the lower 
level bureaucrats' definition of 
the situation . " 



Col ton and 

Frelich, 

1979:415 



Concepts o£ 
" leanness" s 
and "effi- 
ciency" 

axe themselves 
debatable and 
as such sub- 
ject to 
political 
pressures. 



A more rationalized budget process 
(such as PPBS) would not avoid the 
Value conflicts inherent in public 
school systems . 

"...because 'costly' is' typically 
defined by political considera- 
tions, programs oriented toward 
upgrading the overall quality of 
educational delivery would be likely 
to succumb to pressures from special 
interests." * 



. Berman and 
McLaughlin , 
1978:323 



Berman and 
He La ugh 1 in, 
1978:322 
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CHART 3C (continued) PROBLEMS AND OPPOFTUNITIES OF DECLINE* A P ROPOS ITlON AL INVENTOR? OF SELECTIONS FftOM THE LITERATURE 



OPPORTUNITY 



COUNTERVAILING PROBLEM/S 



PROPOSITION 



REFERENCE 



PROPOSITION 



Opportunity to be more efficient (cont'd.) 



Culbertson, Efficiency and "Rational cutback strategies 

1977:43 political ...often require and result in 

( cont ' d. ) pressures. greater impact upon some people 

(cont'd.) and programs than on others- 

* Participation [in cutback 

decisionmaking] can result in 
protective^behavior by those 
who perceive their operations 
to be in jeopardy and can 
inhibit* hard decisions by manage- 
ment and staff who don't want to 
antagonize their colleagues. 
Deadlocks and conflicts can 
often be avoided by allocating 
reductions across all programs 
and units, yet this may be far 
less productive...** 



There are 
*structural 
constraints to 
efficient, and . 
a"nd creative 
re-allocations 
of human re- 
sources. 



If growth pr decline occurs 
across course offerings, it may 
not be possible to increase or 
reduce staff proportionately 
without increasing or decreasing 
the number of courses offered. 

Certification requirements 
(e.g., m vocational education) 
may^restrict reduction of staff 
* and use of alternative staffing 
patterns. * 
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PPBS — Planned Program Budget System — for example) decisionmakers would 
still face conflicts about what counts as a cost, and what counts as a 
benefit. Stefonek. (1979) notes that participatory styles of decision- 
making and ordinary human considerations of coilegiality prevent decision- 
makers from making the kind of "hard" choices foreseen by those (like 
Culbertson, 1977) who see adversity as an opportunity to make schools more 
efficient. • ' 

Scott (£977) and Cuban (1979) differ in their implicit assumptions 
about human nature. Cuban sees ambition, and the prospect of realizing 
ambition, as a motivation for excellence and, hence, providing better ser- 
vice to children. Scott assumes that the practice of a craft is its own 
reward. 

In considering our review of this literature several caveats are in 
order. First, Chart 3C depicts a debate. This is not quite literally 
true. The selections are not aimed at each other and some authors (Bellon, 
1977; and Berman and McLaughlin, 1978, for example) note both opportunities 
and problems, as does Culbertson (1977).. Second, in one sense, the selec- 
tions, i.e., the opportunity vs. problem propositions, talk past on£ 
another. Culbertson and others are not blind to the organizational path- 
ologies noted by Berman and McLaughlin (1978) , Freeman and Hannan (1981), 
and Stefonek (1979) . Rather, they argue that adversity causes enough 
disruption in established practices and organizational inertia for creative 
leadership* and the improvement and rationalization of school management. 
The other side points out that decline and ^a^versity on*ly serve to exacer- 
bate the bureaucratic pathologies of school systems. 

There is,- then, evidence of two differing perspectives. It would be 
useful if those differences were to be resolved by research evidence. But, 
as we shall see in Section 3,2 , below, and again more fully in Section 4.0 , 
such evidence ifi not available. In fact, it is difficult to see how the 
issue could be tested.. Culbertsbn and others are making a counter-factual 
claim: if ( and only if ) leadership were exercised in the way they describe 
it, then decline £nd adversity provide opportunities for institutional re- 
newal . 

The whole debate, then, seems to turn on how one sees the limits of 



educational leadership (and not individual leaders' skills, ingenuity and 
courage), in organizational settings . The last proviso is the all-important 
key to* unpacking these different perspectives. The "optimists" (Culbertson 
and others) make some implicit propositions about organizational behavior: 
(i) that organizations have, or can be given, a unity of purpose; (ii) that 
strong leadership can create, or capitilize, on this unity; and (iii) trans- 
late it (the unity of purpose) into a coordinated set of operations. Be- 
hind these propositions are assumptions about leadership and followership 
in school settings. Readers will recognize these assumptions as consti-* 
tuting a particular image of the school as a "rational-purposive organi- 
zation." This is, to use our earlier typology, a managenalisfc image of 
schools. The "pessimists (Hannan and Freeman, 1981, especially,, and to a 
lesser extent, Berman and McLaughlin, 1978; and Stefonek, 1979) operate with 
'a different image of the school, seeking it as an uneasy constellation of 

* interest groups united by a consensus not to delve too deeply into the pur- 

* poses of schooling (the school as a "polity") and by an adherence to estab- 
lished practices and norms which are disrupted and threatened by decline 
and its attendant adversities (the school as a "social system"). 

Once again, we see how, differing images about the nature of schools 
as organizations inform differing perspectives on decline and its manage- 
ment. 



3.2 RESEARCH 



Research per se cannot settle all disputes arising out of different 
conceptions of the school (if only because there are few uninterpreted 
"facts." There are "findings" and findings are generated by methodologies 
which are, in turn, derived from different conceptual schemes.). Research 
can, however, provide data about the 'impact of decline on measurable oper- * 
at ions of schools, about behaviors associated with declining school sys- 
tems, and about the impact (again, measurable) pf those behaviors on the 
schools smd on communities. 

The 33 references which provide such information are listed and clas- 
sified on Chart 3D, on pages 33-35, immediately following.. We will . 
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OSART *0: THE EVIDENCE: A READERS' GUI&E AUD INVENTORY ' \^ 


FACET OF DECfclNE 


TOPIC AND SUBTOPIC 


GENRE 


* 




SURVEY DATA 1 


CASE DATA 




NATIONWIDE 


INTERSTATE 


STATEWIDE 


SINGLE 


COMPARATIVE 












IMPACT OF DECLINE: 
» 


On Administrative 
Practices 


ASCD, 1980 










On Governance Processes 








CUBAN, 1979 
EDLEr SON , i y / / 
MORGAN AND WOFFORD, 
1977 


BOYD, 1979 

DUKL1 Piortr'lC* , 15/5 


On Finances 


LEPPERT AND ROUTH, 
1978 


ODDEN AND VINCENT, 
1978 


HICKROD, 1 976 
RODEKOHR, 1976 
WILKEN AND 
CALLAHAN, 1978 


MORGAN AND WOFFORD, 
1977 


» 

/ 


On Personnel 


DEMBOWSKI, 1979 


FREEMAN AND HANNAN , 
1981 

ODDEN AND VINCENT, 

1978 


HICKROD, 1976 
WILKEN AND 
CALLAHAN, 1978 




- 


„ T _ 

On Program; Course 

Offerings 


DEMBOWSKI, 1979 




RODEKOHR, 1976 
WILKEN AND 
CALLAHAN, 1978 , 






Quality 


DEMBOWSKI, 1979 


— 


RODEKOHR, 1976 
WILKEN AND 
CALLAHAN , 1976 




4 


Innovations 
_. _t 


DEMBOWSKI, 1979 




RODEKOHR, 1976 






RESPONSES TO 
DECLINE: 


Planning: Enrollment 
Forecasting 






SHAW, 1980 




BERNHARDT, 1980f 


Community 
Involvement 




i 




EDLEFSON , 1977 
HESS, 1979 
NUTTALL, 1976 
MORGAN AND WOFFORD , 
1977 
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0 CHART 30: THE EVIDENCE, A READERS ' GUIDE AND INVENTORY 



FACET OF DECLINE 



TOPif AND SUBTOPIC 



RESPONSES TO DECLINE: Personnel': Changes in 



(continued) 



Hiring 
Practices 



Reduc t ion 
in Force 



GENRE 



SURVEY DATA 



NATIONWIDE 



DEMBOWSKI , 1979 



7 



Early 

Retirement 



Facilities: Changes in 
Space Allo- 
cation by 
• Program Area 



r \ 



Alternative 
Use of 

Excess Space 



Grade Re- 
organization 



School Closure: 



Interdistrict Sharing: 



IMPACT OF RESPONSES Reduction, in Force 
TO DECLINE: A . * Iifipac 



> Keducxioiv m Force: 
irflpact on Affirnvativ 
Action/ 



School Closure: Impact, 
on Governance Processes 



DEMBOWSKI , 1979 



DEMBOWSKI, 1979 



SARGENT AND 
HANDY , 1974 



ANDREWS, 1974 



DEMBOWSKI , 1980 



ROSENBERG AND 
VINCENT, 1978 



INTERSTATE 



4 




STATEWIDE 



R0DEK0HR, 1979 



HICKROD, 1976 



ELLSWORTH. 1977 



MITCHELL .AND 
MILLER, 1980 



CASE DATA 



SINGLE 



EISMANN, 1976 



HESS, 1979a 
PIATT, 1975 



CUBAN, 1979 

yeager; 1979 



CUBAN, 1979 



COMPARATIVE 



BORNSTEIN, 1979 
BOYD, 1979 
BURLING^ME, 1979 
COLTON AND FRELICH, I9'79 



x 



BOYD, 1979* 
BURLINGAME, 1979 



CHART 3D: -THE EVIDENCE. A READERS' GUIDE AND INVENTORY 



FACET OF DECLINE 



impvct :-f 



TOPIC AND SUBTOPIC 



School Closure: Impact 
i ' on Community 



School Closure- Impact 
bn Pupils 



GENRE 



SURVEY DAT$ 



NATIONWIDE 



School Closure. Impact 
on Desegregation . 



INTERSTATE 



STATEWIDE 



CASE DATA 



SINGLE 



PARKS, 1980 
RICHARDS AND COHEN , 
1981 



COLTON AND FRELICH , 
1979 * 
FLEMING , 1980 
VALENCIA*, 1980 



COMPARATIVE 



— t 

AM LUNG , 1980 
EISMANN, 1976 



0J 
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postpone a discussion and review of the evidence contained in those ref- 
erences until Section 4,0 , below. For now, however, several general ob- 
servations about the shape of the research literature can be offered. 

There is a preponderance of case-material ranging from com- 
parative and longitudinal studies (e.g., Boyd, 19 79 ), informed 
by a theoretical perspective and a rich conceptual framework 
to detailed case-histories (no less useful for practitioners) 
of unique responses to unique circumstances (e.g. , Morgan and 
Wofford, 1977; Edlefson, 1977). 

# The literature is rich in data on the fiscal impact of decline, 
less rich in general izable data on the programmatic impact of 
decline (with the exception of Dembowski, et al . , 1979), and 

~~ relatively limitecUtexcept for case-studies of varied general- 

lzability) on the processes of responding to decline, and the 
impact of those professes. 

• In addition to information on school finance , .there is an' under- 
standably heavy emphasis on school closure ranging from nation- 
wide surveys of school closure criteria, descriptive (Sargent 
and Handy, 1974) and analytical. (Andrews, 1974), to statewide 
(Bernstein, 1979) and local (Boyd, 1979; Burlingame, 1979; 

Col ton and FreliCh, 1979) comparative case studies of school 
closure decisionmaking processes, to single, case histories 
(Cuban, 1979; Yeager, 1979), to Ijcal impact studies of 
school closure and consolidation (Amlung, 19^80; Eismann, 1976; 
Parks, 1980; Richards and Cohen, 1981). The local impact 
studies are not very generalizable with respect to either * 

* findings or, with the exception of Richards and Cohen (1980), 
method. 

Am Our research found only six nationwide survey on the impact 
of decline. These include : * ASCD (1980) which focused on the 
impact *o£ .enrollment decline on supervisory practices; leppert 

- - and Routh (1978) summarizing ^the fiscal impact of declining 
enrollments; DembOwski, et al. (1979) , the most comprehensive 
extant study on the impact of enrollment declines on school 
program; Sargent" and Handy (1974) and Andrews (1974) which 
surveyed school closures nationwide; and Rosenberg and Vincent , 
(1978) , a valiant attempt in the face of almost insuperable 
measurement problems-to .ascertain the impact of reductions 
in force on affirmative action gains* v 

• Tnere has yet to be a comprehensive nationwide study providing 



We discuss- the available literature -and evidence on equity in Section 
5.1, below. * We define "equity", operationally, as, all those programs and 
policies, often mandated, which provide services and opportunities for popu- 
lations hitherto underserviced and/or discriminated against. These refer 
to: school* desegregation, affirmative action, special and compensatory edu- 
cation — e.g., Title* I, bilingual programs, and programs benefitting 
handicapped and .learning disabled persons. 
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original data on the impact of decline and decisions made 
in response to decline on equity initiatives in education. 
In addition to Rosenberg and Vincent (1978), Dembowski, et 
al. (1979) and Wilken and Callahan (1978) provide survey * 
data on the preservation of Special education despite de- 
cline; Hickrod (1976) surveys the impact of state aid for- 
mulas on Title I; and Colton and Frelich (1979) , Fleming 
■ (1980) , and Valencia (1980) provide case data on the im- 
pact of school closure decisions on desegregation. The 
news with respect to^sgecial and compensatory education 
is heartening; ga^ns have been held harmless despite de- 
cline. The spordata oxi desegregation and affirmative 
action is mix^d. SchocQ. districts do, as a matter of^ 
policy, but riot always practice , take desegregation into 
account in tneir school closure decisions. Affirmative 
action gains appear to have been eroded in districts in 
decline. * 

In summary, the extant research does begin to give us some knowledge 
"about patterns of school systems 1 -adjustments, i.e. f planned and unplanned 
responses to decline. But, apart from a handful of illuminating case 

studies, not much is known about school systems' decisionmaking processes 

v .8 
in responding to, and managing decline. 

3.3 RESOURCES 

This does not mean, however, that there is a scarcity of advice about 
how to respond to and manage decline. As noted in Section 3.0 , above, the 
category "resources" includes not only* handbooks and bibliographies, but 
also state and local task force reports which, by virtue of their detailed 
documentation of some actual planning processes, can serve as planning 
materials. Charts 3G and 3H, on pp. 75 and 80/ at the conclusion of this 
subsection provide an inventory of the topics dealt with, and an inventory 



Please note. We are operating with a restrictive definition of researqh, f 

It, is applied only to those materials which present "hard data" subject to the 
principle of falsification (see K. Popper, logic of Scientific Discovery , 
New York: Basic Books, 1959). Ihere is_ a wealth of anecdotal materials on 
/decisionmaking processes. We discuss those in Section 3* 3»2 immediately 
below and j,nclude them 'under "advice"' where advice refers to. the literature 
which not only provides "how-to" instructions but also provides anecdotal 
descriptions of endorsed practices* . *w 
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"of the instruments and hands-on planning materials (see the columns under , 
"Tools 11 on Chart 3G) contained in the "Resources" and "Bibliographies", 

■ , 9 
respectively. 

3.3.-1 Patterns of Advice 

We also define as "resources" a vast occasional and; .periodical liter- 
ature which offers advice to local school district decisionmakers. The 
genre, "advice," 'is characterized by its manifestly practical^intent , its 
brevity, its avenues of dissemination (papers delivered at professional 
association meetings and articles in professional association journals, 
e.g., PDK, American School Board Journal , NASSP Bulletin , CEFP Journal , 
etc., and the prevalence of anecdotal documentation as supporting evidence. 
Chart 3E on the Tag?s immediately following, provides an overview of this 

advice literature. 

Advice comes in many forms — memorabilia from the "firing line", spe- 
cific "how to" and "what you should'do" hints distilled from experience 
and from the "craft-lore" of school administrators, and inspirational or 
cautionary anecdotes about what we/they did in District X or Y. Advice 
is also offered across a whole spectrum of management issues. A sample 
of that advice is offered in Chart 3F, on pp. 41-50, below. The literature 
cited is representative of the most widely cited, quoted, and agreed upon 
courses of action. As such, it represents an emerging professional con- 
sensus on managing decline- ^ 

3.3.2 Synthesis: Advice on School Closure 
And Oommunity Involvement 

We begin with Sargent and Handy' s (1974) early and classic treatment 
of the subject. Thfcy advise that all school districts require a plan for 
school closure* Such a plan would have: 



9 We will n*ot provide a review and discussion of the handbook literature 
as a category, apart from collecting them in separate sections (Bl, B2) of 
our annotated bibliography and inventorying them in Chart 3G. 
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CHART 3E: A READERS' GUIDE TO THE "ADVICE" LITERATURE; SELECTED WORKS 



MANAGEMENT ISSUE 



Decisionmaking 



Closing Schools 



u> 



Reducing Staff 



TOPIC AND SUBTQPIC 



REFERENCES 



Budget i ng 



_J^fTes""~(1977^; Hentschke (1977a and b) ; Mueller (1977); Morgan and 
Wo f ford (1977); Shannon (1980). 



Governance : 



Planni ng . 



Board Decisionmaking 



Importance of 



Eisenberger (1978); Tymko (1980). 



Enrol Intent Forecasting 



Ballon (1977); Divoky (1979); Fowler (1900); Ma22oni and Mueller (1980); 
New York (1976) . 



Brown and Servile (1979); Brunetti (1974); Engelhardt (1974); Keough 
(1974a; 1974b; 1978c); Fonstad (1979); Leggett (1973). 



Technical planning is not 
enougn. Need to address the 
people problems of decline. 



Hickcox and Ryan (1979), Bishop (1979); Eisenberger (1974); Keough 
(1978a); Piele and Wright (1976). 



Commun 



it* 



Involvement 



Custis (1978), Eisenberger (1976; 1977; 1978); Klas (1979); NSPRA 
(1976); Sieradski (1975); Katner (1974). 



Planning for: 



Information Gathering 



Crowe (1979); Eisenberger and Keough (1974); Frederickson (1978b) 
Leggett (1977; 1978); Morris (1977); Pasnick (1979). 



Involving the Community 



Mitigating the Impact 
of School Closure/ 
Merger 



bornstem (1978), Keough (1978a); Eisgnberger (1974; 1975); 
Eisenberger and Keough (1^74); Peckenpaogh (1977}; Pound (1976); 
Ross (1980); Sargent "and Handy (19^4); Thomas (1977). 

Brody (1976); Eismann (1976), Richards and Cohen (1981); 
Thompson (1979) . 



RIF 



General Di scussions 



Due Process and Law 



Custis (1978a); Fowler (1974); Kef ley (1978); Nolte (1976); 
Keough (1975; 1978); Wilken and Callahan (1978); Zusman (1978). 



Boyer and Nassau (1978); Ditzhazy (1977), 



Collective Bargaining 



Seniority v. Merit 



Booth (1980); Jascourt (1978); Nassau (1978a; 1978b); Nolte (1976); 
Shannon (1980) . 

Haun (1978); New Jersey (1979); Nolte (1976); Siefert (1979). 
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CHART 3E. A READERS' GUIDE 
, 


TO THE "ADVICE" LITERATURE; SELECTED WORKS 








MANAGEMENT ISSUE 


TOPIC ANT- SUBTOPIC 


REFERENCES 
















Reducing Staff \ cont'd.; 


Mitigating Practices. Job placement and in/ter- 


Thomas (1978) . 






• 


distri-Jt sharing. 










Ai terncit ives . Early Retirement 


' Divoky (1979), Ellsworth (1977), Keough 


(1978a) 


Illinois (1975; 1977); 






Seifert (1979); Wakefield and Donnelly 


(1978) . 




Intr a-d i s t r ic t Job Sharing 


Kalvelage (1978) 








Furloughs and Extended Leave 


"Divoky (1979); Illinois (1975;. 






Per.ewir : St^ff 


Preservice 


Deribowski (1979) . 






— 


Inservice 

— — — — - — 


Dembowski ,(1979); Killick (1980); Relic 


(1980) ; 


Wof ford (1978) . 


Hsjieving and Ft t? stri vi ng 


Adult and Community 


Anderson (1977); Wegmann f 1980) . 






SL-ec i a 1 P r og r am j 


Educa t i on 










Arts Program 


Dace (1979), - 








Comp iter Literacy 


Wegmann (1980) . 






^> 


lifted and Talented 


Carlson (1979). V 






O 


Using Excess Capacity 










for Special Education 
4 


SQhomp (1980) . 
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CHART 3F: A COMPENDIUM OF ADVICE TO SCHOOL MANAGERS AS THEY ADJUST TO DECLINE; SELECTIONS FROM THE LITERATURE 



MANAGEMENT ISSUE TOPIC OF ADVICE 



ADVICE STATEMENTS 



REFE&ENCE/iS 



BUDGETMAKING 



BOARD 

DECISIONMAKING 



PLANNING 



ANNOTATION 
NUMBER 



Use a Zero-based 
Budgeting System 



"...the development of a school budget should be based on 
educational expectations or output rather than line items.' 



ESTES , 1977:30 55 
see also HENTSCHKE, 1977b 70 



Use Program Budgets 



Program budgets help to counter the intuitive }udgement 
that to eliminate programs is to save money. % 



MORGAN and WOFFORD, 1977 



106 



Keep Two Sets of Books 



A school's budget has to be understood by the public in 
order to prevent a backlash against tough retrenchment 
decisions . Keep two sets of books , "...one for the state 
and the other ftfr internal management decisionmaking and 
public information. The latter set should be designed to 
be understood by persons of reasonable intelligence without 
an extensive accounting background, and should provide 
narrative descriptions of categories of revenues and 
expenses . . . . " 



SHANNON, 1980: 244-45 



148 



Board Role Orientation 



Loca4 boards of education should see themselves as planning 
,for social change m making retrenchment decisions. 



TYMKO, 1980 



160 



Internal Decisionmaking 



Boards should not use the parliamentary approach, i.e., 
voting, m order to make decisions. Instead, boards should 
adopt a consensus based decisionmaking procedure. 

Once a consensus decision has been reached each board member 
should explain wny he or she approves. This clarifies each 
members point of view and "signals solidarity" as the board 
begins the work of "selling the plan to school personnel and 
the community." * 



EISENBERGER, 1978 



51 \ 



Mdke Retrenchment 
Planning Routine 



Planning for retrenchment should be integrated in schools' 
standard operating procedures and should be a year-round 
activity . 



ESTES, 1977 : 24 



55 



Create A Special 
Organizational Structure 
for Retrenchment Planning 



Make a Coordinator of Decline. Produce a carefully 
articulated decline response with phases each having its own 
timetable, purpose, methods and special concerns. 

A community task force could have its own salaried facilitator. 



DIVOKY, 1979: 88 



43 



Manage, by Ob}ectives 



MBO (Management by Ob}ectives) enable 

administrators to integrate their retrenchment decisions 
with reference to Specific educational goals. 



ESTES, 1977: 29 



55 
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CHART 3F: A COMPENDIUM OF ADVICE TO SCHOOL MANAGERS AS THEf ADJUST TO DECLINE ; SETgCTIONS FROM THE I ITERATURE 



MANAGEMENT ISSUE TOPIC OF ADVICE 
— ■ ~ ' ■ — - 1 ■ 



ADVICE STATEMENTS 



REFERENCE/S 



ANNOTATION 
NUMBER 



PLANNING^ 
(contin i«d) 


Pre-planning 

i 


* pettfenchment planning needs to be based or, reliable local 
data not only about enrollments but also .about community 4 
needs andVspmions, staff skills, facilities, programs, and 
scJ^6l district organizations. • 


BISHOP, 1979 
KEOUGH, 1978a 
BROWN AND SERVILE 
B ELLON, 1977 


1979 


4 14 

87 * 

* £ 1 , 

10 


^ o * 


*■ 

\ 


Conduct a school facilities inventory v "usmg systematic 
s/tandards for estimating instruct I i>pace z equi rements . " 9 


BISHOP, 


1979: 267 
t 


* 


* 14 * 






Formul a t e districtwi de * r eorga n l z.a 1 1 ona 1 a 1 te r na 1 1 ves so as to 
provide optional responses fo,r boards-and community groups. 






• * 




Dw Not Rely Excljsively 
on r ohor t-5urvival 
Methodologies 

i 


"The typical straight -line" cohort-survival technique used by 
administrators may not- be sensitive enough to explain 
sufficiently certain abpr.r at ions t or mconsi b tencies m grade - 
.by -grade , year -by-year {enrol Iments " 


BISHOP, 


1979: 288 




14 r « 

* 




4 


Use non-democjraphic indicators', e.g., high real estate vajfees 
(which reduce number of young families with small children) 4 
to estimate future enrollments. * * 


KEOUGH , 


1974b " 




85 




f O 


Political sensitivity and understanding the effects that 


PIEL£ AND WRIGHT, 


1976 , 


131 



COMMUNITY 
INVOLVEMENT 



67- 



social and political pressure groups can have op how facts 
are' interpreted are Just as important as knowing the strengths 
and weaknesses oV different forecasting techniques . 



Recognize Different 
Values and Interests 



Technical planning and accurate data gathering is not enough. 
Beware of the fact that principals may not have the same 
perspective as district -officials (e.g., closing a school 
k not the. former's interest), m ■ - 



E1SENBERGER, 1974: 34 



47 , 



"The firs* factor foe administrators and 'boards to deal *with 
is the realization that there are no loyal district supporters, 
^there are only loyal school supporters. " « » 



ElSENBERGER, 1974: ,33 

see also MORGAN and . 
WOFFORD, 1977 



47 



106' 



Ways and Means of 
Inst i tut ionalizmg 
Community Involvement 



9 



Community Polls *' ...it lets the community know that you want 
and need their involvement. Polling can bef done throqgh face" 
to face iritejg%ews, mailed Purveys, or telephone questionnaires * H 

Small ^roup Coffee Hours ". ..when a school - leader gets out 
into the community in small discussion groups, there is an 
opportunity to bring personal warmth into the situation. N 



EISENBERGER^ 1977 : * 36 



50 
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CHART 3F. .A COMPENSIUM OF ADVICE TO SCHOOL 


MANAGERS AS THEY ADJUST TO DECLINE: SELECTIONS FROM THE LITPRATURE 
— „ 








MANAGEMENT ISSUE 


^ 

TOPIC OF ADVICE 


ADVICE STATEMENTS 


reference/s 




ANNOTATION 
NUMBER 






. , 6 s 






COMMUNITY 

INVOLVEMENT 

(continued) 


Ways and Means of 
Inst ltut lonal izing 
Commun i t y I n vo 1 verne n t 
(cont mued) 


'[Enlist the Support of Community Opinion Leaders] "...you 

l^ggQ CO Convince nl s • Junes ^ r i n i c clue ^ f liiu l iici mi. iu^iiv.^ f 

" acceptance and reputation will not be lost, simply transferred 
to a new school setting." 


EISENBF RGER, 1977; 


36 * 


50 


■ 




[Enlist support pf community opinion leaders] ...in estab~ 
lishmg a task force. "Enlist the help of tfey citizens... 
local 'civic leaders, town businessmen, service area people. 
The' local gasoline station owner talks to literally dozens 
of community members' each day." 

fUse existing community groups] ""...shift PTA emphasis to a 
districtwide council and begin [their involvement in] planning 
activities districtwide instead of at the building level." 


EISENBERGER, 1977 


37 


50 - 
c 






Establish a dis,tr ictwide , broadly representative, task force 
to engage community leaders in helping to plan for decline. 


EISENBERGER, 1-977 


37 


50 






....and to reconcile "special interest pressures" and serve 

as "a link between the school board and the community." 
t 


SIERADSKI, 1975:12 and 19 


151 



USE AND ABUSE 
; OF COMMUNITY 
TASK FORCES 



Role 



•Funct ions 



bo not, let task force ( act as a '.'watchdog committee." 

"Give them a 'specific charge. Don't let task force 
flounder*, studying nebulous areas. Provide r them with 
information. If t^ey have no source Sf reliable infor- 
mation, they wi 1 1 go through old beard minutes dredging 
up ail sorts of issues .' They' 1 1 [the community task 
force], do " fft/it the media people euphemistically refer to as 
1 investigative reporting .'" (Emphasis not in original.) 
. » . i . . . . — 

S£)6ujd become thoroughly fanfiliar % with thd methods and 
§j|dicators u«ed to predict • future enrollments^ 

Tlfe task force should visit^ each school and rate it 
against the others in terms of educational adequacy. A 

The task force should be responsible for 'establishing 
► criteria for closing any school. 



SIERADSKI, 1975:12 
EtSENBERGER, 1977:37, 



151 
50 



SIERADSKI, 1975:J9-2l 



151 



"{The task force should} enlist the help key citizens, 
- meet regularly, gather data, and report back to the 
superintendent." ( 



EISENBERGER, 1977:37 



50 



ERJC 



70 
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* CHART 3F : 



A COMPENDIUM OF ADVICE TO SO H JUL MANAGERS AS THEY ADJUST TO DECLINE 



iS FROM THE 



ITERATIVE 



MANAGEMENT ISSUE 



TOPIC OF ADVICE 



ADVICE STATEMFXfrS 



REFERENCE/S 



ANNOTATION 
NUMBER 



USE AND ABUSE 
OF COMMUNITY 
TASK FORCES 
(continued) 



Responsibility and 
Accountabi lity 



"The task force should always report to the superintendent 
not the board or community . " (Emphasis not in original.) 



EISENBERGER , 1977:37 



50 



Internal Processes 



If districts are past beginning to close schools then^use 
the extended study committee which meets once or twicSa 
month for nine months a ye^r. 

"If decisions are needed quickly, m-depth seminars, which 
meet 9-5 on weekends may be useful." "Seminars" are nost 4 
success fu I in highly sophisticated, cosmopol nan communi t les . 



EISENBERGER, 1976 



49 



otaff Support 



Consider having a salaried facilitator for community task 
forces on decline 



D I JOKY, 1979.85 



43 



SCHOOL CUJSuFE 



Tr.e Importance of Planning 



.'Conduct Facilities 
Inventories' 



71 



"All districts, no matter whit tneir unique issues, require 
a plan for school shrinkage., (Such) a plan must have: (1) 
goals and ob} ecti ves; (2 ) a /actual base , whicn should 
mcl ude enrql Imen t preduc t ions , data on school locat ion , 
capacity and general adequacy [of'school sites], and data 
on community changes, (3) an analyses of tne data; (4) a 
set of possible solutions,* (5) a choice among *al ternat l ves . 
The Latter should include a justification for the choice, 
a time sequence for its complet ion , and a cost analysis 
bf all plans." 

In closing schools, districts should develop a comprehensive 
master plan covering policy program, personnel, organi- 
zation and physical plants — and a closure plan. 



SARGENT and HANDY, 
1974 



193 



Begin by conducting a districtwide inventory of facilities 
using systematic standards for estimating instructional 
space r eq u i r emerv ts . 



BISHOJ^ 1979:267 



14 



A facilities inventory should be kept on file for each school. 
It should have the following items : (1) zoning , including 
possible changes in patterns of real estate values and invest- 
ment of Surrounding area; (2) acreage of entire site including 
playground description; {3) physica^ plant and " construction — 



PASNIK, 1979:65 



125 
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:HART 3F: A COMPENDIUM OF ADVICE TO SCHOOL MANAGERS AS THEY ADJUST TO DECLINE. SELECTIONS FPOM THE LITERATUPr 



MANA jLMEKT ISSUE TOPIC Or ADVICE 



ADVICE STATEMENTS 



SCHOOL CXSbPf 



C6r.duct Facilities 

I n ve stories ( con tinned) 



type, age and condition of heating ventilation, air con- 
ditioning, electrical -systems, and construction materials, 

(4) accessibility by private and public transportation, 

(5) architecture -- type, year and flexibility; and (6) 
room inventory -- size and type of classrooms, .special 
rooms, service rooms, fixed furniture, cabinet^, etc. 



REfEPENCL/S 



ANNOTATION 
NUMBER 



✓var-estiiacttc 



It is tne nigh rate 



Scnocls Octer. 



"overhead" - - per pupi 1 cost of 
instruction -- tnat makes sr*ail scnools seem inefficient. 
Therefore "...make sure that your per pupil expenditure 
is being evaluated correctly. Many school system budgets 
have a bu l 1 t-i n bias ^gainst sna 1 1 schools . some 
special costs, e.g., speech tnerapy teacners, are divided 
equally among schools rather than prorated or. the time 
such teachers soend m each scnool." 
: / 



' LEGGETT. 1978 38-39 



96 



Implementing the Closing , 
P roc ess Recogn ize the 
Political Dimension . 



**The process of school closure is a political act, Two 
essential rules should guide it.,.[l] allow plenty of 
lead time, and [2] involve the community in planning for 
closings and selecting the choice to be made . " 



SARGEHT and HANDY, 1974. 
See also all references to 
"KEOUGH" and to "EISENBERGBR" 



193 



Td^e fo^r Time 



Follow a two-stage process, "Districts should first 
present their data as a whole for community discussion 
and acceptance, and only then should, administrators talk 
about the specifics of closing individual schools." 



SARGENT and HANDY, 1974. 



Share the Responsibility 
/ 



A broadly representative community task force should visit 
each school and rate it against the others in' terms of 
educational adequacy. Such a task for^e should be respon r 
sible for establishing the criteria foreclosing any school. 



SIERAOSKIi 1975 j 19-21. 
See also EISENBERGER, 1975 
and 1973. 



Mitigate Adverse Community 
Reaction . 



Keep the public informed at all times, on each issue, at 
each stage of the process. 



193 



151 



CROWE, 1979; 31 

EISENBERGER , 1975 and 1978; 48, 51 

FREDERICKSON , 1978b; . 59 

KEOUGH, 1978a; 87 

SARGENT and HANDY, 1974; 193 

THOMAS, 1978 156 




■74 
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CHART IF: 


A COMPENDIUM ADVICE TO SCHOOL MANAGERS AS THEY ADJUST TO DECLINE : 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LITERATURE 






MA NAG EME NT 


ISSUE TI/PIC ZF ADVICE ADVICE STATEMENTS 




REFEPENCE/S 


ANNOTATION 










NUMBER 



SCHOOL CLCB'JPI 
(continued) 



Mitigate Adverse Community 
Peactior. (continued) 



Maintain scnool board solidarity cy adapting a consensus 
ratner tnan a decisionmaking approach. A solid board has 
a better chance of "selling its plan" to the public. 



EISENBEFGEP, 1978 



enlist the support of community opinion leaders. 

Shift PTA emphasis cy establ i shmg a distr lctwide PTA 
council, thereby creating districtwide rather than school 
site lo/alty 



iISENBEPGER; 1977 



Creatie a representative school -comnuni ty task, force. Include 
on it key community leaders. Give it a specific charge. 
Make it a working group rather than a policy advisory group 
or a citizens' watchdog committee. Charge it with visiting 
each school and establishing criteria for closing any school. 



EISENBERGER, 1977 
SIERADSKI , 1975 



Secure the consensus about having to close some schools 
before talking about the specifics of which school/s should 
be closed. 

>j 

/ * 

In merging and reorganizing buildings, take advantage of 
the opportunity to promote program diversity and give parents 
f a choice. 

Provide opportunities for parents and pupiLs of a school 
being closed to see the facilities and meet the staff o*f 
the host school. x — 

Make student and staff reassignments {and make them public} 
before the final decision to close schools. 



SARGENT and HANDY , 1974 



BROtfY, 1976- 



51 



50 



50 
151 



193 



19 



EISMANN, 1976:22 



53 



Mitigate Ad\ erse Impact on 
Children of Closed Schools 



Give plenty of warning : f 'Children fear the 'unknown 1 , 
programs designed to 'make the unknown known' help alleviate 
fears.,. with a planned and predictable change, it would be 
1 easier for parents to direct Cheir energies toward program 

planning in the new school and support for the teaching staff. 
When" change is inevitable, a positive outlook from parents 
may make the transition easier for a young child," 

— ? : r 1 ■ — ■ — — ^ 



RICHARDS and CQHEfJ , 1981 ; 96 
and 106* 



3HeJ}, 



135 



78 
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SELECTION'S FROM THE L ITERATIVE 












* 






MANAGEMENT 


ISSUE TOPIC OF ADVICE 


ADVICE STATEMENTS 




REFERENCE/ S 


ANNOTATION 












NUMBER 



SCHOOL CDOSl 
(cor tmued/ 



Mitigate Adverse Impact or. 
Children of Closed Schools 



Pay careful attention wrie r; you merge school populations , 

• If a school is closed, it should, not be merged with 

another school which might possibly close in the future 
"(within the next five years) ...it is important that 
children, parents and teachers feel a sense of security 
once a move has taken place. 

"...establish an even ratio of new to old children in the 
classrooms [of the school receiving children from a newly 
closed building]." 



RICHARDS cmd 

COHEN, 1981 : 106 and 

72, respectively 



\ 



(1) Teaching assignments, educational preparation and 
training 

(2) Certification status 

(3) Seniority based, upon (in this order) 

(a) years of service in the district 

(b) length of service in current assignment 

(c) number of years teaching in current area of 
J certification 



135 



MA ft A' j I NG 
PEPoONNEL 


Placing Stdff 


Involve teachers m RIF polic/ formulation and let (in - 
fact, encoarage) collectively bargained agreements on RIF, 


DOWNEY, 1976 
NASSAU , 1978a 
NOLTE, 1976a 




44 
110 
IP 


t 




Ease the pain by developing inter-district consortia for 
placement and sharing of excess staff . 


SEIFERT, 1979 
THOMAS, 1978 




147 
156 


-J 




Have an inventory of skills, training, certification and 
interests of all employees. 


KELLEY, 1978:83 " 




83 






Do it before you need to, 

Cut all other expenses to the bone so that "teachers and 
other employees will see that the board and superintendent . 
are doing everything they can before they make broad staff 
cuts." % 


yNOLTE, 1976a: 27 




117* 




Merit v. Seniority in 
RIF Decisions 


Have the following criteria in RIF policy. The following 
items, in this priority order, should be considered in RIF 
decisiops. 


NOLTE, 1976a: 45 
* 
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CHART 3P : A COMPENDIUM OF ADVICE TO SCHOOL MANAGERS AS THEY ADJUST TO DECLINE; selections from the literature 



MANAGEMENT ISSUE TOPIC OF ADVICE 



ADVICE statements 



reference/s 



annotation 

NUMBER 



MANAGING 
PERSONNEL 
(cont inued) 



Merit v. Seniority in 
RIf Decisions (continued) 



{d) Total number of years teaching experience 

When all qualifications are equal, the tie-breaker is 
3(a) — time of starting employment in district. 



Base RIF on teacher effectiveness determined primarily by 
student achievement (i.e., rate of pupil progress) data, and 
secondarily on such personal qualities as "firmness," \ 
"friendliness," and "fairness", * 



NOLTE, X976b: 26427 



118 



Seniority, Affirmative 
Act ion 



Employee RIF roster is arranged on basis of seniority. 
But if a cut results in damaging affirmative action (defined 
as a given level of minority employees) , construct <x separate 
affirmative action seniority list. This shields those 
employees against any cuts which decrease a given proportion 
of minority employees |n the district. 



DOWNEY , 1976:36 



0w 



CO 



Summary of Issues to 
Consider m Any RIF Policy 



"Some districts are bound by state law to excess staff on a 
seniority basis only; others may employ additional criteria 
such N as: quality of service; experience in a special area; 
district based need, educational-preparation qualifications; 
certification, and others. If additional criteria are to be 
used, some form of evaluation measure and definition Will be 
necessary, j For example: * 

• whom , and with what weight will 'quality of service* 
be measured? * 

• Must 'experience in a specific area' be m-distnct 
experience? With what level of co|0tetency? How many 
years ago? 

• If certification is held in more than one area, but 
teaching experience in another, would that individual . 
have claim equal to an individual with both certification 
and experience?" 



KEOUGH, 1978b: 349-350 



88 



Renewing Staff. Inservice 
and Preservice 



NOTE. The "need" for inservice is cited in almost every reference, 
the most concrete prescriptions addressed to this need. 



Here we list only a selection 



r 



CHART 



3Ft ^COMPENDICH^ffi ADVICE TO SCHOOL MANAGERS AS THEY ADJUST TO DECLINE : 



SELECTIONS FROM THE LITERATURE 



MANA&MENT ISSUE TOPIC OF ADVICE ' 



ADVICE STATEMENTS 



"REFERENCE/S ' 



AN NOT AT I 
NUMBER 



<^N 



MANAGING 
PERSONNEL 
- (continued) 



Renewing Staff: 

Inse^/ice and Preservice^ 

^continued) 



"Mandate all pre-service and mservice teacheijs to receive 
some framing in reading, and (in] educating the 'exceptional 
student 1 * (e.g./ handicapped, gifted and talen/ted, *bil mgual . . . 
etc.) as a condition for; gaining initial certification and 
renewal . H „ I 



DEMBOWSKI, 1979: 101 



41 



Administrators, too, need - in-service . Retrenchment decision- WOFFO^D, 1978 
making requires new skills and attitudes. 



166 



"It also seems wise to encaurage 'school administrators and 
cumciflum coordinators to \eep teacher certification updated' 
and activated." 

"Increasingly school principals and assistant principals, 
counselors and curriculum coordinators may be/called upon to 
assume some actual classroom instructional as well as super- 
visory and managerial responsibilities. This situation may 
oecome more and more of a necessity for curriculum coordinators 
in certain subjects (such a^-£ane arts and foreign* languages) 
as enrollments in those areas^aeclme and^the number of, super- 
visors needed decreases proportionately." 



' r 

DEMBOWSKI, 1979:107 



41 



"While many states allow administrators to maintain their 
tenuis as instructional employees, their seniority as class v 
room teacher's ceases to accumulate after leaving the class- * 
yroom. • Yet if an administrator may re-enter " as a classroom 
teacher, he or she may be more inclined to accept the change 
of }or> status. Thus,* there *will be Jless incentives^ to protect 
administrators in. Reduction In- Force." " \ 



WILK-Ett «and CALLAHAN 
1978:300 



65 



RENEWING 
PROGRAMS 



&OTE. . Program and curjrtxular .issues have received comparatively little attention in tbre advice literature on decline, 
however, a handful of > works which do alert decisionmakers to what subject and curricular areas are most likely 
, and^or grow (proportionately) as schools a3ti}ust to decline 5 . ** | s * 
— * 1 ■ — : — : — 1 : r- 



There are, 
to shrink 



Shrinking Program Areas 



Social Studies and Foreign Languages 
Art 



DEMBOWSKI, 1979 
DACE, 19^9 



41 
27 



9 

ERIC 
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CHAgT 3F. A' C jMREND^H Or AEA'IlE TO SCHOOL MANAGERS AS THEY ADJUST TO DECLINE , SELECTIONS FROM THE LITERATURE 



manAjLAent I^sle Tom. 



RENEW I Vj 



ADVICE STATEMENTS 



^rowing ^royrdir. Areas 



V o c a t 1 on a 1 E d u c a 1 1 o n * 
Special Ed jcation 

Gifted ar^ Talented 

Computer literacy ^ 

Aajlt dr>d Con^jMt/ hijcation and m ti f vlor.y Learning 



PEFERENCE/S 



DEMBOWSKI , 1979 

DEM30WSKI , 1979 
SCHOMP , 1980 

CARLSON, 1979 
DEMBOWSfl, 1979 

WEGMANN , 1980 

ANDERSON, 1977 
WEGMANN- I960 



ANNOTATION 
NUMBER 



41 . 

41 * 
143 

27. 
41 

163 * 

4 

163 



O 



PI 



•1 



JO 
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*(1) Goals^ objectives. y 

(2) A factual base, which should include enrollment projec- 
tions, data on school location, capacity and general 
adequacy , ^gd^ data on community changes. 

(3) An' anal^sis^-6f the data. £ 

(4) A set of possible solutions.' 

(5) A choice among alternatives. ' s 
Sargent and Handy 1 s plan would also remind the decisionmaker that: 

(6) the process of closing a school is also a political act 
and administrators should involve the community in plan- 
nincj^pr closings and in selecting the choices to be made. 

The advice points into two directions, of rather, it recognizes two 
dimensions: (i) the technical* (e . g . , identifying goals and objectives,^ 
developing and analyzing a factual base), and (ii) the "political*" This 
does not mean, however, that the dimensions can be separated. In out- 
lining the two cardinal rules of thumb for the politics of school closure, 
SargWt and Handy endorse' the practice of adopting a two-stage process of 
closing l^chooLs. In stage one, school . administrators should develop and 
present data for community discussion and thus, gain acceptance for the 
necessity of closing some -schools . In stage two, decisionmaking should 
focus on the specifics of closing in&ividual<-"5chools. > 

By logic and by political necessity, stAqe one should precede stage 
two. But yhat -demonstrates the pecess^ty for closing "some schools? ^Such 
a demonstration would have to^show that .jzne closing decision is neither 
precipitous nor capricious-.^ That" is, all otljer options have been exhausted 
and closing some school maks's fiscal and educational sense, ^*o that end, 
Sargent and Handy (1974) urge that school districts considering school clo- 
sure should develop both a comprehensive master plan — covering program, 
personnel vand facilities — and a closure plan which emancltes-^f rom and is^ 
integrated into th^ master plan. t , 

* This latter point is reiterated by^stes -(1977:24), who urges that- 
planning for** retrenchment ^become part of a* sch'opl system 1 s standard opera- 
ting j^pcedurgs and should be a continuous activity } Tfoen, and only., then, 
will* (*it-back decisions, lifte school closings, be made on "an educationally 



ERIC 



soOnd basis and can be communicated to the community as such. However, 
this requires that there be standard operating procedures which tie Re- 
source allocations to aducational objectives.. One such recommended pro- 
cedure is Management by^Objectives (MBO) which enables school adminis- 
trators to make' plans with respect to specific educational objectives. 

T>.es (1^77:29-30), and to a lesser extent, Kentscnke 11977b) , recommend 
the adoption of zero-based budgeting, arguing that "the development of a 
school budget should be based on educational expectations, or output, 
rather than (the ritual preservation of] line items" (Estes, 1977:30). 
{ It is argued that zero-based budgeting, by requiring an output justifi- 
J cation* for each line- item of expenditure, forces school resource alloca- 
tions to be tied to educational outputs rather than to the preservation^ 
of intra-organizational interests, or to • the maintenance of a given level 
of operations as 'ends in and of the^elves. 'Thinking in terms of - outputs 
for expenditures leads to Program B 4 udgetj.ng which Morgan and Wofford (1977) 
endorse as a ^eful way to counter the intuitive judgement that to elimi- 
nate programs is to save money. 

'summary, the advice suggests that: ( i) school closure planning 
cannQt £e~~done outsade of comprehensive, districtwide master planning; 
(ii) such planning if it is to answer the question — "Is it educationally 
sound to close schools, and if so wh;Lch ones?" — t^st be specifically tied 
to educational objectives; and, (iii) such ties can be^^itut^ 
by adopting management by objective, by zero-based budgeting, and by pro- 
gram budgeting ♦ . ( % 

But there is still one minor problem* State requirements impose a 
line-item format on school district budgeting. Shannon (1980:244) suggests 
therefore that school districts keep two sets of books; ".♦•one for the ^ 
state and the other 'for internal management decisionmaking and public in- 
formation. The latter set should be desj#n|d' to be unde'fcstoo4 by, persons 
of reasonable intelligence without an* extensive , accounting Background, and 
should provide narrative descriptions of categories of revenues and ex- 
penses,. "It is easy to see how this could be- taken a step further by 
using program budgeting for "internal management^decisionmaking purposes." 

* Keeping two sets of books, if the second sfet of books are "capable of 
being understood by 'persons of reasonable intelligence? and show the 
^ ***** v / ' 

*T .■ - * 86 ■ , . . i < 



educational rationale for each category of expenses can also enable the 
district management and school board to arrive at stage one of the closure 
> process: gaining communitywide acceptance and understanding of the neces- 
sity to close schools (Sargent and Handy, 1974; also Keough , 19^8b) . This 
necessity can be caused by many factors. Qften, of course, it takes the 
form of a demographically-based rationale^: given existing (or antici- 
pated) ^drop in enrollments, it will become untenable on instructional 
grounds .(loss of the critical mass of students per building necessary to 
maintain a given range of programs^ cf. Lexington, 1976) or on fiscal- 
lr.structional grounds (the dis-economies of maintaining under-utilized 
facilities jeopardizing the maintenance of instructional objectives) . ' 

Keough (1978b; 352) warns that gaining community acceptance for ,the 
abstrract proposition that some schools have to be closed is one matter, 
getting community acceptance for t]ie Concrete decision to close specific 
schools is another matter, altogether: 

[A] district may launch a community information ' program and con- 
centrate its effects, on closing under-utilized facilities. * The 
emphasis, timeline, and planning focus on this alternative. Fre- 
quently, community opposition is strong enough to prevent 'the 
board -Jrc-m carrying out the olan to- close schools. This deadend, 
when it happens, usually occurs late in the school year and well 
along in the budget process. The financial crunch is imminent, 
the facility plan is dead, a' referendum not possible, and '♦quick 
decisions must be made. Only program *is left — and here lies | 
the real threat. Program cut decisions are made under pressure, 
quickly and usually without a well thought out plan. 

The lesson is clear. Ill-conceived school* clqsure plans, or school 

closure plans not able to win community acceptance result in program cuts, 



^ We have purposefully set aside £he demographic forecasting issue, o/i t 
th.e one hand, .few districts close schools just for the sake of closingtj 
schools. The catalyst is usually *some ftinacceptable level of enrollmenflPie-. 
cline. But on the other hand,' what' counts as unapceptable , cannot be in- ^ 
f erred strictly rronKrates of enrollment- decrease. 'Therefore, demographic 
data, or forecasts j*CvO not provide, and do not seem to be used by school 
districts as automatic triggers for deciding to close schools* Boyd (1979) 
for example sug^sts that community values^ — t ""fiscal conservatism vs. liber- 
alism — * may be, abactor. Burlingame (197£) argues that community norms, we 
would say unchallenged precedents, about acceptable levels of class size, 
school size, and per] pupil expenclit;ur%, are factored into decisions about 
whep, enrolment drop|becomes defined as a problem of excess facilities* 
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exactly the* one alternative that school closure is designed to avoid. 
This "deadend 11 can be avbided if,, says the literature, school districts 
•do the rational while accomodating the emotional. 1 

There is a well-defined consensus in the literature on what it t^akes 
to "do the rational" when it comes to deciding which schools to close ♦ 
Bishop (1979:267) advises that* decisionmakers begin by conducting a dis- 
trictwide inventory of all facilities "using systematic, instructional spaee 
requirements." Pasnik (1979:65) adds that a facilities inventory i?e kept 
on file for, each school. It' should consider (the enumeration is ours, not 
the author' s) : 

(1) Zoning , including possible changes in patterns of real 
estate values and patterns of investment of the surrounding 
area. 

(2) Acreage _ pf. entire^ site ^including playground description. 

(3) Physical plan And construction including building ' type 
and age A condition of heating^ ventilation , air conditioning, 
electrical systems, and construction materials. . 
Architecture type, year 'and flexibility, 
'pp ^rn inventory — size and tfpe of classrooms, special' 
rpomsT service rooms, fixed furniture, and cabinets, s 
etc. " 7} • 

Such ongoing inventory files provide a ready-made tf^ctual^ base and a set 
of criteria' upon which to make school closure decisions- Other criteria 
fourtd in the ^Literature include: * • 

(6) Minimal enrollment necessary to maintain a gitfen range 
4% of programs (Lexington, 1977). . ^ J 

(7) ^segregation (Fleming, 1980; Colton and Frelich, 1979; 
Valencia) 1980? and many others). ^ - 

(8) WaDcing distance £or school children (Yeager, 1979). 

(9) Distance ffom nearest school at the same §rade level 
(Colton. and Frelich, 1979}. 

(10) Building energy efficiency (^teftfnek, 1979 , citing a 

. %t Madisan /'Wisconsin, Public Schools policy). 
The references given for these* additional factors arfe; illustrative not .ex- 
haustive. We have found evidence in Jx>th the case-study literature (e.'g., 

K* • - ■ - ^ ' 
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Bornstem., 1979; Boyd, 1979; Burlingame, '1979; Cuban, 1,979; and Yeager, 
1979) and the school district report literature (Lexington, 1976 and 1977; 
Montgomery Count/ Public Schools, 1976; Birmingham, ^77; South Colonie, 
1978) that some cccabination , version, or refinement of the^above ten fac- 
tors axe reflected in the formal policies^allowing for an infinite variety 
of local variations in qnteria, if not always the actual practices, of 
school closure in those districts whose experiences are documented and/or 
cited in the literature. A good example is the t comprehensive Madison 
(Wisconsin) policy* on criteria for school closure as cited in Stefonek 
(1979:14-15). it bears quoting, not necessarily as an exemplar, but as 
a representative type. Madison collected data on the following factors -in 
all 30 elementary schools in the district. ^yc 4 



Neighborhood : 



Buildings ; 



Energy : 




nt: 



Minority j 



Child prpximity count (density of student 
population in each school) attendance area; 

child proximity overlap (strudent population 4 
of surrounding area) ; 

parent student ^overlap^ (closeness of other 
attendance areas) . 4 

School building area in square feet; school 
• building capacity; 

building age; 

classrooms in use vs. classrooms not in use;** 

j 

area divided by enrollment for current year; 

area divided by enrollment previous^ear . 

Fuel consumption (in BTUs) ; 

electricity consumption (KWH) ; 

building heating bill ($) per year; 

electricity bill ($) per year; ) 

heat hi\l 9 electricity bill, fuel consumption 
(BTU)*, each divided by capacity (i.e., number 
pf students the building could hold) and by 
area in square feet,, ^ 

Current enrollment, previous year's enrollment; 
current enrollment divided by classrooms. 
Minority enrollment for current year; 
percent minority enrollment. 
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Dollars : Total expenditures ( including salaries) divided 
, by area of building ^ 

Data a£out these factors produced a rank order list of elementary schools 

and this list, was used in the first round of school closings. Our readers 

will notice that all but one of these factors v (the exception is "Dollars") 

are but a refinement of the previous list of ten factors to be considered 

in school closings. The eleventh can be paraphrased as: 

t * (11) Expenses : How much it costs to run one building as 

opposed to another. r 

It is at this point that Leggett (1978) notes that many school co&t- 

accounting practices over-estimate the true costs of keeping smaller 
f* » 

schools running. They seem to be more inefficient, on per-pupil cost 

basis, because/ as he writes (1978:39): 

Many school system budgets have a buii£ in bias against small 
schools. . .some special ^costs , e.g., speech therapy teachers, 
are divided equally among schools rather than prorated on the 
time such teachers spend in each school. 

Nevertheless, quite apart from any ratios of total expenditures to .building 
area, etc., school s^ze per se ^is another criterion. 

(12) School siz^ . Cuban' (1979:37^), for example, cites an 
Arlington ( Virginia^ "pol icy in which the ^t^ndard was 

, * 1-1/2 classrooms per grade. % 

So far, all of the twelve factors *5oint to physical characteristics 

— architectural factors, * location, size and capacity, enrollment, etc. 

Thjis is understandable since physical factors are measurable, and that 

* _ • 

which can be measured can be objectively communicated, thereby addressing 

the political as well as the technical dimension of school closure decision 

making. However, 'some "endorsed school closure criteria include leA tangi- 

ble considerations such asT: 

(13) Ojmmunity -impact (Eugene Public Schools, 1976; Hamden, , 
. ' 1977) . * 

(14) Academic excellence (Cuban, 1-979; Keough, 1978b;^ 
'Lexington, }977f Hamden, 1977). . ' 

There are fewer % operatiopal criteria "for cotranunity impact and no con- 
sensus on a measure of excellence, apart ffom the almost universal admoni- 
tion in the advice literature arid in the preambles to school district 



policy statements that "academic excellence" and "educational quality" are 
paramount considerations and should be taken into account. Johnson (1978; 
56-57) , for example, reproduces a "Weighted Criteria for School Closings" 
adopted by a "Minnesota school' district." Out of a maximum weight of 10, - 
"educational program" was assigned a weight of 7. Eut the definition reads 
"the existing educational program is to be evaluated through a conference 
between the administration applying the criteria with each building princi- 
pal and representative staff" (p. 57) ^ Highline (Washington) Public Schools 
(1976) assigned a 20% (the highest weight possible per factor in their 
scale) to "educational adequacy" but adequacy is defined in quasi-archi- 
tectural terms as the "ability of the. facility to meet the requirements 
of a good {undefined] instructional program, including needs for capital 
improvement , capacity as related to program and availability of special 
purpose areas" (as cited by Johnson, 1978:57, em^asis not in original). 

It seems, therefore, that readers wilJL be on their** own when it comes 
to considering the academic excellence/program quality of any schools which 
are potential candidates for closure. Advice is oJ^ered, however, about . 
how to use these factors (or other* items in any apmpositc "laundry list 11 
pf criteria for assessing school sites for purposes of closure) , once data 
for each factor has been obtained. The next suggested step ig to m^ke 
trade-offs between the factors and decide which are more important. Thi£ 
oan be done by weighting each factor .on a numerical scale; a! percentage 
s$ale; or by value (somewhat important, important, very important) (Keough, 
1978i>:355). In any case, some objective "index" can be obtained and this , 
index* can , then be used to rank-order schools in terms of their "suitability 
for ^lp§rt)g^V (^argent *and Handy, 1974:49). 

* t The foregping .suggests ^hat there can/ be a "rational process and a 
rational set of criteria for^deci&ing which school/s to close.* But now . * 
consider Sargent and Hahdy^s (1974) initial advice: the process of school 
closing is also a political apt. • § _ 

.The* fact that closing a "school^ gets people (staff and parents) upset 
is a commonplace* It is Eiserfbercjer "(1? 74 , 1 97 7 > and 1978) who provides the! 
best introduction into the ipoli'tics of. the situation* She* reminds managers 

that what is rational depends, in laVge part, on o^e's definition of the 

0 . 
situation* - Principalis, for example, pay not have the ,san\e perspective as 
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district officials (e.g., closing their schools is not in their interest, 
and may be seen by them as irrational and^gu^ationally unsound) . (Eisen- 
berger, 1974:34.) The same point applies to parents: "the*first factor 
for administrators an^ boards to deal with. is the realization that there 
are no loyal district supporters, there are only loyal, school supporters" 
(p. 33; see also Morgan and Wofford, 1977) . 

Much of Eisenberger ' s advice can be seen as suggestions for ways and 
means to^transfer parents' school site loyalties to the district level, 
thereby defusing community opposition when it is their school that is to 
be closed, enlisting their ownership in the district 1 s^ plan and in the 
problem — some schools just have^to be closed — %s defined from the dis- 
trict level. 

To defuse J[and identify) potential opposition, managers are urged to: 

(i) conduct community polls — this "...lets the community ^ 
know that you want and* need their involvement" (1977:36). 

, r ' - 

(ii) hold small^ group coffee hours — "when a school leader 
gets out into the community there is an opportunity to 
bring personal warmth into the situation" (1977:36). 

(lii) win over the support of community opinion leaders — "you 
need to convince 1 Mrs . Jones', PTA leader, that her in- 
^ -fluer^ce, acceptance and reputation will not be lost, simply \ 

* transferred to a new school setting" (1977:36). 

">£rs. Jc&es" may not lose her reputation and influence, but "she" has 

a good chance t>% losing her position as head of a local school PTA, if -the 

new school 'setting already has a PTA. Getting Mrs. Jones to accept this, 

loss" required the institutionalizing of mechanisms to build districtwide * 

loyalty (i.e., make loyal school supporters into, loyal district supporters). 

* y 

To this end, Eisenberger* urges that managers: 

(iv) " ShiltfrPTA emphasis^ to a districtwide council and begin 
[their involvement] in districtwide planning" (1977:37). 



1 Eisenberger adds that "polling «can be done through face to face inter- r • 
views, mailed surveys, or telephone questionnaires." Readers will no doubt 
note that many if not most^of .Eisenberger^ recommenda£ions are most appli- 
cable in suburban, or perhaps rural, contexts. -This is typical of the ^craft- 
lore" about school closing and is rio dojubt/ teflect^ye of the fact that *it was 
the affluent inner ring suburbs which first experienced demographic decline. 
The literature is based on that early experience. 
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To further link districtwide managers 1 dlfihitions of the problem 
with community definitions of the problem,. the community should be in- 

volved in defining the ^problem. This « can be acqomplished by: 

. * V 

(v) Establishing a Task Force which "enlist [s] the help of 
key citizens to meet regularly, gather data and report 
back to the superintendent" (1977:37).° 

Sieradski (1979:19), another proponent of establishing representative task 

* 

forces,, adds that: « " * 4 * 

(vi) Task Forces should become integral' to the planning 
' (and hence, the problem-defining) processes^of 

school closure . * * , ♦ ^ 

Sieradski' s Task Force is urged to become "thoroughly familiar" wi£h the 
methods and indicators used to predict enrollments, to be responsible for " 
establishing criteria for school closing, and to visit each school and ^ 
rate it against 1 the others in terms of educational adequacy (1979:21). * 

In calling for* the use of community task forces/advisory committees, 
Eisenberger and Siei^adski have lots of company. The need for task, forces " 
and for community involvement is universally acknowledged in Cve litera- 
ture. Most oftdn, however, the need is asserted as a given. Eisenberger 
and Sieradski provide the most lucid account"* of why such^ask forces aire 
especially useful in decline issues. Eisenberger focuses on the -task 
force as a vehicle of gaining 1 * community support by enlisting the help of 
key citizens , ".,. local civic leaders, town businessmen service area 
people; The local gasoline dealer t^lks to literally dozens of community 
members each day" (1977:37). The last sentence, i.e., "talks to literally 
ddzens of 'community 'members. " in the passage just quoted is indicative 
6f a key function of tksk forces: they act as vehicles of communication^ 
jenlist the> support bf /community opinion leaders (i.e./ ,! key citizens") , 
and they get youf message* out to the community. Sieradski (1975 ; 19) cites 
the. importance of ,t^sk forces as f "links between the school board and^ the 

community" but adds that such groups* can provide for community involvement 

•V * 

even in the* most technical (predicting enrollments) an^substkntive (r^te 
the educational adequacy of each school)- decisiOnmakd^^kreas while also 
reconciling "specials interest pressures* (1975:12), ' 

4 V 

Sieradski and Eisenberger also pay the most attention to the us^ and 
abuse of task forces. Both agree, (again the literati^re reaches consensus 



on this point as well) that the task force should be a working group not 

a deliberative, advisory, or policymaking bocly. Sieradski (1975:12) warns 

against their evolution into watchdog coisDittees. ' Eisenberger (1977:37) 

"states: • * 

Always give task forces, a specific, charge. Don 1 1 let the task 
force flounder, studying nebulous areas. Provide them with 
in format ion , If Jfchey have no source of reliable information, 
they will go through old board*, minutes dredging up all sprts 7 " 
- of issues T They'lJ. do what the media" .people euphemistically „ # . 

rqfer to as "investigative reporting." [Emphasis 119 1 in 
original. ] 

She further adds that: ^ # m * 

The task force .should always .report" to the superintendent^ - 
not thejsoard oV -community . '! ^[Emphasis not in original.] V> 

In any* case, the final decision is up to the local school boarc?. 

Keough "(1978b : 352) / ir>* a pas^ge quoted earlier/ on page 53, above; "warned 

* T \ s » - * * * 

against the (action of community interest groups whose pressures may veto 

a; rationally .planned school closure 'process . There is near-universal 

agreement in, the IjLterajture on tfcie^ importance oV, school > board solidarity; 

«■ . ' ' * 

Once again, 'it is Eisenberger (1978) who takes the , general injunction One 

„' $ .\ * * - 

step further and suggests that in order to , clarify each board member's' 

point of view and signal Ipoard' solidarity , "boards should not use the par- 

liamehtary approach, i.e., voting, in brder to make -decisions. Instead, 4 

^hey should adopt a consensus-based. decisionmaking procedure which (in 
outline) consists of the following stages. One, a list of the separate 
parts of a proposed plan is 'made. Those upon which every orte agrees are 
set aside. The rest, are listed with a* record of pros and ccfas for^each; 
Two, discussion is 'focused on securing agreement on the pros and cons for 
each of the contested parts ;af .the plan.; The^e contesfc^are^ re%otved and 
consensus is reached by repeating this process of .narrowing down the d*f^ 
ferences. "Three, once consensus* is ^reached and. the plan is rea&sembled 
ea^h board member should explain why. he or she approves of the plarU , . 

But, assume, for a^nomenfe, that a local school board has' decided 
which sdhools to close, and the jflecisioii is solid and final. The support 

,of*a community ta/k force, which was involved ,in all the planning stages 
"leading to this decision, further adds to- the legitimacy and solidity of- 4 
the board^s decision* The immediate political problem is past, But^choo 



closure has other conse'auences , not necessarily political. 

One inevitable consequence is disruption, especially for elementary 

school children. Richards and Cohen (1981:106) urge that: j 

If a school is closed, it should not be ijerged -with another * 
school which might possibly close in the ^future (within the 
next five years) . A school closing is an experience that 
typically has a negative effect on a child, requiring a 16ng , * ^ 
period of adjustment. It is important that children, parents, 
' and teachers feel a sense of security once a move Has -taken 

place . 

They go on to suggest that the implementation be delayed, for at least one 
school year. Children fear change, especially when it brings unknown ele- 
ments into their daily life. And, therefore: 

Given that parents 1 attitudes may influence their children, 
it is especially important for school administrators to 
minimize, as muph as possible, the negative feelings that 
parents might) have. With a planned and predictable change, 
it would be easier for 'parents to direct their energies to- 
ward program planning ln^Ue new school and support for the , 
teaching staff. When change is inevitable, a positive out- / 
look from the parents may make the transition easier for a 
young child. 

Ways of allaying parental fears are suggested by £ismann, et al. (197^:22) 
These include : i . * 

• Assuring that sp*^cjr61 programs offered to students at 

one school will be continued at the receiving school. 

r 

• Informing parents ante ^Adents about the receiving 
schools, providing oppc^^initie s to meet the principal 
and teaching staff, planning teacher-student exchange* 
in receiving school classrooms for transferring students 
and parents,^ and facilitating personal parental contact^ 
by* principals of both receiving and transferring schools*. 

• Honoring requests by receiving and closure school staf| 
members for* transfers to another school in so far as . 
possible, so that an accepting environment is maintairpd. 

^ • 'Making receiving school personnel assignments as soon^as 
possible after a closure decision to reduce parent, / 
student and staff apprehensions. / 

Richards and Cohen (1981), after noting that merging yoj6ng .school 

children without any negativeydevelopmental effects is not merely a matter 

of placing bodies into rooms, suggest that" "ifcja merger [thp development 

of friendships and feel ings^ef^se cur ity] is €he desired end result, it - 

seems necessary "to establish a somewhat e/en ratio of new xo old children 
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m tne classrooms. 

Another, almost inevitable^ , consequence of school closings is the 

need to reduce staff. Much has been written about RIF. Out of the 250 

references in our bibliography, 43 fpcus exclusively on RIF and many of * 

the remaining references mention RIF as an issue. By way of a summary, 

some of the most common concerns are that RIF by seniority alone will: 

e increase the age and experience of the remaining staff 
thereby eating up some of the cos>t-reductions made 
possible by 'school closure (e.g. , Hickrod, 1976; Killick, 
1980; Odden and Vincent, 1978; Wilken and Calialiarf, 1978);- 

• inhibit innovation because the teaching force is older 
(e.g.; Dembowski, et al. , 1979; Ellsworth, 1977; Illinois, 
1978); ' " 

© demoralize existing staff by eliminating or ^freezing 
administrative promotions (Cuban, 1979); 

• jeopardize affirmative action gains (e.g., Downey, 1976; 
Rosenberg and Vincent, 1978; Johnson, 1978); and 

© ^re*strict school managers' discretion and lessen their 
ability to get rid of deadwood and use decline as air 
opportunity to rejuvenate and upgrade the quality of 
school teaching staff (e.g., Haun , 1978; New Jersey, 
1979; Nolte, 1976a and b ; and Seifert, '1979) . 



Our interest here is on the impact- of school closure upon children and 
on staff and finances, not buildings. Readers with an interest on that 
topic should consult the topical index to our annotated bibliography and 
find the references collected under the headings, "Facilities: alternative 
use of; joint occupancy of;* and sharing." Although, as noted in Section 
2 above, our references will not b^comprehen^ive* on this topic, ex- 
cellent materials on those topics are available from the Council of Edu- 
cational Facilities Planners (CEFP) of 'Columbus , Ohio, and by the Educa- 
tional Facilities^boratory (EFL) of New York City. For- materials offer- 
ing advice abdut and descriptions of the logistics of school closure/ mer- s 
ger and consolidation, readers are urged to consult our* topical index, to 
the bi&liography. under the headings "grade-reorganization," "library, 
moving a" and "school closure, procedures." Once again, our listings op 
that topio are not exhaustive. 

13 We say "almost inevitable" because the whole nption of /'excess", wheth§ 
it be predicated-, of stafjf or physical £lant is relative. Excess is deters 
mined by district ability or willingness to pav^^J^e^pr-Ace^of sucji excess', . 
As is the case with enrollment decline, the^e^is no automatic, objective, 
signal which Says, "now we* re in an ex<cess*~situation. " 
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There is, in short, no lack of problems in the literature. There is 
also no shortage of information on policy options. Useful compendia of 

^local RTF policies can be found in ERS (1973) , Kelley (1978) , Powell and 
Stemnock N (19 75),, and Zirkel and Be rgef stock (1980). But these compendia^ do 
not contain implementation or impact data. — 

The anecdotal, promising and endorsed practices literature (e.g., 
Nolte, 1976a; Downey, 1976a; Divoky, 1979; Thomas, 1978) also contains 
little about implementation. The same is especially true of the litera- 
ture describing or citing local practices which provide alternatives to 
RIF, or miticjate the adverse impact of RTF on staff morale and teaching 
careeers. Early retirement incentive programs in Pasadena, California, 
and in Chicago are featured in Divoky (1979:89), and for Chicago, in 
Ellsworth (1977), and in Illinois (1975). Divoky (1379:89) cites a Levit- 
town (New York) case in which 1200 employees were ordered to go on unpaid 
furlough for five days in 1976. This saved the jobs of 50 teachers. But ,\ 
from that citation we do not know whether (a) the practice can be repeated, 
and (b) whether the practice can have the same job saving effect when used 
repeatedly. Thomas (1978) describes a Salt Lake City program (also cited 
in i/D/E/A, l'975) wherein teachers laid-off in, the city schools are placed, 
sometimes permanently, sometimes temporarily, in surrounding suburbs, with 

"expanding enrollments. Such an interdistrict straffing consortium has the 
advantage of allowing contiguous school districts to adjust to fluctuating 

.enrollments. 

\ Downey (1976) describes a Bremerton, Washington (also cited in Johnson, 

m 

1978:44) policy which reconciles the classic conflict between RIF following 
seniority and affirmative action gai>ns. In Bremerton, RIF follows seniority 
until the next cut threatens affirmative action. At that point, all affir- 
mative action staff are put on a separate seniority list and all subsequent 
cuts are made in such way as to maintain a given proportion of affirma- 
tive action staff* Affirmative action staff includes: minorities, female 
administrators, male elementary teachers, and female high school teachers 
(Downey, 197^:35). 

Hiere no dearth of ideas and I innovative practices on RIF and the 
anecdotal dissemination no doubt contributes to the development o£ an 
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invisible college of school administrators (Boulding, 1974) learning to- 
gether how to cope with decline. But some J^ey questions remain unanswered. 
The pressure to reduce staff comes from cost-cutting considerations. RIF 
is unpleasant and practices which provide an alternative or else in some 
way mitigate the pain have a prima facie attractiveness, * but how much doT" * 
tnese alternatives cost? Ellsworth (1977) and Illinois (1977) begin to 
fill in this information gap and pontain detailed discussion and accounting 
of the increases in districts 1 pension fund contributions necessary to make 
early retirement a real incentive to retifeVearlier (thus reducing higher 
paid senior staff and saving the jobs of .younger teachers). The implica- 
tion of that accounting is that early retirement incentive programs are 
not a panacea; they do not reduce costs enough to alleviate the fiscal 
pressure to^RIF in declining districts. 

Advice on the issue of RIF is quite restrained and restricted. That 
is, there isn't as much "how-to" material in the literature as there is, 
for example, on school closure. This is no doubt due to the limited range 
of options open to school managers, given the constraints of state law, 
case -and constitutional law governing due process, and local collective 
bargaining agreements. 

% Let us again* summarize the most prevalent types of advice on personnel 

14 

reduction, management , and renewal. Imagine that one is just at the 
point at which a school or schools are being closed. 'Reducing "n" number 
of classrooms creates "n ;i 'number of classroom teachers without classrooms 
in which to teach. This much' is simple logic. But whether these f, n" 
teachers constitute "excess"' is a, matter of managerial, or rather political 
definition^ Are these teachers needed somewhere else? Can we afford to 
keep them and «use them elsewhere, or, rather, wiM. the coaonunity — the tax- 
payers — '^et us get away with the same number of instructional staff as 



14 AS we shall see, the three issues' are 'inseparable . In fact, all 'are 
but different 'stages iji the same decision stream* Note: we began our 
narrative with the issue of school closure which led tQ planning and 
budgeting issues, axi&Jfy the inexorable logic of the sj.tuatibn, to^ our 
present concern with' *RIF, i.e;, solving the problem of "excess" capacity, 
. creates the prc-blem of "Bxcess" staff. 4 * 
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four yeaxs ago, even though today we have fewer pupils and fewer school 

15 

classrooms? Typically, the answer is no, or is perceived to be no , and 

hence, a district is faced with the "necessity" of reducing excess staff. 

In setting and/or ratifying district policies on staff retrenchment , the 

£ypical advice is to do the following. 

16 

(I) Anticipate and Plan : Planning for staff reduction should begin 
early, as par.t of a district's comprehensive approach to retrenchment * 
Nolte (1976a/ suggests that you devise a RIF policy "before you have to" 
but not until after all other administrative costs have be.en cut to the 
bone. Illinois (1975), Kalvelage (1978), and jivoky (1979^bid our readers 
* to exnaust all possible alternatives to RIP citing such practices as job 
sharing (Kalvelage) , furloughs and extended leaves of absence (Divoky) , and 
early retirement (Illinois). 3ut should these options be unavailable on 
the basis of cost considerations, our school board member will find that 
Custis (1978a), Kelley (1978), Keough (1978b), and Powell and Stemnock (1975) 
provide useful inventories of factors to be considered in formulating RIF 
policies (Powell and Stemnock raise 70 policy questions to be resolved be- 
fore proceeding with RIF) . Keliey (1978) goes one step further and sug- 
.gests that some key issues are not just a matter of decision but also of 
planning and more ^ local v data gathering. He asks £1978:83-89, passim ) : 

a 1 4 

• Has the school district adopted a set of priorities for 

educational operations which identifies mandated essential/ 
important and auxiliary services? Does the plan include 
identification or reduction in services which will be made 
if necessary" to meet legal or fiscal constraints? 



Otherwise there would be no problem of "decline." Excess is almost 
always a function of cost-efficiency criteria. Arid those criteria, in 
turn, are based on value judgements as filtered through the political 
procesa^Bp rman and McLaughlin, 1978 1 ) . There are some exceptions in 
which* decline in enrollments is defined in terms of lack of enough pupils, 
per building, to provide a high quality range of programs {see Lexington , 
1977; Cuban, 1979; and Morgan a/id Wofford, 1977). ♦ 

1 6 

The enumeration and labelliijg is for purposes' of summarizing this ad- 
vice topic.' , We do not mean to imply that these constitute a necessary , 
sequence of decisions; nor do we offer these as "five magical steps" to - 1 
a foolproof RIF. 
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# Does' the district have an inventory of the skills, 

training, certification, and interests of its employees? 

» Has this inventory^ been used as athe basis for a long- 
range staffing plan which considers subplans for recruit- 
* ment and selection of staff supervision of staff planned 

inservice and plans for replacement costs? 

(2) Get Legal Advice and Recognize the Limits of Your Options . All 

the planning *nd data gathering will come to^g&Zqht if, for example, sta^e 

✓ 

law requires that dismissal of all tenured staff follow strict seni6rity. 
Good discussions of the legal issues, obvious and not so obvious, can be 
found in Boyer and Nassau (1978), Carr (1980), Ditzhazy (1977), ?hay (1980) 
and Zirkel and Bargerstock (1980) . The latter contains the most comprehen- 
sive and updated discussion of statute and case law governing dismissal. 
Carr's (1980) short paper provides a cjpod summary of the management impli- 
cations of current law about dismissal with a special emphasis on consti- 
tutional and due process .precedents . All writers on this topic agree 
with Boyer and Nassau (1978) tha^ RIF policymaking should have the benefit 
of professional legal advice. 

(3) Use RIF As Opportunity to Upgrade the .Quality of Staff . New 

Jersey School Boards Association (1^9) suggests that districts could, via 

an ongoing staff evaluation program, introduce merit criteria into their 

RIF policies while staying within the constraints established by that 

state's tenure and dismissal laws. A similar recommendation addressed to 

school districts nationwide can be foudfi in Haun (1978). Keough (1978jp: 

349-350) , however, asks some tough questions — for which there are few 

answers in the literature — about merit criteria in dismissal policies: 4 

EachL district should develop a RIF pbli-cy. Of particular import 
is, tne order of and criteria for excessing staff. Sane districts 
will be bound by state law to excess staff on a seniority-only^ 
basis. . .others may employ^ such additional criteria as: quality 
of service / experience in a specific area, disterict-based need, 
educational-preparation qualifications, certification, and 
others. If additional criteria { are to be used, some form of 
evaluation measure and definition will be necessary* For example: 
by whom, how, and with what weight will "quality of service" be 
measured? Must "experience in a specific area" be in-districtV t 
experience? With what level of competency? How many years ago? 
If certification is held in more than one area, but teaching 
^experience in only one , would that individual have a claim equal 
to an individual with both certification and experien^? These 

'(. \ \ 
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are difficult questions but should be addressed ' before 
reductions are made. J 

Nolte (1976b) provides some partial answers^one of wM.cn clarifies 

the issue, the others introduce further ' complications, f Nolte argues that 

reductions should be based, ideally, on teacher, effectiveness as deter- * 

mined primarily by student ^achievement (p. '28), and secondarily by the 

qualities of "f lrmness,J , "friendliness," and "fairness" (pp. 29-30). In 

fallowing these criteria: — 

School boards currently have a triple-crowned opportunity 
to exercise their public authority in a way that is un- 
assailably beneficial to their communities. 

fhe tfiree "F's" are defined but no measures are offered. * *^ 

* (4) Use Collectively Bargained Approaches to RIF . While collectively 
bargained contracts exercise a constraint on district management policies, 
Downey (1976), Jascourt. (1978), Nassau (1978a and, b) , Nolte (1976a), and 
Spenla, et al. (1978) see the collective bargaining process as an oppor- 
tunity to : (i) reduce tensions and build consensus around 3 necessary 
but unpleasant course of action (Nassau, 1978a); (ii) build staff-wide 
commitment^ to an aff irma^tiv^ action policy (Downey, 1976); and (iii) in- 
sinuate some meifit fcriteria for dismissal into the final policy through 
the normal give and take of the collective bargaining process (Nolte, 
1976a). The Bremerton, Washington, affirmative action protection policy 
on RIF (Downey, 1976) was a collectively bargained agreement, and not, as 1 
is usually the case (Carr^ 1980?, the result of a court-ordered desegrega- 
tion. Nolte (19/6^46) quotes collectively bargained RIF ^.angdage from 
Adams County, sfe^p^a^o, whicn does introduce merit criteria, although merit 
is defined in terms of teacher qualifications rather - than teacher effec- 
tiveness in 'terms of outcome. In paraphrase, the Adams County policy lists 
the following criteria/ in priority order: 



17 \ 

Carr's (1980:4) review of the statute, case and constitutional law 

applicable to RIF shpws that courts' make f requent^usfe of the criteria 

detailed in Singleton v. Jackson Municipal Separate School District . 

According to the criteria, schbol fiistricts Vnder court-ordered de¥egre- 

gation are obligated to "develop objective nondiscriminating standards 

prior to making staff 9 reductions. & )* 



(a) Teaching assignments, educational preparation and 
\ training « 

(bj^esrtification status ' * 

(c) Seniority based upon (in this order) : 5 

(i). years of service in the district^ 

(ii) length of service in current assignment 

(lii) number of years teaching in current area of 
certification * ' 

(iv) total number of years teaching experience 
When all qualifications are equal, the tie-breake*r is (i) — time of star- 
ting employment in,, district. t ? 

(5 ) Accept the Inevitability of Seniority RIP and Prepare Yourself 
for the Consequences . Although increased and more refined staff evalua- 
tion, and reductions by merit are seen as one set of hoped for consequeaces 
of decline , in most cases RIF is by seniority^ 

Our review of the literature also leads us to expect the following 

r # 

cycle of consequences. As staff is reduced (by some version of seniority), 
payroll costs do not decrease proportionately, the teaching force becomes 
older (Hickrod, 1976; Odden and Vincent, 1978; Wilken and Callahan, 1978; 
Killick, 1980) , and administrative staff are not cut proportionately to 
teaching staff (Freeman and Hannan, 1981; also Hickrod, Odden and ylfffSent:, 
Wilken and Callahan, ob. cit.). / An aging teacnTng force means tl^ typical 
district is spending more per teacher (and ultimately spending more per 
pupil) ; is less likely to see innovative teaching practices (Dembowski and 
Gay, 1980:174); may see a decrease ^in teacher effectiveness, since there 
is some evidence, reviewed in Illinois (1977) that teaching effectiveness 
decreases with length of service; and since administrative positions are 
not (cannot be, up to a point) reduced proportionately with the reduction 
of teaching positions, intra-district occupational mobility is frozen 
(Cuban, 1979) with the result that the district could end up with a more 
expensive (on a per capita basis), an older, less innovative, an<^ demoral- 
teacfling fofce (Cuban, 1979:379). 
*If maintaining a quality' program is the goal (schools were closed as 
an alternative to cutting programs; and school closure created excess staff 
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which had to reduce ) , then something has to be done with the resulting 
staff situation. The almost universal a'dvice is that in-service training 
be provided as a way of renewing the remaining staff (e.g., Dembowski, et 
al., 1979; Kill'ick, 1980; Relic* 1980; Wofford,' 1978). But where is the 
staff* s motivation for entering into in-service?' An aging, already highly 
credential ed teaching force reaching the top of the pay scale has fewer 
financial incentives to upgrade their professional skil^ through tuition- 
charging graduate and post-graduate programs. And, as Cuban (1979:379)' 
observes, districts undergoing RIF, or districts with a no-growth person- 
nel policy are not going to provide avenues for rising through the ranks. 

19 

Incentives for in-service could be created. The salary scale could 
be adjusted to make it attractive for highly credentialed teachers to pur- 
sue professional development. Or, where such pursuits require tuition- 
charging courses of study, the district" could grant stipends. Or, the 
district could mount its own, mandatory, on-the-job, during school hours 
i n -service program. Ny ^- ' 

Each of these incentive strategies, singly or in combination, would 
cost something. But as a result of school closure and., the su£se\uent RIF, 
our typical district may be already spending more per pupil (in constant^ 
dollars) than before. But the fact that the school district now has fewer 
'students, fewer buildings, and fewer staff will create community pressure 
against such higher expenditures. And, politically, it is the fact of 
rising per pupil costs, rather than the absdlute level of costs that feeds 
back and creates more pressure for cuts. <See\ Cuban, 1979:380-381 passim .) 
At this point, assuming that the school district is "leaner 11 and "more ^ 

• \ •• ■ ■ 
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The scenario could run differently. * To cut costs (cutting costs ib 

ultimately what it's all about no .organization shrinks as an end in 
and of itself) programs could be cut. Cutting programs, especially at the 
secondary' level, less so at the elementary, level (where many non-classroom 
"specialists" serve mandated programs) would lead to a cost reduction if 
accompanied by staff cuts. This leads back to RIF. * 

19 ... 

It is interesting to note that we could find no discussion in 'the 

literature of the costs and benefits, from the perspectives of the 
recipient teachers, of in-service training. 
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efficient" with no excess 6apacity — every building is as full as it 
, could be, there is no more room for facilities consolidation, all grade- 
reorganization options have been exhausted, there are only as many adminis- 
trators as needed to manage buildings and staff — the only way to cut costs 
i«s to cut program. 

This is precisely the. situation which now faces many school superin- 
tendents: doing exactly that which he and his school district originally 
wished to avoid — cutting programs, because there is nothing else to cut. 

% 3.3.3 Summary ) 

Throughout the foregoftg review of the advice literature, we have 
attempted to highlight the interc&nnectedness of the is>ues involved in 
responding to decline. We began with the issue of school closure. Follow- 
' ing the advice on that topic led to other topics: planning, budgeting -and ^ 
community involvement. The "craf tiore" literature which we have just re- 
viewed also recognizes the impossibility, and the undesirability , of sepa- 
rating 'the political/emotional from the technical/rational dimensions of 
the problem. > Community involvement, it was suggested, is not only neces- 
sary for "selling" the solution — creating community acceptance for any 
cut-back decisions taken - but, rather, is necessary so- that the community 
is. involved in defining the problem and in arriving at the conclusion that 
some' thing^ have to be cut back. Each decision (e.g., to close a school 
-tpr schools, to -RIP by some version of seniority, a non-choice in most cases) 
set in motion consequences which \ed to making other choices. Hence, con^ 
' sidering closing schools led into planning and into community involvement. 
Closing a school may lead to RIF, and RIF may lead to considering in-service 
and other mitigating, actions which, in turn, lead to further expenses, which 
create renewed community pressure to make more cuts, i.e., cuts in program. 
At each stage in the decision-stream, school managers are driven by (a) the 
logic of the situation (closing down a building gets rid of "excess" plant 
but creates "excess" staff, if not exactly in direct proportion; reducing 
^by/^niority does , under given conditions, lead to an older, more expensive, 
teaching force) , and (h) by the advice jontained in/the literature (close 
schools in order to save programs, in^&ve the community in closure ^ ^ 

t 
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'decisionmaking and let them see that some closures are necessaVy and in- 
evitable on cost-efficiency considerations, and mitigate the impact of 
BXF by more aggressive initiatives in in-service training) 

This scenario had, an unhappy ending— Let us consider, for a moment, 
how the plot could be changed so as to produce a "happier ending." Costs 
might have been kept in line (again on a per pupil basis) if: (i) enroll- 
ment had begun to increase, or (ii) if administrative positions (not indi- 
vidual administrators) h&d been reduced in proportion as the teaching 
force- is reduced (which almost never happens, see Freeman and Hannan f 
1981; Dembowski, et al . , 1979; Hickrod, 1976; Odden and Vincent, 1978; 
Wilken^and Callahan, 1978) , or (iii) there was no professional consensus 
that a senior teaching force somehow constituted "a problem" to -be address- 
ed by in-service and, (iv) if in-setvice^ didn't cost anything, that is, if 
human nature was such /that the provision of incentives w&s not necessary 
(in that case, there would be no. educational-pedagogical problems in having 

•an "aging" teacher force); and/or (v) = if RIF were not governed by seniority. 

* RIF iftight not be necessary if (i) no schools were closed, or (ii) 
closure was not decided (and, more importantly, justified) on cost- 
effi'ciency grounds. Our reasoning is as follows: schools had to be 
closed because there was "excess" capacity, where "excess" was defined 
against /some norm which 'merely hypostasized a prior level of capacity. 
For example, in 1973, there were "n" number of pupils and the district f was 
"at capacity" in that any increase would have le(J' to overcrowding. It is 
now 1981, and the district has n minus x students, therefore, by definition 
it has "excess capacity" which is said to be inefficient. 

Some school districts (e.g., see Cuban, 1979; Lexington, 1976 and 
1977) explicitly and by policy choose to justify school closings, and 
even more importantly , choose which schools to close on educational rather 
than cost-efficiency grounds. It is tempting to speculate (nothing p.n the 
literature supports or refutes us) that school districts' wj^Lch close schools 
on the basis of education first, and cost-efficiency criteria second, are 
more immune to the infinite regression of pressures to cut costs for the 
sake ofveutting costs alone, as depicted in our scenario abovd. I* 1 other 
words, school districts may be in a position to mak^ some critical choices 
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early on^in their process 1 of retrenchment. A policy of defining the 

problem 'in terms of threats to program excellence and integrity may es- 

20 

tablish a precedent for further decisionmaking. 

To reiterate, enrollment decline is a problem because: (i) it liter- 
ally removes a minimum number of pupils deeded to continue with a program 
(because of declining enrollments, only* five high school students elect 
'to take Latin 'each year, one can't have a Latin program); or (ii) it pro- 
duces diseconomies »of scale which make it more costly, on a per pupil 
basis, to continue to provide a program (enrollments*in Latin courses 
drop from 55 to 35, the program becomes more costly on a per pupil basis). 
Let's take the secc-nd instance and ask: Is the Latin program now aore 
inefficient? And is it so inefficient that it should $e eliminated? Minus 
the yearly salary increments of those Latin teacfeiqrs continuing to teach 
35 rather than 55 'students, the I^tin program may, be no more costly than 
it was at 55 students. What then can make^ it seem inefficient? The prob- 
lem is one of justification, of politics, rather than of cost accounting. 
If a school district cannot/ convince its community that it stysuld continue 

to spend tax dollars supporting a Latin program with 35 4:ather than 55 p\i- 

' 21 
pils/ then it does have a problem with declining enrollment. The problem 

is not with enrollments per se but with a community's willingness or abil- 

i 

ity to pay. 

In saying this we don't mean to imply that demographics do not matter. 

* » " <J ■ 

In some cases a decline in enrollment brings an automatic decrease in state 



20 Lest this sound Utopian, it is important to ask, once again Why is 
declining enrollment a problem? T^iere is nothing inherently 'problem- 
causing' about having "fewer pUpil$ and more space." At what point does 
"more space" begin to be a problem?!. There are^ two sorts- of answers to 
this question. One, the community fyill not stand-by and allow scttools to 
spend tax dollars on .the same number of square^feet (and same number of 
staff), in/order to serve fewer clients-: Or, two, -fewer pupils threatens 
the "critical mass* necessary to continue with some program^. The first 
answer refers to cost-efficiency criteria wjucfi have a political basis. ^ 

21 The same principle wi\l, Of course, -apjfiy to an elementary school 
building. What is it that makes *the same building inherently efficient 
when it held 500 .pupils and not efficient when ^t holds SQO^upils? 
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aid. Decline also brings a similarly automatic and simultaneous increase 

in per pupil expenditures. Fewer pupils also means ^ewer parents which 1 

translates into a smalle/ constituency with a direct interest in syppor- 

* 

ting school spending. 

Bat, none of the aforementioned , become .a problem until the point is 

reached at wtiich increased per pupil expenditures become defined as in'tof- 4 

j 

erable. This, in turn, happens if: (i) there is a sudden decline in 
monies available to be spent because of an externally imposed tax or spen- 
ding caps or inflation; and/or. (ii) community norms as mediated through 
22 

political pressure defines a given level of resource allocation as m- 

? , 
efficient and intolerable. The impact of demography, therefore, is always 

mediated through these political considerations and is always a matter of^ 

choice by communities as a whole. (School district managers, of oourse, 



often find themselves in a no-choice, no-vjp situation.) Quite^imply, it 

is money (the polite term is "resources"), not demography that at the 
,root of the problem of decline, 

Our argument would be different if the #6rld were different, i.e.,, 

if, somehow., school systems had an inexhaustible amount of money; or, if 
k human beings were not driven by self-interest. But then there would be 

no problem with, and no literature about, decline. 



3.4 SHORT READING LISTS ON SEI£CTED TOPICS 

Readers who have followe<3**us this far will have noticed some repetition 
of references. This suggests that a'preliminary understanding of the topic 
and of the literature about this topic can be obtained by compiling a con- 
4ensed reading list culleti from the 250 items listed in our more exhaustive 
annotated bibliography. 



> 



22 There are no norms "out there" in the community unless and until they 
are either anticipated by school managers (or 'articulated by them) or 
embodied in political pressures upon ttfie school administration or' School 
board. This is but another way of making our earlier point about cost- 
efficiency. 
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Genera^ Overview and Introductions , - ' ■ 

Three works contain the most useful introductions to and overview of 
k the topic. Abramowitx and Kosenfeld, 1978; and Bailey, -19.77 ,..are two edited 
. antholoqies which contain ^articles nrovidinq readers witn a taste of the 
issues included irt the ^nanagement of decline. Good overviews of the prob- 
lems and opportunities associated with decline are also contained. in Bellon, 
1977; Culbertson, 1977; Berraan and Mclaughlin, 1978; and' Keough, 1978a and 
b, ' * ' ■ • ' ♦ 

« r 

State Task Force Reports ' 

An invaluable, but not always easily accessible, set of references 
consists of state and local task force reports, and handbooks, ^often pro- > 
duced by either state education agencies* for intra-state dissemination or 
/ by professional associations for dissemination to, their members. This 

literature is inventoried along with the available 'annotated bibliographies 
in Charts 3G and 3H, respectively, immediately below. State task force • 
reports provide an especially useful introduction to the range and com- 
plexity of the issues facing school ^istricts in decline. Particularly 
useful, comprehensive task force reports include: Hickrod, 1976 (for . 
% Illinois) , and Minnesota, 1976 and 1977. 

General Handbooks 

General handbooks that we found to be particularly useful as intro- 
ductidns to the topic include: Eisenberger and Keough, 1974; Johnson, 
1978; Minnesota, 1976; New York, 1976; Wendel, 1979; and Wakefield and 
Donnelly, 1978. * 

Bibl iogr aph ie^s 

JWo good comprehensive and reasonably up-to-date bibliographies are: 
Corman, 1979; and Moll, 1980 A good general bibliography can also be 
found in Wendel, 1979. Bornstein, 1978 y and Fleming, 1980, contain compre- 
hensive bibliographies on school closure and Stefonek, 1979, contains a. 
bibliography on retrenchment budgeting. 

r 

Demography and School Councils 

Davis and Lewis, 1976 and 1977, provide a discussion' of .demographic 
• ' trends as they affect local decisionmaking, while Keough, 1974a and 1978b, 
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cast mg 
Enroll- 
ments 


l ommutii L y 
Survevs 
and 

Question- 
naires 


1 

Facl li- 
ties 

Inven- 
tories 


i 

Staff 
Inven- 
tories 


"Program 
Inven- 

4 

tones 

**> 


'jLSLN (19riOJ 


235 






X 
















% 


OREGON STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION (1^77) 


'220 










X 






f 




X 


< 


EUGENE ('JfchGON) PUbl IC 
atli'-OLS (1^76 ) 


23G 




X 


X 


















PHI DELTA KAPPA COMMISSION 
ON DECLINING ENROLi>!t.NTS 
( 197J) 


192 




X 


t 














1 




SARGENT and HAND/ (1974) 


193 





X 


X 


A 
















SOUTH CAROLINA STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
{1977} 


221 






X 






I 






£ 






WAKEFIELD and DONNFLLY (1978) 


194 






X 




X 


X 






— 4 — 






HIGH^INE (WASHINGTON) 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS (1976) 


2 37 




X 
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CHART 3H: A READERS' GUIDE TQ BIBLIOGRAPHIES • ^ f 



f 

REFERENCE 

— i ! 


NUMBER 


< 

SUBJECT MATTER 


General/ 
Comprehen- 
sive 


Budgeting 


Early 

Retirement 


| Enrollment 
Forecasting 


Facili tie's 


Reduction 
In Force 


School 
Closure 


BORNSTEIN (1978) 


173 














« 

X 


BRUBACHER.and SHIBLES (1979) 


22 


X 






- 








BUS SARD (I979d) * 


196 




• 






X 






CORMAN {1979) 


197 


X 














LRIi, M975) 


198 


X 














ERIC (1977) 


199 


X 




* 


T 








E8IC il978) 


200 ' 












X 




ERIC (1979a) , 


201 


X 














ERIC (1979b) 


202 














X 


ERIC (1981) 


203 

t 


X 














ILLINOIS STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION (1977) 


213 






X 


- 








JOHNSON (1978) 


184 


X 






>• 








MERRIMACK EDUCATION CENTER (1977) 


204 


X 














MICHIGAN 'DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION (1977) 


18S 


\ x 














MOLL (1980) 


205 


X 










\ 




NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (1976) 


191 


X 














EUGENE (OREGON) PUBLIC SCHOOLS, (1976) 


2 36 


X 














PIELE and WRIGHT (1976) 


131 








X 








STEFONEK (1979) 


154 




X 












WENftEL, U 979) 


195 


X 




- 











describes non-demographic early warning signals of an impending decline-' 
in enrollment. 

budgeting 

Almost every handbook listed in Section Bl of our annotated biblio- 
graphy contains^ section on budgeting. Additional sources include: 
Estes, 1977; Hentschke, 1977a and b; and Mueller, 1977. . ; 

/ > Data on School Adjustments to Decline • ' 

Rodekohr, 1978, represents an early and pioneering effort at conduc- 
ting a comprehensive survey of the impact of decline on schools, tfis stud^, 
however, was limited to the state of Colorado. Other state-specific surveys 
include^ Hickrod y 1976 (for Illinois); Minnesota, 1977; and Wilken and 
Callahan, 1978 (for Iowa), Freeman and Hannan, 1981, contains data for New 
York and Calif ornijaj: Odden and Vincent, 1978, contains data for Michigan, 
Missouri, South Dakota and Washington* J . 

,ASCD, *1980, reports on a national survey of the impact of decline on 
supervisory practices* 

Ihe most comprehensive survey of the impact on school program is 
Dembowski, et al* , 1981, This -study's major findings are also summarized 
in Dembowski, 1980; and dembowski and Gay, 1980* 

School Closure 1 
Thre^ciassic resources on school closing are: Bornstein, 1^78 ; 
Elseriberger and Keough, 1974; and Sardjent and Handy, 1974* * Andrews, 1974, 
contains the result of a nationwide survey of school closure .decisions* 

Case studies of school closure decisionmaking can be found in Born- 
stein, 1978; Boyd, 1979; Burlingame, 1979; Coltoh and Frelich, 1979; Cuban, 
1979; and Yeacfer, 1979. Local school district reports which are especially 
detailed in their documentation of school closure decisionmaking include: 
Eugene (Oregon), 1976; Fleming, 1980 (for Cleveland); Hansen " (Connecticut) , 
'1977as !? ^nd Lexington (Massachusetts), 1977* Local data on the impact of 
school closure on neighborhoods can be fou©d in: Amlung, 1980; and Eis- 
mann, et al., 1976, Ihe impact ofclosure on elementary school children is 
1 discussed ip Richards and Cohen, 1981, while the impact on high school stu- 
5 dents is treated in Parks, 1980- * ^ n ; « 



Community I n volvement J 

There is a great deal of overlap between the literature on planning, 
on school closure and on community involvement. Cuban, \ 1979; Edlefson, 
1977; and Morgan and Wofford, 1977, provide detailed case histories of par- 
ticipatory planning in school districts facing or anticipating decline. 
E^senberger, 1979, 1975, 1977a and 1977b, provides good discussions of 
community involvement in school closure processes. The use and abuse of 
community task forces and citizens advisory committees is dealt with in 
Eisenberger, 1976, and i» Sieradski, 1975. Nuttall, 1976, also reports 
on a case study of one such task force in action. 

Reduction in Force 

This topic isi second only to school closureOin the amount of attention 
it receives in the literature. 

General discussions of the policy issues, as well as sample RIF poli- 
cies, can be found in: Kelley, 1978; Mastoraki, 1978? Oregon, 1977; and 
Nolte> 1976a and b. Summaries of the legal,,, due process, and constitution- 
al issues involved in RIF also receive heavy emphasis. The summary of the 
main legal issues of RIF that is most accessible to general laypersons can 
be found in Carr, 1980. Zirkel and Bargerstock, 1980, contains the most 
comprehensive and current survey of the law on RIF. (For a listing of 
sample local RIF policies please see Chart 3G, above.) Nassau, 1978a and 
b, discuss collectively bargained approaches to RIF.' 

Equity Issues 

Much is written at the general and conceptual level about the conflict 

between RIF and affirmative action. Rosenberg and Vincent, 1978, represent 

the best attempt yet tQ study the impact of retrenchment and RIF on women 

and minorities i-n education. Downey, 1976 / describes o»£ district's 

(Bremerton, Washington) RIF, policy which balances the claims of seniority 

while it protects affirmative action gains. Case data a£>out the impact 

• # 

of school closings on* desegregation are presented, in: Col ton and Ffelich, 
1979; Fleming, 1980; San Jose, 1979; and Valencia, 1980. Data about the 
impact of decline on special education can be foun^^n Derabowski, et al. #t 
1979; and Wilken and* Callahan, 1978. Hickrod/ 1976, contains a good dis- . 
cussion of the implication of patterns of uneven enrollipeht decline on , 

• 1 *82 

122 



Title I. 

Miscellaneous and Special Topics 

Decline and its meaning for secondary schools is discussed in fou^r 
informative case histories and documents describing local district plan- 
ning efforts. These include: Geiger and Torge , 1977; Hosier and Weldy, 
1977; Morgan and Wofforcl, 1977; and Sequoia Union High School District, 
1981. * f 

Illinois State Board of Education, 1977, contains a detailed cost- 
benefit analysis of early retirement incentive programs; Ellsworth f 1977, 
describes the early retirement policy of the Chicago Public Schools; and 
Dembowski, et al , , 1979, provides data on tfye^extent to which declining 
districts have adopted early retirement plans, Dembowski, ojd, cit. , also 
found little inter-district sharing among declining "districts, Olsen, 
1980, provides a detailed description of inter-district sharing of facili- 
ties and staff among two Iowa, school districts impacted by decline* 

Chart 31, on the cages .immediately following, provides a summary of 
these short reading lists on the topics described above • 
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ERLC 



83 



123 




CHART 31; SHORT READING LISTS ON SCHOOL DISTRICTS' MANAGEMENT OF DECLINE, BY TOPIC AND BY CATEGORY 
CATEGORY AND TOPIC NUMBER GENRE REFERENCE 

-r ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Overview and Introductions - Edited Antholoqy ABRAMOWITZ and ROSENFELD, 1978 

/ 

Edited Antholoqy BAILEY , 1977 

Special Edition of Education and Urban Studies , May 1979" 

Problems and Opportunities 1 Issues Analysis BERMAN and MCLAUGHLIN, 1978 

Posed by Decline \ , T m , . 

2 * Issues Analysis BELLON, 1977 

3 Issues Analysis CULBERTSON, 1977 

t 

4 Issues Analysis KEOUGH, 1978a 

5 Issues Analysis KEOUGH, 1978b 
/ 

Handbooks \ 6 EISENBERGER AND KEOUGH, 1974 

7 JOHNSON, 1978 

8 MINNESOTA, 1976^ 

9 NEW YORK, 1976 

10 WAKEFIELD and DONNELLY, 1978 

11 WENDEL, 19 79 

Bibliographies: General, '12 { — | ' * GORMAN, 1979 

13 " MOLL, 1980 

* / 

* * Handbook WENDEL, 1976 

r . > 

Budgeting 14 Review of the Literature STEFONEK, 1978 

School Closure 15 Handbook BORNSTEIN, 1978 

16 Local School District 

Report FLEMING , 1980 
_ . . , . 

1* Repeated reference 



ANNOTATION 
NUMBER 



11 

10 
33 
87 
88 



182 
184 
186 
191 
194 
195 



* 9 



197 
205 
195 



154 



173 



227 



134 
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CHART 31. SHORT READING LISTS ON SCHOOL 


DISTRICTS' 


MANAGEMENT OF DECLINE, BY 


TOPI^ AND BY CATEGORY (continued) 














y — -™ ■- 

CATEGORY AND TOPIC 


*« JMBLP 


GEN RE 


REFERENCE 


ANNOTATION 
NUMBER 


/ 








"Oejnocjrapr./ and Scnool Enrollments 


17 


Issues Analysis' 


3 AVIS and LEWIS, 1976 # 


37 




18 


Issues Analysis 


<FAVIS and LWEIS, 1977 


38 


< 


19 


Advice 


KEOUGH, 1979a 


84 




20 


Advice 


KEOUGH, 1978c F 


89 


Budgeting 


21 


Advice 


HENTSCHKE, 1977a 


69 




22 


Advice 


HENTSCHKE, 1977b 


70 




2 3 


*** 

Advice 


* MUELLER, 1977 


109 


Survtjt Lata on Scnool Districts' 


24 


Research , Surve y 


ASCE, 1980 


7 


Adjustments to Leclme 

r , 


25 


Research , Survey 


DEMBOVSKI, et al., 1979 


41 




26 


Re s ear ch , Su r ve y 


FREEMAN and H ANN AN , 1981 , 


61 




27 


Research , Survey 


ODDEN and VINCENT, 1978 


122 


i 


28 


Research, Survey 


RODEKOHP, 1976 


138 




29 


Research , Surve y 


WILKEN and CALLAHAN, 1978 


165 




30 


State Report; Illinois 


HICKROD, 1976 


212 4 




31 


State Report 


MINNESOTA, 1977 


* 218 


Scnool Closure : Handbooks and Advice 


* 


Handbook BOPWSTEIM, 1978 7 


173 ___ 




* 


Handbook 


EISENBERGER and KEOUGH , 1974 






32 


handbook 


SARGENT and HANDY, 1974 


193 


Researcn About . 


33 


Nationwide Survey 


ANDREWS, 1974 


5 




34^ 
35 


Case Studies 
Cas^ Studies 


BORNSTEIN, 1978a 
BOYD, 1979 


15 

17 * ' 




36 


Case Studies 


BURLINGAME, 1979 


* 25 , 




37 


Case Studies 


COLTON and F RE LICK, 1979 


29 


i 


38 


Case Studies 


Y EAGER, 1979 


167 


m , 






-s , . — 




* Repeated reference. 
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CHART 31: SHORT READI&Q LISTS ON SCHOOL 


DISTRICTS* 


MANAGEMENT OF DECLINE , BY 


TOPIC AND BY CATEG&PY (continued) 


























NUMBER 


GENRE 


REFERENCE 


ANNOTATION 








S 


NUMBER 


Z^T " 

/School Closure* Research About 


39 


Impact of : On Community 


AMLUNG, I9&C 


3 






On Community 


EISMANN, et aL , 1976 


53 


- 




On Elementary 








School 








• 


Children 


RICHARDS and COHEN, 1981 


135 






On Secondary 
School 










Students 


PARKS , 1980 


124 


✓ Local Scnool District 
Reports 


43 
* 




EUGENE (OREGON) , 1976 
FLEMING, 1980 


2 36 
227 




44 




hAMuLN \LXJNNfcCXCLTi ; , iv//a an a D 


225-226 


* 


45 




LEXINGTON (MASSACHUSETTS) 1976 








* * 


and 1977 


246-247 


Community And School Closure 
Involvement : 


7 1 

46 

47 


Case History 
Advice 


CUBAN, 1979 
EISENBERGER, 1974 


32 
47 




48 


Advice 


EISENBERGER, 1975 


48 




49 


Advice 


EISENBERGER, 1976 


50 ^ 


On Task Forces 


50 


Advice 


EISENBERGER, 1976 


49 




51 


Review of the Literature 


SIERADSKI , 1975 

£ 




• 


52 


Research: Case Study 


NUTTALL, 1976 


120 


Planning 


53 


Case History 


EDLEFSON.'et al - , 1977 


45 




54 


Case History 


MORGAN and WOFFORD, 1977 


106 


* Repeated reference. 
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CHART 31 SHORT 


READING LISTS ON SCHOOL 


DISTRICTS' 


MANAGEMENT OF DECLINE, BY 


TOPIC AND BY CATEGORY (continued) 




CATEGORY AND TOPIC 


NUMBER 


GENRE 


REFERENCE 


ANNOTATION 
NUMBER 














f<eductxons 




General , Policies and 




Compendia of Policies ^ 


r~.iL. Lj 1aT» If X J 1 O 


83 


in Force. 


/ 


Practices 


56, 


Case Hi&tory, Descriptive 


MASTORAKI , 1978 


102 






S7 


State Report * 


OREGON, 197 7 


220 








58 


Advice 


NCLTF , 1976a and b 


117-118 






Legal Issues and 


59 


Advice 


CARR, 1980 


28 






Due Process 


60 


Compendia of Law 


ZIRKEL and BARGE RSTOCK , 1980 


170 






Collective Bargaining 


61 


Advice 


NASSAU, 1978a and b 


110-111 


Lquit/ Issues 




Special Education 


* 


Survey , Nationwide 


DEMBOWSKI, et al., 1979 


\ 41 






* 


Survey, Statewide , Iowa v 


WILXEN and CALLAHAN , 1978, 


165 



Title I 



Survey, Statewide : 
Illinois 



HICK ROD, 1976 



212 



* Repeated reference. 



School Closure and 


* 


Case Study 


COLTON and FRELICH, 197 


9 


29' 




Desegregation 


* 


Local School District 














Report 


PLEMING, 1980 




227 






62 


Local School District 














Report 


SAN JOSE , 1979 




2 39 






63 


Case Study 


VALENCIA, 1980 




tei 




RIF and Affirmative 


64 


Case Study , Descriptive 


DOWNEY, 1976 




44 




Action 


- 65 


Survey, Nationwide 


*^OSENBERG and VINCENT, 


1978 


139 




r - 

Early Retirement 


66 


' State Report 


ELLSVJORTH, 1977 




211 






67 


State Report - 


ILLINOIS, STATE BOARD, 


19^7 


213 
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CHART 31 SHORT READING LISTS ON SCHOOL 


DISTRICTS' 


MANAGEMENT OF DECLINE , BY 


TOPIC AND BY CATEGORY (continued) 
























CATEGORY AND TOPIC 


NUMBER 


GENRE 


REFERENCE 


ANNOTATION / 
NUMBER / 










Special Topics Retrencnment at the 




- 






(continued) Hign School Level 


68 


Survey, Nationwide Sample 
Local School -District 


DEMBOWSKI , et al., 1979 


4 1 






Report 


GEIGER and TORGE, 1977 


228 






Case Study, Descriptive 


HObLLK ana wti»iJi , i / / / 
* 


74 




* 


Case History 


MORGAN and WOFFORD, 1977 


106 






Local School District 










Report 


SEQUOIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 1981 


240 


Inter-District Sharing 


* 


Survey, Nationwide Sample 


DEMBOWSKI t et al. , 1979 


41 




71 


Local School District 










Report 


OLSEN , 1980 


235 












5 

t 










« 











s 




* Repeated reference. 
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4.0 THE EVIDENCE 



Chart 4A, on the pages immediately following, provides a bibliographic 
guide to all references which provide empirical "in format iCn on whatsis 
"happening" in school districts affected by declining enrollments. "What 
ife. happening" is documented in the literature in a variety of ways: fact- 
finding task force reports, anecdotal and descriptive case studies, local 
impact studies, and research efforts which rely on case and survey data of 
varying scope and generalizability . 

The references contained in this chart provide the reader /with a 
kaleidoscopic view of what irs happening in response to decline • This view 
does not add up to any unitary picture, however^ largely because of the 
biases mentioned in Section 1.0 , i.e., those introduced by the contingen- 
cies of publishing semi-popular anecdotal works and by the fact that it 
is only certain types of school districts that produce and make available 
task force reports documenting experiences which may not be representative 
of all school districts with declining enrollments. 

For the above reasons our focus here will be limited to the works which 
provide information about what is/may be happening, generally. That is, we 
limit our review to 4>road- scale surveys of the "impact" of decline and of 
responses to decline; to the more formal academic case studies informed by 1 
a theoretical perspective through which the case data acquire significance 



\ 



23 

We define "decline" as organizational contraction irrespective of whether 
said contraction is precipitated by enrollment drops or fiscal austerity: 
But much of the research literature looks specifically at enrollment decline 
and it is dangerous to assume that the /effects of enrollment decline are 
always going to be the same as the effects of fiscal decline! For example, 
enrollment decline at the high school level may have an impact on the student 
population levels of different courses of study* Fiscal declin^, if unaccom- 
panied by enrollment decline, would not have this effect. On the other hand, 
data about the processes or the effects of certain cut-back decisions, e.g. 
School closings, do increase our understanding of fiscal depline. impact 
of a school closure on costs, on community, on' school politics, and^on chil- 
dren is the same irregardless of whether the school was closed for^emographic 
or fiscal reasons. 
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^llhEL AN INVENTORY OF THE EVIDENCE. A READERS' GUIDE TO STUDIES AND REPORTS DOCUMENTING SCHOOL SYSTEMS 1 ADJUSTMENTS TO DECLINE 



ISSUE 



TOPIC AND SUBT^PIC 



REFERENCE 



ANNOTATION 
NUMBER 



Impact of dec 1 lr 



jt Adninxstra|i ve Practices ASCD, 1980 



i 



o 



,Dvernance 



BOYD , 1979 



CfjBAN, 197^ 

MORGAN AN D W r jf f fi PD , 
1977 



r ir, j rrces 



HI r TROD 1976 

LEPPERT and polth, 
1978 

MINNESOTA, 1977, 

ODDEN AND VINCENT, 
1978 



RpDEKOHR , 1976 

MILKEN AND CALLAHAN, 
1978 



"»r Personnel, Staff 

Compos it ion 
Changes 



DhMBOWSf 1 , 1 979, 

FREEMAN AND HANNAH, 
1981 ' 

HICKROD, 1976 

, ODDEN AND VINCENT, 
1978 



WILKEN AND CALLAHAN, 
1978 



On Progifim, 



Course Offer- 
ings and 
Changes in 
Enrollments " 



17 

32 
106 



212 

97 



218 
122 



138 
165 



4 1 
61 



212 
122 



165 



DEMBOWSKI, 1979 

RODEKOHR , 1976 

WILKEN & CALLAHAN, 1978 



41 
138 
165 



1 o iLU 
ERIC 



STUDY IDENTIFICATION 



GENRE 



METHOD 



Survey 



r 



SCOPE 



Questionnaire 16 school districts nationwide 



Case-study 



Comparat ive, 
longitudinal 



Case-history Descriptive 
Case-history - - - 



8 suburban school districts (Chicago 
area) as they went from growth to 
decline, 1969-1979 

Arlington, Virginia, 1974-1977 

Lincoln-Sudbury, Massachusetts 



— Stdte task force report - 
Survey Statistical 



II iinois 

Nationwide, all 37 states reporting 1 
enrol lment -decline, 1970-1975 



— State task force report — Minnesota 
Survey Statistical 



Survey 
Survey 



Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Washington (1970-71 and 
1974-75} 

Questionnaire 73 Colorado school districts 
Statistical Iowa, 1974-1975, statewide 



Survey 
Survey 



— State task force report - 
Survey Statistical 



Survey 



Questionnaire 94 school districts, nationwide 

Statistical 823 school districts in California; 

849 in New York; 1970-1979 

Illinois, statewide 

Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Washington (1970-71 and 
' 1974-75) 

Statistical Iowa, 1974-75, statewide / 



Survey 
Survey 
Surrey 



Questionnaire 94 school districts, nationwide 
Questionnaire 73 Colorado school districts 
Questionnaire 55 Iowa school districts^ 1975 
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CHART 4_A. AN INVENTORY OF THE EVIDENCE A READERS' GUIDE TO STUDIES AMD REPORTS DOCUMENT IMG SCHOOL SYSTEMS' ADJUSTMENTS TO DECLINE 





ISSUE 


TOPIC AND 


SUBTOPIC 


REFERENCE 




STUDY IDENTIFICATION 


, ~* 








NUMBER 


GENRE 


nLi MUD 


1 ■ — 

SCOPE 


Impact (cont'd.) 


k 

On Program 
Quality 


As Perceived 


DEMBOWSKI, 1979 

WILKEN AND CALLAHAN, 
1978 


41 
' 165 


Survey 
Survey 




Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 


94 
55 


school districts, nationwide 
Iowa-, school districts, 1975 


\ 

* * 




As Measured by 
Achievement Data 


KODEKOHR, 1 976 


li8 „ 


Survey 




Questionnaire 


73 


^ ... 

Colorado school districts 




On Program 


Innovations 


DFMBOWSKI , 1 979 


41 


Survey 




Questionnaire 


94 


school districts, nationwide 








RODEKOHR, 1 1976 


138 


Survey 




Questionnaire, 


73 


Colorado school districts 1 


Responses to 
Dec line 


Planning: 


Enrollment Fore- 
casting (studies 
of forecasting 
methods) 


BERNHARDT, 1980 
t 

SHAW, 1980 


12 
149 


Case-study 
Survey 




Comparative 

Statistical 
time series 


4 "large cities" 

42 Missouri school districts, , 
1970-1979 






Community 
Involvement In 


EDLEFSON, 1977 

HESS, 1979 

MORGAN AND WOFFORD, 
1977 v 


— -t^ 

4 5 1 

72 
106 


Case-history 

Case-history* 
Case-history 




Documents 

"Project 

Design" 


Palo Alto, California 

t 

East Syracuse, New York 

Lincoln-Sudbury, Massachusetts 
schools 




r 


- 


NUTTALL, 1976 

! 


120 


Case-study 




Attitude sur- 
vey and 

behavioral data 


"Mid-size city", upper middle 
class 








ZENKE AND McCLOUD, 1978 169 


Case-study 




Descriptive 


Tulsa t Oklahoma 




Personnel 
Pol icies : 


Changes in „ Hiring 
Practices 

A 


DEMBOWSKI, 1979 
RODEKOHR, 1976 


41 
138 


Survey 
Survey 




Questionnaire 
Questipnnai re 


94 
73 


school districts, ^nationwide 
Colorado school districts t 


• 




RIF; Policies and 
Practices 


CARR, 1980 
ERS, 1973 


28 Case-study^ Descriptive 
181 _ ^Cpmpendium of policies 


Phoenix, Arizona 

16 nationwide, circa 1972-1970 








KELLEY, 1978 


83 


Compendium of 


state policies 


Nationwide 








PHAY , 1980 


127 


Compendium of 


legal doctrine 












POWELL & STEMNOCK, 1975 133 


Compendium of 


legal doctrine 
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CHART 4 A*: %N INVENTORY, OF THE! EVIDENCE . 'A READERS' GUIDE TO STUDIES AND REPORT^ DOCUMENTING* SCHOOL SYSTEMS * ADJUSTMENTS TO DECLINE" 



Responses 
{continued) 



'ISSUE 


TOPIC AND SUBTOPIC 


REFERENCE 

» 


ANNOTATION 
NUMBER 


. ^STUDY IDENTIFICATION 




V- 


GENRE 


METHOD* 


SCOPE 



Personnel RIF*: Polices and SPENLA, 1978 
Policies: 



Practices 
(cont'd. ) 



ZIRKEL "AND 
BARGEBSTOCK 



, 1980 6 ^ 



153 
170 



Review of court cases and 
decisions , 

Review of legislation and 
ll tigation s 

^» 



New York and New Jersey- 



Nationwide 



Furlou*^ (as an DIVOKY, 1979 
alternative to* RTF) 

Inter-district I/D/E/A, 1973 

Job Placement of 
Laid-off $taff 



43 
77 



Case-data 
Case-data 



Descriptive 
Descriptive ' 



Levittown, New York 
Salt Lake City. 



Early Retirement DEMBOWSKI , 1979 
DJVQKY, V 1979 

ELLSWORTH, 1977 



41 
43 



211 



Survey 



Questionnaire 94 school districts, nationwide 



Case-«data Descriptions of early retirement policies in 

Chicago, state of Michigan, and Pasadena, California 

Ca % se-data Descriptive 36 Illinois school districts that 

* have adopted early retirement plans 



Facilities* Change* i,n Space 
Allocation by 
Progsaaw Area 



DEMBOWSKI , 1979 



41 



Survey 



Questionnaire 94 school districts, nationwide 



Alternative Use 
of Surplus* Space 




NN, 1976 



IELL*tf 



MILLER, 



53 



105 



Case-data Local impact. Seattle, Washington 

study - 



•MITCHELL . 
1980 

SAR££flT AND HANDY, 1974 103 



Sifrve 



Surva 




■Questionnaire 14 Arizona school districts 

1 

Questionnaire * 100 school districts, nationwide 



Grade Reorgani- 
sation 



HESS, 1979a 
PIATT, 1975 



71 
129 



Case-history Descriptive 
Case-history Descriptive 



Syracuse , New York 

South Allegheny Schools, 
Pennsylvania ' 



chool 
Closure : 



Research; Survey ANDREWS, 1974 



Survey 



Questionnaire 60 school d 



istr^ct 



s, nationwide 
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CHART 4A : AN INVENTORY OF THE EVIDENCE. A READERS' GUIDE TO STUDIES AND REPORTS DOCUMENTING SCHOOL SYSTEMS' ADJUSTMENTS TO DECLINE 



ISSUE 


TOPIC AND SUBTOPIC 


REFERENCE 


* 

ANNOTATION 


STUDY IDENTIFICATION 








NUMBER 


GENRE 














METHOD 


SCOPE 


R&sponses 


School Xe search , Case- 


BORNSTEIN, 1979 


1 5 


Pjcci-ct'iiHy 


^L/iii^'Cl luliVC 


1 J f Jpu *t ^ r v cph 1 ^1 1 <;f r i rt <5 


( ~ O fi 1 1 n U c; J / 


r 1 rmurp - ct"i»r^>ti<j 


BOYD , 1979 • 








W O U »JVJ L LI Oik 1 \ 111 L'U^ \J f OUl 1 v>W A Uig v4 iw 




17 




vWlUUu i u C 1 V C , 












1 ongi tudinal 


as they went from growth to decline 














(1969 - 1979) 4 > 






BURLINGAME , 1979 


2 5 


Case-study 


Comparative 


8 rural Illinois school districts 
* 






COLTON AND FFELICH , 


29 


case-study 


Comparative , 


37 school closings in St. Louis, 


« 




1979 








Mi^onrv 1969 - 197R 




4 


CUBAN , 1979 


32 


Case-history 


Descriptive 


Arlington, Virginia (1974j77) 












chronology 




4 


YEAGER, 1979 


167 




UcbCI ipLlvc 


V~ i IQIUpQ J. ^ 1 1 ; Hill IU X o 




s Descriptive- 


CROWE, 1979 


31 






On i nrv *a nd Tsrlt^nnvi lip T 1 l*fnO i ^ 




Anecdotal Reports ■ 


GREEN , 1980 








Richmond, Virginia 




66 


- - - 


- - - 






HOSLER AND WETDY , 1977 74 


- - - 


- - - 


Skokie, Illinois ** 


* 




WELDY, 1978 


164 










School District 


EUGENE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 2 36 


- - - 


- - - 


Eugene , Oregon ? . 




Reports 


1976 














HAMDEN, 1977 ' 


225 


- - - 


- - - 


Hainden, Connecticut 






LEXINGTON, 1976 


246 






Lexington, Massachusetts, 


1 




LEXINGTON, 1977 


247 






Lexington, Massachusetts * « , ' 






MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


244 






Montgomery County, Maryland < 






SCHOOLS, 1976 








f ' > 






BIRMINGHAM, 1977 


248 






Birmingham, Michigan 






' SOUTH COLONIE, 1978 


24 3 






South Colonie r Illinois * 




Alternative Interd i strict 


DEMBOWSKI, 1979 


41 


Survey 


Questionnaire 


94 school districts*, nationwide t * 




Practices: ^^aring 


OLSEN, 1980 > 


235 


Case-history 


Descriptive 


* * 

2 small Iowa school districts, 














Belle^laine and HLV -* - 

' i 




• <^ 
Flexible 


NOWAKOWSKI, 1980 


119 


Case-study 


Descriptive 


2 suburban Chicago 9chbol districts 



Scheduling . Leyden Township 212 and Ridgewood 

23*4 
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CHART *k AN INVENTORY OF THE EVIDENCE A READERS' GUIDE TO STUDIES AND REPORTS DOCUMENTING SCHOOL SYSTEMS' ADJUSTMENTS TO DECLINE 



Impact of 
Responses 
Dec 1 me 



ISSUE 


TOPIC AND SUBTOPIC 


^ 

REFERENCE 


ANNOTATION ' 
NUMBER 


-^^ STUDY IDENTIFICATION 








GENRE | METHOD 


SCOPE 







1 '' 



deductions in en Morale and CUBAN , 1979 
Force- Program 

NOTE: See also reference in "Impact: Finance", 
above, and "Chart 4D — Implications of 
Decline for Equity", below. 



5 - hoc 1 
Closure 




32 



Case-history Descriptive * Arlington, Virginia 



Genera 1 
Surveys of 
Impact 



SKIERA, 1978 



152 



Review of the published and fugitive literature, circa 1977 



Impact on 
Community 


AMLUNG, 1980 


3 


Local impact 
study 




6 New York City schools 




EISMANN , 1976 


53 


Local ampact study: before 
"and after measures of community 
impact 


8 Seattle neighborhoods 


Impact on ** 
Pupi Is : 
Eleiaentary 


RICHARDS AND COHEN, 
1981 


135, 


Case-study 


Interview, 
survey ^nd 
socioeconomic 
data 


143 elementary school students, 
grades 2-5, in 3 schools in 
Ithaca, New York 


Impact on 

Pupils: k 

Secondary 


PARKS, 1960 


124 


Case-study 


Interviews with 13 high school drop-outs 
after a high school closure and consolidation 
case in Aurora County, VtaBfc Virginia 


Impact on 
Desegregation 


COLTON AND FRELICH, 
1979 a 4 - 


29 


Case-study 


Quantitative 


37 school closings in St. Louis 
(1969 - 1978) 


r / 


FLEMING, 1980 


227 
* ' i 


Local district task force 
report 


Cleveland, Ohio 




VALENCIA, 1980 * 


161 

• 


Case-history 
» 


Chronological 


Santa Barbara^ California 

i 


i 






/ 


-> 


r 
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in extending, refining or overturning existing generalizations about 
school system behavior, normally, and in decline; and to a select number 
of local impact studies whose findings may be of limited generalizability 
but of much practical significance as caveats and/or cautionary tales* 

The above criteria of comprehensiveness, rigor and significance lead 
us to focus our discussion in this section orT'tne knowledge contained in 
20 key studies, selected out of our 250 item bibliography. A summary of 
each of these key studies, in alphabetical order by reference, is con- 
tained ir.'Chart 4B, on the pages immediately following. Section 4.1 , 
below, provides a discussion of those studies and of their means of gain- 
mg knowledge about decline. Section 4 . 2 focuses on the content bf tfiose 

studies and summarizes the practical , policymaking significance the 

2 4 ' 

knowledge contained th^^m. 



4.1 PATTERNS OF INVESTIGATION 



/ 



A possible way to categorize and discuss these 20 major studies is to 
consider some of' their differences and similarities in intent, scope and 
method. These differences and similarities can be summarized as follows, 

4.1.1 Investigations of What is Happening 

in Declining Districts ^ 
* 'p 

Some studies set out to investigate what is happening to and in districts 
experiencing declining enrollment. ASCD (1980), for example, represents a 
nationwide survey conducted to ascertain whether districts in decline — demo- 
graphic and fiscal — made any changes in their administrative practices* 
More specifically, it attempted to assess the impact of declining enrollments, 
declining budgets and collective bargaining on the following supervisory 



24 l . 

The focus on practical significance leads us to downplay some issues, 

i*e*, factors over which local policymakers have no control and knowledge 
of which would not inform their decisionmaking* It also leads us to high- 
light findings and data which may not be central to the research objectives 
o£ the studies under discussion* 



95 



140 
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CHART 4B; SUMMARY, OF MAJOR RESEARCH STUDIES ON DECLINE IN SCHOOLS 



REFERENCE. 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 



MAJOR FINDINGS/CONCLUSIONS 



METHOD AND SCOPE 



ANDREWS t 1974 



What criteria are used in school 
closing decisions? Respondents 
were asked which of the following 
criteria were definitive: 

• Impact on neighborhood 

• Desegregation 

• Crime rate 

• Property values 

• Enrollment decline 

• Age of building 

• Congruence with city planning 

• Proximity, to other schools 

• Safety of school children 

• Safety of building 

• Impact on educational programs 

Do school managers invoke a 1 
nbmber of criteria in their 
decisions to close schools? 

What is school managers' 
consensus on the optimum size 
schools? 



ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION 
AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, 
1980 ^ 



What has been the effect of 
decline on supervisory practices? 



Three most oft-cited criteria were: 
"Enrollment Decline," "Age of 
Building," and "Desegregation." 

73 percent cited "Enrollment Decline" 

f 

47 percent cited "Age *of Building".- 

"Impact on Educational Programs" was 
mentioned by only 5 percent. 



Survey of school 
officials nationwide 
N = 60. 



A majority -- 66 percent — used only 
ope or two criteria; 75 percent only 
used three or four criteria. 

Optimum size per school was perceived 
to be 300 - 500. 

School size of below 200, l or above 700, 
was not considered desirable. 



Found ffb effect. That is supervisory 
structures an<^ practices remained 
unchanged, or rather, interview arid 
survey respondents^-did not perceive 
or report any changes. 



Stratified sample of 16 ^ 
school systems nationwide 
(urban, suburban and «. 
medium sized city) . 

Questionnaires and on-site 
interviews with district 
and buildino administra- 
tors, teachers and teacher 
organization leaders. 

Design did not allow for 
cross-sectional or longi- 
tudinal comparisons. 
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CHART 4B : SUMMARY Or MAJOR RESEARCH STUDIES ON DECLINE IN SCHOOLS 



(continued) 



REFERENCE 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 



MAJOR FINDINGS/CONCLUSIONS 



METHOD AND SCOPE 



buRNSTEIN, 197^ 



What criteria are used in school 
closure decisions? More speci- 
fically to what extent are 
closure decisions based on 
" KEMEC" criteria which include: 

. • Academic excellence 

• Rate of enrollment decline 

• Socioeconomic, ethnic, racial 
balance 

• Safety 

• Recycltibiiity (of building) 

• Capital outlay/operational costs 

• Educational flexibility of ^ 
faculty 

• Transportation costs 



Of 12 school districts studied, 
niffe closed schools on the basis 
of "KEMEC" type "efficiency 
criteria," three made closure 
decisions on "pol ltical" consider- 
ations. 

Neighborhoods with the least political 
. clout low voter turnout in school 
board elections tend to lose their 
schools in closure decisions. 

Elected board members involved in 
contested school closure decisions 
tend not to be re-elected. 

Where ongoing community information > 
programs regarding closure exist, the 
conf 1 let surrounding final closure 
decisions is dampened, especially 
when the process is extended over a 
period of three years. 



Comparative case study 
of 12 school' districts 
in New Jersey. 



What is the impact on local 
school policymaking of the change 
from growtn to decline?- * 

How do upper vs. lower status 
communities differ in terms of 
the impact of decline upon their 
respect l ve governance and pol i cy- 
making processes? i 



Depends on the type of community 
(upper vs. lower SES) and community 
political culture. 

High status communities suffer from 
higher levels of conflict, and thus, 
are more " impacted" by deel ine . 

Decisionmaking in high status 
communities becomes more "political" 
as a result ot pecline. 

The definitions of "rational" 
criteria for making retrenchment 
decisions become sub}ect to 
political debate and interest group 
contests. 



Comparative longitudinal 
case studies of 8 suburban 
school districts in the 
Chicago area (1969-79) 
as they moved from growth 
to decline. * 

Sample includes white 
collar and blue collar 
communities. 

Study is ongoing. It 
draws before and after 
comparisons (growth- 
decline) , cross-sectional 
comparisons (high vs. low 
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CHART 4B: SUMMARY OF MAJOR RESEARCH STUDIES ON DECLINE IN SCHOOLS 



(continued) 



REFERENCE 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 



MAJOR FINDINGS/CONCLUSIONS 



METHOD AND SCOPE 



BOYD, 1979 
( continued) 



co 



How do school district authorities 
decide when to close a school and 
which schools to close? How much 
of the answer to the first part 
of the question may be safely in- 
ferred simply from enirollment 
trend data? 



The "rational-consensual" ("public- 
regarding" ) policymaking orien- 
tation which tends to be prevalent 
in higher status districts may be 
less well suited for dealing with 
redistributive issues — seeking and 
striking compromises — than the 
more "political" {"private-regarding") 
policymaking orientation prevalent in 
lower. status districts. 

Enrollment decl me^rates do not "pre- 
dict"' which school will be closed. 

i 

"Rational" and "political" criteria 
tend to get intertwined — rational 
criteria, e.g., "program Quality", 
become subject to political debate. 

School location per se (quite apart from 
transportation and "walking distance" 
issues) is an important informal 
criterion of school closure. The loca- * 
tion of a school can override its vul- 
nerability (to closure) due to loV- 
enrollment and save it from being closed. 
Value and political considerations 
create areas with special claims to 
the maintenance of their schools which 
school boards wish to respect or believe 
they must respect. ^ 



status communities) , and 
compares levdls of 
corranunity conflict 
vis-a-vis rate of decline 
and community type. 



Q ill 
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CHART 4B: SUMMARY OF MAJOR RESEARCH STUDIES ON DECLINE IN SCHOOLS 



(continued) 



REFERENCE 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 



MAJOR FINDINGS/CONCLUSIONS 



METHOD AND SCOPE 



BURLINGAME, 1979 



How do local community values 
affect school district problem- 
solving in response to decline? 



COLTON AND FRELICH, 1979 



V0 



What criteria govern school 
^closure decisionmaking do * 
policymakers base theu> school 
c losure* decisions upon efficiency 
critera such as student-classroom 
ratio and unit cost of operation? 



Are school closure decisions 
accompanied by citizen partici- 
pation and public information 
campaigns? 



Local community values -- rather 
than cost or technical rational 
criteria are most often invoked 
in policy debates about school 
closure and consolidation. 



Comparative case studies 
of retrenchment decision- 
making in nine rural, east 
Illinois school districts. 



,not 



Careful economic planning d 
characterize school clo^re 
decisions. 

School location and school size 
wcye the operative criteria. 

Location: Level of utilization in 
adjacent school building sites 
was a factor >v Many underutilized 
buildings were H^pt open because 
there was no adjacfeot school which 
had space for pupilsr\This stemmed 
from a policy commitment* to the 
concept x>f neighborhood schools. 

Size: ceteris par lbus — i.e., 

location, age of building, degree 
of excess space, etc. — the 
smaller the School the more likely 
it was to be closed. 

No citizen participation and no 
public information initiatives. 
This was due, it is argued, .to the 
districts' commitment to the 
neighborhood school. 



Quantitative case study 
of" 37 school closings- in 
St. Louis, 1969-1978. 



Compared characteristics 
of closed schools with 
the characteristics of 
schools not closed. 
Tabulated data revealed 
regularities in the 
characteristics of closed 
schools. Such regulari- 
ties were the basis for 
inference about closure 
decisionmaking criteria. 
The inferences were 
checked against testimony 
and exhibits from the St. 
Louis desegregation ca^e 
Liddel v. City of 
St. Louis. 
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CHART 4B: SUMMARY OF MAJOR RESEARCH STUDIES ON DECLINE IN SCHOOLS 



REFERENCE 



COLTON AND ERELICH,' 1979 
( continued) 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 



Do school officials in large 
cities adhere to a growing body 
of professional lore about "good 
practice" in closing schools? 



DLMB<JWSKI, et d l. , 1979 



r ■ 



school instructional programs? 



Does decline adversely affectr 
'equity initiatives in instruc- 
tional programs? 




I 

How does v Recline affect the 
range of- courses being offered? 



(continued) 



MAJOR FINDINGS/CONCLUSIONS 



METHOD AND SCOPE 



Officials" in this study did not. 

;e about good practice is based on 
iburban contexts. This may be 
inapplicable to large city school 
systems because higher degrees of 
bureaucratization impose higher 
information costs oh big school 
districts. Intra-organizational 
distortion in information flows 
makes rational planning more 
difficult. 



As overall school enrollments 
decline, so do student enrollments' 
in various courses of study. 

nguage arts, social studies, fine 
s seem particularly susceptible 
enrol Iment loss. 

No, special education, compensatory 
education (and vocational education) 
are increasing both within and 
across school districts irrespective 
of enrollment decline* 



Course-offerings are not reduced in 
proportion as staff is reduced. 
But, decline did reduce the number 
of courses actual ly "taught^in any 
term. 



^ Most "comprehensive 
extant study of the 
impact of decl'ine. 



A nat lonwiVte survey of a 
sample of 320 school dis- 
tricts broken down by 
size, region and percent 
student population 
change. Survey ques- 
tionnaire. 

Received a 31 percent 
response rate — \94 



School districts 
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CHART 4B: SUMMARY OF MAJOR RESEARCH STUDIES ON DECLINE IN SCHOOLS 



(continued) 



REFERENCE 



RE SEARCH QUESTIONS 



MAJOR E INDlNCS/COfrlCLUSIONS 



METHOD AND SCOPE 



DEMBOWSKI, et al., 1979 
(Continued) 



Is decline an opportunity ol a 
problem what, is the impact on 
program quality ana 1 on innovation? 



To what extent are school dis- 
tricts sharing resources and . 
does decline lead to mter- 
district sharing and other joint 
ventures? 



Quality: A greater percentage of 
declining districts reported that 
program quality had increased or' 
decreased. But districts wi^i 
greatest rates of enrollment de- 
cline reported that the quality 
of t ne 1 r educa 1 1 on a 1 prog r am h ad , 
deteriorated. 

Decline districts showed an ut~ 
crease in the dropout rate; growing 
districts showed a decrease. 

Innovation: A greater percentage urSe 
alternative education. 

A greater percentage of declining 
districts use compu-ter assisted 
instruction, however, a majority 
of both growing and declining dis- 
tricts do not use computer as sis ted 
instruction . 

fn the majority of districts with 
declining enrollments, the length 
of the materials replacement cycle 
ei the r remained the same or 
lengthened while it shortened in 
districts with increasing enrjollmen\. 

A higher percentage q4 declining (as* 
opposed to growing) districts do not 
cooperate with other educational agencies 
to provide school services. Joint ven- 
tures and interdistrict sharing was. most 
common for? special education and voca- 
tional education . 



Survey response data 
allowed for cross- K 
sectional comparisons 
between growing, stable, 
and declining school 
districts. 



/ 




CHART 4b: SUMMARY OF MAJOR RESEARCH STUDIES ON DECLINE IN SCHOOLS 



REFERENCE 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 



{ continued) 



MAJOR FINDINGS/CONCLUSIONS 



METHOD AND SCOPE 



■DEMBGWSKI, et al,, 1979 
(continued* 



Wnat is the effect of decline on 
school personnel and personnel 
policies? 



Staff composition In high decline 
districts, staff reductions are 
greatest in foreign languages a$d 
agricultural education, while staff 
additions are in special education. 

Higher percentage of declining 
districts have faced an increase in 
the median age of teaching staff . 
Growing districts showed a decrease. 

Hiring practices: All districts, re- 
gardless of enrollment trends, have 
increased use of part-time staff. 

No difference between growing and 
declining districts in the amount 
of mservice training. 

^Much, larger percentage of declining 
districts are requiring teachers^ to 
have state teaching certifications 
in more than one subject area. 

Early retirement: Majority of all 
districts — growing , stable or 
declining — did not make changes 
in the<ir retirement policies. 

Of those that did indicate a Change, 
* more declining districts had adopted 
an early retirement option. 

Of those districts, more large dis- 
tricts than small districts instituted 
early retirement* 
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CHAKI 4&. SUMMARY Or MAJOf RESEARCH STUDIES ON DECLINE IN SCHOOLS 



(continued) 



PEFEREN C£ 



LIoMANN, t.t al, , 1976 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 



MAJOR FIND! NGS/ ^OHCEUS I '"AS 



METHOD AND SCOPE 



Scnool closare, impact of, St^dy 9 ourjnt to identify the irr.pact of school 
closure on tne community. Found tnat neighborhood residents perceive 
that school closure wo.^ld adversely affect the community. More specific 
questions and /indinqs are as fol lows - 




Is the quality of a ne 1 gnbornood 
adverse iy affected t>y scnool 

SOT 



What 1 s the economic 
school closure? 



1 mp<i c t 



Does school ilosure affect 
quality of education available 
to s tuden ts in the c losure 
neighborhood? 

Does school closure affect school 
levy support? 

Does school closure change the 
pattern and frequency of community 
use of school buildings? 



Sur/e/ f-'ur.d Uttle evider e that 
tne neighborhood had been adversely 
affected but survey respondents felt 
tnat ne ignDorhood wou Id cnange, for 
tne worse , as a result of school 
cl osure , 

Only 10 percent of survey respon- 
dents saia tr-eir primary reason for 
choosing to live in tne area was the 
proximity of the school. 

Higher turnover of residential 
property after school closure. 

Business sales vol ume decreased 
sfrrce closure f sale value ctf-&rtnes 
dropped, increase in housing vacancy 
rate for areas within three blocks 
of the closed school. 

Responden t s though t it did but test 
scores in reading and math showed no 
impact on the educational progress of 
pupils affected by school closure. 



Closure resulted in an increase in the 
total number of community uses. 



Don y 1 1 ud 1 na 1 1 oc a 1 
impact study. Survey 
of homes and businesses 
in four Seattle * 
(Washington) neighbor- 
hoods which had their 
scnools closed and four 
demographically matched 
neighborhoods which had 
not. Survey responses 
measured irercentions of 
the moact of school 
closure on quality of 
life and gathered physi- 
cal data on other impact 
measures. Causal infer- 
ences *ere based on com- 
parisons of data — 
survey and physical -- 
before £*tdcx* ter closure. 



CHAPT 4B; SUMMARY OF MAJOR RESEARCH STUDIES ON DECLINE 



SCHOOLS 



(continued) 



REFERENCE' 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 



FREEMAN AND HANNAH, 1981 



ifcw do schools as complex formal 
organizations react to decline as 
opposed to growth? 

How are staffing patterns dif- 
ferent in decline as opposed to 
growth? 



MORGAN AND WOFFQRD, 19*77 



O 



How is participatory planning 
under condit ions of decl ine 
different from planning in 
in growth conditions? 



MAJOR FINDINGS /CONCLUSIONS 



Districts respond faster to changes 
in enrollment when enrollment is 
growing than when it is declining. 

"Number of administrators" responds 
to changes in enrollment i.e., 
more pupils, more administrators 

in period of growth, but to 
changes in funding in per lods of 
decline . 

The ratio of administrators to 
teachers increases as districts 
are in decline. 



-METHOD AND SCOPE 



Survey of 832 school 
districts in California 
and 845 in New York. 
Data on staffing pat- 
terns for those districts 
1970-79. Compared pat- 
terns of growing and 
declining districts. 
Study was designed to 
test a mathematical 
model of mtra- 
orgamzational interest 
group politics. 



Difficult to get community involve- 
ment i.e., ownership in -- a 
retrencnment rather than a growth * 
process. It is difficult to get 
people (and school- communi ty 
interest groups) to become £on- 
cerned about reducing future costs. 

Rational planning by consensus led 
to the necessity for considering 
and reconciling constituency inter- 
ests. In the end this led to the 
addition rather than the reduction 
of programs and costs. 

School leaders' professional norms, 
i.e., internalized criteria of "success" 
and "strong leadership," were defined 
m terms of growth-expansion rather 
than retrenchment-cost reduction. 



Case history of a plan- 
ning effort to address 
enrollment decline in 
the Lincoln-Sudbury 
(Mass . ) regional high 
school district. 





CHART 4B: SUMMARY OF MAJOR RESEARCH STUDIES OK DECLINE IN SCHOOLS 



REFERENCE 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 



f 



NUTTALL, 1976 



Do citizens advisory committees/ 
task forces reconcile potential 
conflicts concerning decline and 
retrencnment? 



O 



ODDEN AND VINCENT, 1978 



What effects has decline had on 
local school district expendi- 
tures? 
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(continued) 



MAJOR F^LMDINGS/CONCLUSIO NS 



METHOD AND SCOPE 



Yes, and no. Nuttall ascertained 
the value positions of committee 
members and then traced threir 
effects on committee process and 
outcomes. He found that; 

• Value positions reflected group 
and constituency interests and did 
not change as a result of group 

- process* 

• Value positions were a good pre- 
dictor of members voting behavior, 

• Committee process did lead to 
coalition gilding and hence to 
the bridging of some constituency 
interests. 

• Committee process may have crys- j 
talized and articulated community 
interests. Committees' recommen- 
dations were followed by a hotly 
contested school board election 
resulting in an unprecedented 
turnover of incumbents 4 Issues 

and issue-conflicts in that* election 
mirrored value positions/conflicts 
identified m the advisory committee. 



Case history of the 
decisionmaking process 
of a "citizens advisory 
committee on declining 
enrollments'* in one 
upper middle class 
community. 



Per pupil operating. expenditures in 
highest decline districts exceed 
statewide averages . 

Expenditures per pupil for two 
categories of expenditure — "main- 
tenance" and "operation of plant" 
— are significantly higher in 
decline districts and are most 
Strongly associated with decline. 



Statistical survey of 
School finances in 
Michigan, Missouri, 
Iowa,, South Dakota 
and Washington (1970- 
1971 and 1974-1975) . 
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REFERENCE 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 



MAJOR FINDINGS/CONCLUSIONS 



METHOD AND SCOPE 



ODDEN AND VINCENT, 1978 
{cone inued) 






No strong pattern of correlation 
between t ransportat ion expend it ures 
and declining enrollments. 




What are the effects on 
of enrollment decline? 


personnel 


Pupil-teacher ratios are lower in 
declining districts. / 








Pupil-teacher ratios are decreasing 
most* rapidly in declining districts. 

Average teacher salary in declining 
districts is not significantly above 
statewide average , 


• * 




> 


The increase in administrative ex- 
penditures per pupil, on percent- 
. increase basis, significantly exceed 
those for instructional expenditures 
per pupil , 



PARKS, 1980 



What is the impact of high school 
closure and consolidation on 
student dropout rate? 



Drop-out rate among high school 
students whose school was closed 
increased by 26 percent in the two 
years immediately following school 
closure and consolidation. 

Most frequently cited reason, among 
interviewees, was attendance at dis- 
tant, consolidated high school; ^ 
factors included "long bus ride," 
"increased class size," and "worse 
student-teacher relations. " 



Interview with 13 high 
school dropouts in 
Aurora County, West 
Vi rginia. 



RICHARDS AND COHEN, 1981 



How are elementary school 
children affected by school 
closure and merger? 



Children respond to anticipated or 
actual closing of their school 
negatively, but there is little 
long-term effect. This reaction is 
related to the immediacy %he 
situation: children anticipating a 



Impact study of 14 3 
elementary school chil- 
dren — second through 
fifth grades — affected 
by two scnooi closings in 
Ithaca, New York. 
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RgFLRgNCE * ' j *RESEARCH QU^TIONS " 

: — 

RICHARDS AND COHEN , 1981 * , 

(continued) 

S 



Are some children better dble to 
adjust to school closure and mer- 
ger? What makes the difference? 




Are children's attitudes merely a, 
reflection of parents' attitudes 
t0 Jj^9^ clos^e/merger ? 



(continued) 



MAJOR FINDINGS/CONCLUSIONS 



METHOD AND SCOPE 



closure and merger are most 
negative (80 percent); children 
attending the school that hosted 
the new st uden t s were least nega- 
tive (35 per^enO ( while those 
children whose school closed nine 
months earlier fell soirewhere* in 
between (70 percent). 

Child's education is not signifi- 
cantly related to sex, popularity, 
how well child likes school, or how 
well the child does in school aca-' 
demica^ly, socially, or emotionally.. 

Age makes a difference: second and 
third graders remained fiends 
almost excl usi ve ly- wi th children 
from their original school . Second 
graders "have the least number of 
cross- school friendships, fifth 
graders the most. 

Presence of siblings m Sthe new, 
"host" schools made no difference 
as far as nega 1 1 ve~pos 1 1 rive f ee 1 1 ngs 
to merger. s * * 

Attitudes not caused by parents. 
Questionnaire results show parents 
were unable to jtidge their feelings 
about closure/merger independently 
of thgir child's feelings. , 

* • . 



Inc]uded v chi ldren 
ant iCi pat l ng a school 
closing m tlj^ near 
future , chl ldren^^ 
whose school had closed 
nine months earlier, efrd 
chl ldren whose school 
hosted the students from 
the school thatV closed 

Data consisted of indi- 
vidual interviews with 
Children, interviewer 
ratings, sociometric 
measures , parent ques- 
tionnaires, and teacher 
^eval uat ions*. 



i 
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CHART AB: SUMMARY OF MA J OH RESEARCH STUDIES ON DECLINE IN SCHOOLS 



REFERENCE 



RICHARDS 'AND COHEN, 1981 
(continued) , 



RESEARCH .QUESTIONS 



What closure/merger practices can 
lessen the adverse impact on 
chi Idren? 



RODEKOHK, 1975 



Are patterns of r,esour^e allo- 
cation different ,in districts in 
decl l ne? 



O 

CD 
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Docs size of district make a 
ditference for its adjustments to 
deql me? 



Do leveljs orpf^udent achievement 
and attainment differ with rates 
ot -decline? 




(-continued) 



MAJOR FINDlt^GS/CONCLUglONS 



METHOD AND SCOPE 



Balance in merging school popula- 
tions: children whose classrooms 
had an uneven mix of children from 
the two schools made fewer cross- 
school friendships. Should try to 
establish e^en ratios of "new" to 
"old" children in the classrooms. 

Children's greatest fear was of 'the 
"unknown" and programs designed to 
"make the unknown, known" may 
alleviate children's fears. 



Costs afe increased, perf pnp tl , 
in decline districts. 

Pupi 1 -teacher ratios are lower. 

Decline districts hire fewer 
teachers capable of teaching in 
more than one subject area. 

Large school districts are more* 
successful in adapting to decline 
th**r> smal 1 school districts:- Smal 1 
# districts cannot realize minimal 
economies ,of scale. 

"Lower droj>out rates and higher 
achievement scores are positively 4 
associated with decline. 

Note; Author hypothesizes that 
this may be due to two factors: 
lower pupil - teacher ratios and 
the fact that districts most in 
decline are , rural and socially 
stable and i^omogoneous* 



Survey of. Colorado school 
districts. Survey ques- 
tionnaire mailed out to 
superintendents of 73 
school districts experi- 
encing decline (percent 
change in ADA from 1961- 
62 to 1969-70J. Five 
districts — a "typical 
district", a high rate of 
decline district, a non- 
agricultural district*, 
and a district in which 
the superintendent did 
know that his enrollments 
had declined — were * 
selected' for more in- 
depth data gathering by- 
interview. , 



0 
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(continued) 



REFERENCE 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 



MAJOR FINDINGS/CONCLUSIONS 



METHOD AND SCOPE 



RvDEKGHR, 1975 



Are districts in decline less 
liVrely to engage in program 
innovation? 



Yes, and no. Large districts have 
used decline as an .opportunity for 
I rogram ltanovat ion . Sma 11 districts 
on the other hand have difficulty 
in mai ntairung a "comprehensive 
program. 



Survey included data 
about staffing, school 
district finances, 
community- type and 
SES, and dropout rates 
and achievement scores 
as^ output measures. 



r* ILK-EN ANl> L/\LLAHAN , 1978 



Wh a t is tn e i mpa c t o'f de c 1 1 ne or. 
school finances? 



O 



wnat is the impact of decline on 
'sthool programs as perceived by 
school officials? 



Nationally, states with declining 
enrollment exhibited virtually the 
same percentage increase in per- 
pupil expenditure ag states with 
rising enrollments (this holds if 
states are used as the unit of 
observation) . 

r 

In Iowa, the impact has been • 
minimal. Districts wi^h the 
largest decl ine do exhibit higher 
educat lonarl expend i ture s but thev^ 
are a^so wealthier and have lower 
tax rates. 

S3 percent felt that the impact was 
minifoal (interview data from SS Iowa 
school districts in decline); IS per- 
cent thought decline led to improve- 
ment, 13 percent — mostly classroom, 
teachers — thought it was harmful. 



rEAGkR, 1979" 



How do school system^ t use tech- 
nical data in planning for school 
closure? How does the avail- 
ability of computer-generated 
predictive data affect those 
deliberations? 



Final decisions was not governed btf£ 
computer-generated data {via a sinui-^ 
La* ion) of the impact of alternative' 
school closing^. Schools actually 
closed were -not those "recommended**, 
by the simulation. 



Survey , statewide in 
Iowa. Finance data from 
public records 1972-75. 
Program impact data from 
interviews with school 
officials in SS Iowa 
school districts* whi qh 
experienced decline. 



Case history by partici- 
pant/observer of school 
closure deliberation in 
Champaign, Illinois, 
1976-77. 
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CHART la : SUMMARY ur MAJOR RESEARCH STUjIES ON DECLINE I N SCHOOLS 



f -on t ir* jed) 



REFERENCE 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 



MAJOR FINDINGS/CONCLUSIONS 



METHOD AND SCOPE 



Y EAGER, 1979 
( con 1 irued) 



Data did help decisionmakers see some 
counter-intuitive effects of different 
policy options. 

Data also helped to set aside some 
conflicts over the facts and focused 
conanumty debate over valine, i.e., 
the school closure criteria themselves. 

Author concludes that "hard data 
create more issues than they resolve." 
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practices: the provision of in-service, teacher evaluation, curriculum* 
improvement, and instructional supervision. Questionnaires and on-site 
interview data — from tea6hers, teacher organization officers, curricu- 
lum supervisors, principals, assistant superintendents and superinten- 
dents — were gathered from a nationwide sample of sixteen school dis- 
tricts (urban, suburban, and medium-sized cities),. The study found no 
perceived impact, as reported by questionnaire and interview respondents, 
of decline in supervisory practices. * « 

Podekohr (197^) studied how Colorado school districts adjusted to 
enrollment decline. A statistical comparison between growing and de- 
clining districts statewide showed consistent and systematic differences , 
ir. patterns of financing and staffing. That these differences were asso- 

♦ciated with enrollment decline, was tested in a survey questionnaire ad- 
ministered to superintendents in 73 Colorado school districts which had 
shown a decline in ADA (Average Daily Attenance) between the school year 
1961-62 and i969-70. flData gathering was conducted in 1973.) Survey 
data (based on a 65 percent response rate) consisted of self-reported per- 
ceptions of the impacts and problems of decline for finances, staffing, 
and program. The survey was supplemented by yet a third level of analysis 
m which Rodekohr conducted in-depth interviews with superintendents in 
five school districts: a "typical" decline district, a high rate of de- 
cline district, a low rate of decline, district , a non-agricultural decline 
district, and a district in which 11 the superintendent 'thought enrollment 
had increased when actually 4 it declined" (p. 45) . (Ten percent of all re7 

.sponding superintendents did not realize that their enrollments hkd dropped, 
p. 34.) Rodekohr found that: (i) patterns of resource allocation were 
different in declining districts — per pupil costs increased and pupil 
teacher ratios are lower; (ii) these differences were believed by respon- 
dents to be the result of having t<s adjust to decline; and (iii) while de- 
clining districts had higher achievement scores and lower drop-out rates, 
declining district managers reported an inability to continue to maintain 
innovative and comprehensive programs. However, Rodekohr* s conclusions (as 
noted by Jtembowsk^L, et al. # $979:25) are confounded by the uneven incidence 
of decline in Colorado in 1970-71 (predominantly in small rural school 

* * 
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districts) which biased his sample. Thus, Rodekohr himself, concedes tr 
"some of the problems that this study found to be associated with decline 
are actually problems associated with decline in rural areas" (p. 54). 

The confounding effect of uneven incidences of enrollment decline is 
highlighted in Wilken and Callahan's (1978) "statistical survey of school 
finance data in Iowa, 19.72-1975. Iowa school districts in deqline do exhi- 
bit higher per pupil expenditures but they are also wealthier and have 
lower tax rates than the sta^e average. ^ 

4.1.2 Investigations of What is Different About 
Districts in Decline l « 

Survey data from officials in declining districts may reveal (i) what 
is happening in those districts, . and* (ii) officials 1 perceptions whether 
what is happening is, or is not, caused by declining enrollments. But from 
'this data alone, it is dangerous to conclude anything about the impact of 
decline. Cne way to begin to assess the impact is to draw ciross-sectional 
comparisons between declining and growing districts and to isolate what is ^ 
different about the latter. Four studies — Dembowski, et al. , 1979; Free- 
man and Hannan, 1981; Odden and Vincent, 1978; andNwilken and Callahan, 1978 
— provide such cross-sectional comparisons. \* 

The necessity for such comparisons is vividly demonstrated in Wilken^ 

and Callahan's survey of the impact of decline on Ipwk school districts, 

* \ * • 

1972-75. In 'addition to identifying systematic differences in school* finan- 

f * 25 \ 

cing between growing and 'declining districts, Wilken\and Callahan also . 

conducted on-site interviews with school , administrators and teaching staff, 

« • 
in 55 Iowa school districts (no sample breakdown data is provided in the re- 

ference listed), both declining and growing, in 1975* They report that 

* 

1\p. 293) : 

In our interv^ew^ with school officials and staff in -declining" 
enrollment districts, we asked: "How would you rate- the' impact 



* / 

25 The same question was asked and similar methodology was employed by 
Od£en and 'Vincent (1978) in their analysis of the fiscal impacts of decline 
in Michigan, Missouri \ Iowa, South Dakota and Washington/ As is the case 
with all studies discussed here, specific findings will be presented ^in 
Section 4.2, below. 
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of the decline on the quality of your program overall?" 
Somewhat surprisingly, 53* percent said "inconsequential" 
' and 15 percent said either "somewhat helpful" or /generally 
helpful." About 20 percent said "somewhat harmful" and 
13 percent — disproportionately classroom teachers — 
said "generally harmful." 

When these responses were compared to results from districts with increasing 
enrollment, Wilken anQ Callahan (1978:295) found that perceptions about what 
specific school services have deteriorated *'are very similar in decreasihg 
and increasing enrollment school districts." [Emphasis in original.] They 
conclude that "...many of the suggested woes resulting from declining en- 
rollment are likely to be the product of o£her trends" and, that "declining , 
enrollment can result in the erosion of service quality, but not' nearly to 
the degree that some believe." i . ^ 

But once again, the uneven incidence of enrollment decline, and based 
on Wilken and Callahan 1 s own data, the contingent fact that in Iowa, for 
197^-75, "enrollment drops tended to concentrate in high wealth districts" 
(p. 277) needs to be considered in making any conclusion about the "woes" 
of enrollment decline. It is sensible to compare districts in growth with 
districts in decline and isolate what is different about the latter, and 
then to draw conclusions about the impact of decline based, on those dif- 
ferences. But, in or.de r to make any inferences about the actual (as opposed 
to perceived) impacts of decline, declining enrollments have to be isolated 
as the difference. Otherwise one gets the confounding effects of "rurality" 
(Kodekohr) , or "high property wealth" (Wilken and Callahan) • The isolation 
of decline and rates of decline as the difference requires a' larger universe 
for sampling. 

Such a universe is provided in Dembowski, et^al. (1979), a nationwide 
survey of the effects of declining enrollments on instructional programs, 
and supervisory pracjjjpes. Dembowski 1 s is the most comprehensive survey of 
school districts in decline and one of the few studies to provide data on 
the instructional effects of enrollment decline as measured bv responses to 
a ox\e stionnaire mailed out to a sample of 320 school districts, nationwide* 
The sample was stratified accordincx to district size, MEW reaion of the 
United States , and percent pupil population change from 1970" to* 1977, rang- 
ing from a greater than 5 percent increase ,* to a greater than 20 percent 
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decrease d The survey instrument contained 120 r items dealing with staffing 
patterns, instructional technology changes, and course offerings. Respon- 
dents were asked to limit their reported effects bf enrollment decline to 
• changes that occurred from 1970 to 1977. Ninety-two districts, with repre- 
sentation in all -cells of the stratified sample, returned the survey ques- 
tionnaire. Patterns, of response^ were correlated with percentage of pupil 
population change and with district size. 

Derabowski's design did consider district wealth but there were no 
statistically significant differences in responses to decline among dis- % 
tricts of varying property wealth {as measured in assessed evaluation) al- 
though decreasing enrollment districts did tend to have lower median incomes 
and a greater proportion of minority population. (Hence, in Dembowski 1 s 
sample, it is the M poorer >< ^iatricts which have declining enrollment.) 
Dembowski's design not only provided data about what is happenfng in de- 
clining districts but also allowed f* comparison between self-reported 
■practices in declining vs. growing districts, in districts declining at 
different rates, and in districts of varying size with equal rates of en- 

roliment decline. 

Dembowski found that declining districts are distinguished by: 
J) ' * Having a narrower, more restricted range of course offerings. 

« Less innovation and longer materials replacement cycles. 

• I*ss cooperation and inter-district sharing except for the 
smallest districts and for special and vocational. education . 

• 'A greater propensity Jin large districts) to institute early 
1 retirement. 

• A general emphasis on requiring teachers to have' state 
certification in more than one subject area. 

• A greater perception of change in program quality. A greater 
percentage of. declining districts reported that quality had 
either increased or decreased. But reports of program quality 
deterioration increased in direct proportion to the rate of 
enrollment decline* 

Notwithstanding, the ab6ve contributions to knowledge about the differ- 
ence between school district practices when enrollments 'are declining, m 
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Dembowski 1 s study has several, self -admit ted, generic limitations. 

Association 'does not establish causality, even when, as in Dembowski 1 s 

survey instrument, respondents recorded what they perceived to be the causes 

of changes in their practices, e.g., Item 11:1 reads, "How has your teacher 

retirement policy been affected by student population changes?" (p. 114, 

emphasis not in original), or, Item 111:5 reads, "Have student population 

changes affected the number and types of administrative positions in your 

district?" (p. 115). It is possible that these and other practices reported 

in questionnaire items (the majority of items do not illicit information 

.about causation) which do not make suppositions about causes may be due to 

other factors. In commenting on the decrease, among declining districts, 

course offerings in advanced mathematics, science, foreign languages and 

fine arts, Dembowski concludes (1979:96): 

♦.♦a plausible explanation is tttat school districts are 
minimizing their educational services and instructional 
options to the academically talented student. It "is in- 
creasingly difficult in times of high cost, cost-effective 
analysis and of educational productivity, and reduced 
revenues, to justify namtenance and staffing of courses 
with low enrollments. . .similar responses are probably 
occuring in other "frill, nonrequired" courses,... - 

But, Dembowski goes on to note that the apparent decline in a standard, re- 

t 

quired subject area like social studies is somewhat more difficult to explain. 
He a<5ks (pp. 96-97) : 

Is this situation more a function of factors other than 
* declining enrollment per se? . . . it may very well be that 
declining enrollments are occuring at the same time state 
and local school districts are reducing and/or redefining 
the 'number of social studies units required for graduation. 
These reductions may be a function of the general tenor and 
tone of the national educational * community . These are not 
the times when t;op priority is given to the kind of human 
issues which constitute the content typical of the social 

y studies curriculum. 

<* * 

rioting the current spirit of "vocationalism" and current "minimum com- 
petency preoccupations," Dembowski goes on to speculate that: 
| - 
Undoubtedly , these "climate conditions" also partially 

explain why social studies subjects are declining... [and 

that,] these factors, combined with declining enrollments 

v in general , may -help to explain why "academic areas in 

school curricula are declining: . , 
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Survey data permitting cross-sectional comparisons can show, a£ they 
do in Dembowski's study, that certain practices are found more often in 
declining districts than in growing ones and that the prevalence of those 
practices increases as the rate of decline increases. But, from this ob- 
servation it is not yet possible to conclude that these practices are an 
impact of decline and of decline alone. Recognizing this, Dembowski 
(p. 107) urges that: 

...future research. .. concentrate on identifying the specific * 
details of the declining and increasing subject area trends. 
For example, school districts might be employed to explain 
the exact nature of the decline within an instructional area 
t relative to percentage of student enrollment changes over 
N ■ time , which particular subjects jand courses have been added 

and dropped with [in] given instructional areas, and why these 
changes have occurred. [Emphasis not in original.] 

In short, what is needed is more study of school districts adjust ing 
(rather than school districts 1 adjust ments ) to declining enrollments. 

Program changes, are not the only "impacts" of declining enrollment 
which need to be illuminated by more studies which look at how school 
districts change their practices over time as enrollments decline. Freeman 
and Barman' s work (1981) is designed to build and validate a mathematical ^ 
model of "organizational demography" bv^ examining change in staffing. pat- * 
terms over time, i.e., changes in the proportion of administrative, teaching, 
pupil services, and other classified employee positions. To do this, Freeman 
and Hannan gathered staff composition data on these four components from a 
sample (no sample 'breakdown, data are offered in the reference cited) of 823 
California an^49 New York school districts from 1970 'to 1976. The^ sample , 
was divided into "growers" (10 percent or more increase in ADA over the 
period 1970 to 1976) and "decliaers" (10 percent or more decrease in ADA). 
Cross-sectional comparisons between "growers" and "decliners" revealed that-: 
(i) districts respond faster to changes in enrollment growth than £o enroll- 
ment decline, i.e., mbre staff . in all components are hired in growth than are 
"fired"^ in comparable .rates of decline; (ii) the number of administrators 
increases when enrollments grow, tot^decreases when and if enrollment decline 
is accompanied by a budgetary Recline, i.e., adminstrators are let go if 
there is, a' fiscal crunch as well as a decline in enrollments per *sfe; and 
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(iii) as staff shrinks, the teaching force shrinks more than the adminis- 
trative force. (The latter is consistent with similar ' findings by Hickrod, 
1976* Odden and Vincent, 1978; and Wilken and Callahan, 1978.) , 

A3 a result of the surveys summarized , above , it is fair to conclude 
that: (i) Recline leads to rising per pupil cost but that whether this 
creates an intolerable burden and adversely affects program depends on 
district weaJL^r^tWilken and Callahan, 1978) ancl/or state aid formulas 
(Odden and Vincent, 1978); and/or possibly other factors coincidental 
with but not^directly related to enrollment decline (Dembowski) ; but (ii) 
that, generally, however, declining districts are less likely to engage 
in program innovation (Rodekohr, Dembowski) ; and (iii) are likely to 
reduce staff at a slower rate than districts which are growing in en- 
rollments increase their staff (Freeman and Hannan) ; and (iv) reduce 
teaching staff much more than they reduce administrative staff (Freeman 
and Hannan, Odden and Vincent, Wilken and Callahan);* and, finally, (v) 
despite a common perception on £he part of school" leaders that decline 
creates a unique^ set of problems and jeopardizes program quality (Dembow- 
ski, Rodekohr, Wilken and Callahan) , declining districts do not report 
^ny changes in supervisory practices (ASCt), 1980) . 

4 t l t 2 Investigations of Retrenchment Decisionmaking 

We found no studies which explain, or document, how the decline in 
enrollments 'translates into the ^management decisions* reflected in the 
survey data about * changes in staff composition and program offerings 
typical of declining districts.- 

Community Involvement in Retrenchment Decisionmaking 

Morgan and Wofford (1977) do document, in great detail, one districts 
planning effort to redfice costs at the high ''school level, a cost reduction 
made necessary by an anticipated sharp drop in the high school district'^ 
enrollment and a desire to avoid the accompanying diseconomies of scale. 

Since theirs was a small single high school district, the* cost reduction 

* 7 

planning inevitably focused on program. Morgan and^ Wofford, however, docu- 
ment an unfinished story. "Their fdcus was on the planning process and, more 
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Specifically, orf'the.at tempt to implement a participatory planning model, 
which* recognizes value pluralism but transcends the tUg-of-war of consti- : 
tuency 'into At group -bargaining. The' latter ambition was ultimately" 6 
^successful.' interests emerged, and, in fact, became articulated in the 
process of planning. As a conflict resolution- device (unplan'ned) the 
committee resorted to a species of "pork-barrel politics" * (our ^term , not 
Morgan and Wof ford' s) with the ironic result that the local school board 
showed an "additive response" (pp. 156-157) and initiated special^ programs 
(an intensive studies program and college credit courses) which ended -up 
costing the district more money, not less. 

Another irony of participatory planning is revealed in Nuttall's (1976) 
small but very interesting qase-study of a district-wide community advisory 
committee charged with producing recommendations -m£h respect to school 
closure, fctonlfistent with the consensus in 'the advice literature reviewed 
~in. Section 3.3^2 , above, the committee, was broadly representative and so 
constituted- so as to be a' working gi»up laboring tp recommend a policy for t . 
school closure decisionmaking and not specifically recommending which schools 
\'o close. Nut tall "surveyed the' "value positions"' vis-a-vis. school closure ^ 
of committee members 'and found these positions to be: (l)»a good predictor 
of member voting and coalition joining/building behavior, arid (ii> quite 
closely correlated with, ttfeot totally reflective, of members^ consituency 
group membership (e.g., a Taxpayers' Association member subscribed- .to the 
"cost-effectiveness criteria" of school closing, PTA people frpm those f 
schools with most excess capacity were 'strong . holders of the value of "neigh- 
borhood schools;" teacher association meters subscribed to the value of . 
"""minimal staff disruption" h. The committee group process did not lead to a 
transcending of youp interests. Coalitions were struck and decisions made 
. but the process was more akin to normal legislative politics than the conver- 
sion fram parochial (private interest) to districtwide (public interest) per- 
spectives which ^ome of- the advice ^terature assumes that community, task « 
■ forces can and shfal* achieve ' By way of a postscript, luttall notes that \ 
■coincident with the completion' of the advisory committee's work, there was 
a hotly contested 'schW board eWio,, foughf aiong the 'same lines of 
interest cleavage thaH characterized ^e 'committee' s "values positions", ^ 
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in which an unprecedented number of incumbents lost* 

n 

School Closure * * . - 

Nuttall's focus is» typical of the literature investigatil^ retrench- 
ment decisionmaking in that the politics of school closure* is a common 
theme of awhole cluster of, primarily, case-study literature. One excepti 
*is an early survey by Andrews (1974) of school officials in 60 school 
districts nationwide. Respondents were asked which of the following cri- 
teria y 

a 

• Impact on neighborhoods 
>• De segregation 

• i Crime rate ^ 

d ' Property values 0 ' V_ _y 

• Enrollment^Qecline 

• . Age of building 

• Congruence with city planning 

• Proximity to other schools 

• Impact on educational programs ' 
« • Safety of school children 

• ° ^afety of ^Duilding 

were decisive in their district's decisions to close schools. A majority, 
66 percent, cited only oni or 1swo criteria as decisive; 75 percent 6ited 
less than four criteria. Ohe three^ criteria cit;ed, most often were enroll- 
ment decline (78 percent) anS age 6f building (47 percent) ; and desegrega- 
tion (34 ^.percent) . impact on education program -was mentioned by 6nly 5 
percent. • ' , 

*- Andrews 1 data provide some self-reported reasons for schooj, closure 
decisions,* More recent caS'e study data include: Bomstein (1^78); Boyd 
(1979X; .Burlingame (1979^/^*1 ton aridFrelich (1979); and Yea^er (1979). 
A summary of .the main findings will be presented in Section' 4.2* , below, and 
a more detailed discussion of these studies will ber provided in Section 

XT 

5.2 . For now, our focus is on the common features which character iifc the 
approach taken by this cluster 'of case studies on school closure* All are 
animated by a; manifest intent to get at the "real reasons 1 *' for why some 
schools rather than^ others are / close(3 / the implicit assumption being that 
the decision is apt to be so controversial that the real reasons are not 
publicly articulated. , 

Hie investigations proceed in two general' directions, The firsft; is 
typified b<f documentation of who is involved in school clcfsure decisions, 



how and what values are articulated, ' and what values axe dominant in the 
decisionmaking. This approach,' analogous to Nuttall's (1976) dissection 
of the interest articulation and aggregation on the community advisory 
committee, ib tax ei. by burHngame (1*7$) and Yeager (197*) . Burlingame 

reports oh an exploratory analysis of retrenchment decisionmaking in nine 
rural east Illinois school districts and describes the arguments involved 
and interests marshalled in school closure and consolidation, controversies . 
He describes a proto-typical process of "miasma" — a systemic inability 
Zo cut through deadlocks created by irreconcilable value positions and en- # 
trenched interests and to gain support for technical-rational criteria i 
whid' would transcend the deadlock. This deadlocking leads to ad-hoc 
decisions that satisfy no criteria. 

Yeager describes an interesting attempt by the Champaign, Illinois, 
ichool district to use a 'computer ~- simulation" model to determine the likely , 
impact on the district's formally stated policy objectives of different 
scenarios of school closure. ■ The attempt failed. One of the schools 
finally. closed was one which the simulation showed to have the most adverse _ 
impact on one of the simulation's criteria - "minimal walking distance." 
BqginMng his 's^udy with the question o^ "how the availability of predictive 
-data affects thoW [the school closure] deliberations" (p. 297), Yeager con- 
cluded that "hard data create more issues than they resolve" Cp.' 311). 

The other approach* utilizes' a comparative case method in which the 
individual school' closing is. the unit of analysis. Typically, this con- 
sists of: (i) comparing schools'which are_ closed with ones that aren't, ^ 
thereby getting at the common characteristics of the closed schools; and 
(i'i) comparing what's different" about the closed schools with (a) either 
the research site districts' formal^ policy criteria for chasing which 
schools to 'close, or (b) the suggested 'criteria governing school closure . 
as offered in what we have earlier called the "advice" ' literature (see 
Section ,3.3.2 , above). .\ ^* 

Borns'tein (1978), -for example, examined twelve school closures in" 
twelve suburban New Jersey school districts in 1975.' He compared the _ 
characteristics of schools "which were closed against "KEMSC", a New Jersey 
State department, endorsed set of criteria for objectively choosing which 
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schooj. ta close. The three closure decisions which "violated" KEMEC were 
subjected to more in-depth investigation to get at the politics of the sit 
ationy One deviant case was totally sui gener is ; the other two revealed 
that lack of "neighborhood political clout" (i.e., low SES^ low voter- 
turnout,, and low turnout at school board meetings) was associated with the 
schools being closed., • • fc 

Col-ton and Frelich (1979) exAnined 32 school 'closings in St. Louis . 
between 1969. and 1978 in prder to ascertain 'whether the "craftlore" about 
the right way to close schools is (i) practiced by, or (ii) applicable to 
r arban settings. ,^n so doing, they investigated what informal, operative 
criteria were used in the 37 school closure decisions. Their procedure 
was as follows (p. 401) ; 

First,, we analyzed the school closing process *by comparing 
the characteristics of closed schools with -the. ^characteristics 
* of schools not closed. These, comparisons permitted inferences 
about criteria u£ed in school closings. Second, we v sought more 
direct— information about the school closing process frco 
te^cimony and exhibits connected with the desegregation 
Litigation. [ Liddell et al v. Board of Education of the 
City of St. Louis, et al . ] 

Data about t}^. characteristics of closed schools was based on (p. ,401): 

...a roster consisting of every elementary school building 
operated in St. Louis between 1968 (when enrollment peaked) 
and 1977. This roster was supplemented with information about 
.school age, location, ownership, capacity, enrollment, and 
, student racial 'and socio-economic characteristic's. . . We 
tabulated these data in a varie-ty of ways to see what we might 
detect in the way of regularities in school /closings , * 

The "regularities^ Revealed t*hat , contrary to formal district policy, 
building cost^ef f iciepcy criteria were not operative^in school closure de- 
cisions; instead}, the decisive factors were school loC^ion and size. Lo- 
cation; the level of utilization of nearest adjacent*' building (described 
in distr^t policy terms^as the "walking distance" criterion) Was a key 
distinguishing characteristic. Many underutilized buildings were kept ope 
because there was no adjacent school with space for pupils. This stemmed, 
say COlton and Frelich (p. 114) , from district policy committment to the 
concept of the. neighborhood school, ^| Size: ceteris paribus — i.e., 

26* , » ^ • ^ 

* .Both Coita*\ and Frelich, and Burlingame (1$79) suggest way? in whiSff 
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location*, building, age, degree of excess sp^g£ — "the smaller the school, 
the more likely it was to be closed. The districts' adherence ^to the con- 
cept of neighborhood schools served to depress community involvement and 
defuse opposition ^j^L. to keep manifestly inefficient schools open, While 
still disestablishing small branch schools serving low-income and minority 
neighborhoods. 

Boyd (1979) presents a preliminary repof't on an on-going, open-ended 
and in-depth comparative case study of eight suburban Chicago school dis- 
tricts (evenly split "between upper and' 'lower SES) as they moved from growth 
to decline. The larger purpose of Boyd's study is to investigate the im- 
pact -of _scar^£y (of pupils and dollars) on levels* of community conflict 
and on political processes of conflict resolution-. Boyd 1 s study seeks to m % 
discover how districts decide to close schools and what impact this has 

on levels of conflict ,and on governance processes. He asks (p. 355): 

# 

How do school district authorities decide when to close schools 
and whidh schools to close? [H]ow much of the answer to "the 
first part of the question might be able to infer simply from 
™ the enrollment. treTtd data? 



Boyd concludes (p. 55) : 

Not very much as it turns out, for the factors involved are 
much more complex — and interesting — than such gross data 
can suggest. 

Boyd's approach to the research question is also more "interesting" 

and "complex" than the above quotes suggest. The approach recognizes,, 

"first, "(4s we have suggested <£t the conclusion of Section 3,3.2 , above) 

, .that the impact of enrol Ime^nt^-d^ cling /is mediated by the fiscal shortfall 

which accompanie-s it. Boyd/ then, uses a £p. 354): 

" ...cost volume model devised by Hentschke (1977) fsee 
annotation number 69 in our biblifcgraphy] which permits 
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k both the v urban and the rural contexts may be different fronrthe suburban when 
Lt comes to the oolitics of school closure. ' In urban areas* the '"neighborhood" 
3ymboli< 

3ubur$>an 

community's higji school^ ,It seems /. therefore , that Eisenbfcr^er^s (1974:33) 
* there are no loyal district supporters, only loyal school supporters" applies 
^ fditiori ii) urban and rural set tings. , * " * '* 
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school has a symbolic and emotional significance which is more intense than in 
suburban areas. In rural "districts, £he 5ame significance is attached to the 
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both, a projection of school districts* .operating costs and an 
i analysis of the factors interacting with *enrollme*nt trends "to 
influence these costs. * From these data it will be possible to, 
develop a standardized annual index of fiscal strain reflecting 
the discrepancyjbetween a district's net projected income and 
net projected expenditures • 

A fiscaL strain index could then show the hypothetical ly rational point 
at which enrollments have declined enough ,to necessitate school closure (an 
answer to the "when" question) . The index would also show which school 
could be closed to bring the greatest relie*f from fiscal strain (an answer 
to the "which school" question) . . School districts 1 actual closure decisions 
could then be compared to the hypothetically rational criteria revealed by 
the index of fiscal strain. 

* At the time of the reference cited (1979) , Boyd had not yet developed 
the fiscal indicators necessary to employ the strain index, and the inci- 
dence of school- closure in his sample of districts wa« not great enough tQ 
draw the kmQ of cross-sectional comparisons (between the characteristics 
;of closed vs. non-closed schools) possible in Colton and Frelich* s study 
school casings in St. Louis. However, Boyd's preliminary interviews 
with superintendents and board members in his sample of districts revealed 
that from their definition of the situation the following types of factors 
(Boyd defines them, quite rightly, as' "categories of constraints") enter 
into discussions and decisions about school closure (pp. 354-355) : 

(1) Enrollment constraints — the jrate and distribution of 

growth or decline 'within the district, ^^^^ ~$ 

f ■ 
^2) t Fiscal contraints — .j^cludin§ such factors as amount of 

* state level and other aid, local tax rates, assessed , * 
valuation per pupil, and so on. 

(3) Fiscal management attitudes — " extent 'to which conservative 
or liberal fiscal attitudes prevail on the school board and 
in -the community. . r- 

(<f) Educational program preferences — including degree of ' 
complexity and specialization of '-educational program, 
grade organization, and so on^ 

(5*) - Facility constraints — including size, age, condition, 
flexibility for use, £nd location of buildings, plus 
.alternative utilization possibilities. ^ 

' 4 (6) Teaches contract/union constraints provisions affecting 
reduction* in force and such. * 

• * • 

. * ■ • ' ISO 



(7) Faculty/professional staff constraints — agai of 
staff, distribution in salary schedule, rate of 

. attrition through retirement and mobility, and 

so on. , _ 

(8) Environmental and sub community constraints — 
considerations related' to- the socioeconomic, * ^ 
racial, ethnic, and religious population distri- 
bution and mixture within the district; geo- 
graphic features affecting attendance boundaries; 

-extent of existence of areas with special claims 
to the maintenance of their neighborhood schools 
which school boards wish to respect or believe 
they must respect. ~TS 

In looking at the few .instances of school closure which had occurred, 

Boyd concludes tentatively that factor 8, above, seerfted decisive (p. 361): 

...the location of a school can override its vulnerability 
due to low enrollment and save it, from being closed, or 
at least long delay such a decision. One common way this 
occurs is when a school is^iocated in a physically isolated 4 - ■ — 
or peculiarly distinct area of a school district. The 
latter may occur when a district includes bi v ts and pieces 
of several communities or when there is some kind of ethnic, 
racial, or religious ghetto area. Such considerations 
% create areas with special claims* to the maintenance of their 
- schools. ?VP icall y' what seems to happen is that such 
schools are eliminated at the outset from the list of 
schools to be scrutinized for candidates for closing. 

This finding, though it is preliminary, is consistent with Col ton and Fre- 
nch's discovery about the importance of location and with Bornstein'ie 
(197&) use of "neighborhood political clout" as an explanation for those 
school closure decisions that we're inexplicable or! cost-efficiency criteria. 

Here lies another common thread uniting this cluster of studies. The 
search for the "real story" behind school closings is guided by a practical^ 
intent. .In all of the studies reviewed above, there is, at least an ijtipli-^ 
cit "null hypothesis" to the effect that: "school Closurt decisions/ are 
based on technical-rational criterit."* the important discovery is nfit 
that technical-rational criteria may not.be operative, but rather "wji^" 
they are not operative. What is it .about school managers 1 decis^onmakihg 
. situation tKt\t inhibits rational decisionmaking as prescribed in the advice 
literature reviewed, in Section 3»'3.2 , above? % 
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Although toe advice literature codifies personal experience- and the 
professional consensus on school closings, it is not informed by or inte- 
grated with the research data. This is, in part, due to timing — advice 
could not wait for the results of research. The data-producing studies, 
on the otner hand, are integrated, sometimes explicitly, with the advice 
literature. For example, Col ton and Frelich (1979:396) ask: 

Do school officials in 'large cities adhere to a growing body 
of professional lore about "good practice" in clpsing schools 

That is, do they base their school closing decisions upon 
efficiency criteria such as student-classroom ratios and unit 
cost of operation? to they initiate comprehensiye citizen 
participation and public information programs an order to 
secure at least minimal support for closings? 

And, Boyd introduces his study with (p. 3 35) : - - 

In view of recent events in public school districts faced with 
declining enrollments and funds, one can, scarcely dispute 
Wilson's (1973) comments that "the politics of scarcity is 
the politics'T>f conflict." v.\ The changebver from growth to 
decline has posed* unfamiliar* and difficult problems for' edu- 
cational leaders and has increased the importance of the 
„ conflict management function of ^government . . . Yet despite 

the obvious importance of these problems there still is little 
f&tematic knowledge about the dynamics and political and 
i^ization impacts of declining enrollments and school, 
igs. , 

Similar introductions can also be found in Burlingame (1979) and In Yeager 
(1979) . \ 

4.1.4 Investigations of the Impact of 
Retrenchment Decisions > 

Much -is known about ±he gross effects of enrollment decline on school 
m * 

ft nance, i?ut our searches produced no studies of the impact of specific cost* 
reduction measures on program in concrete settings. Aj.tl^)ugh the local 
school district report literature (see Section C2 of the annotated biblio- 
graphy) is jrepPete with projections of cost-savingg and/or discussions of 
the programmatic impacts of varoMs local policy options, few districts study 
the impact # of the. policy option ^finally adopted. Practitioners 1 trade-off 

decisionmaking is f therefore, hampered by a lack 6f specific data. about 

\ " i 

.^he likely impact 4 of doing "X" rather than "Y" in respond'ing to thfe problems 
t. > . 
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of decline. 

We have, however, found a handful of ^accessible local impact studies 
of varying degrees of generalizability and methodological .sophistication 
and replicability. Not surprisingly} they focus on the ^impact of school 
closure. Their common approach, m as .Ond'- would expect in impact studies, is 
to assess the "before?' and the "after" along some set of indicators whose 
measures include both "soft" perceptual data and "hard" behavioral/physical 
data. This mixture of hard and spft'data creates, problems for interpre- 
tation and inference. For purposes of logic and stylistic convenience, , 
our summary of these studies t will separate out the two categories of find- 
ings and employ the labels' "feelings" , (for perceptual data) and "facts" 
(for behavioral/physical data) . % 

Parks (1980) focuses on the impact^ of high School closure and consoli- 
dation in Preston County, West Virginia.' The drop-out rate ^for^ students 
coming from the closed school increased by 26 percent in the two years imme- 
diately following closure and consolidation. In-depth interviews with a ! b 
representative sample of 13 of those drop-outs — -all had dropped out at 4 # 
age 16 \ seven had since passed a Graduate Equivalency exam, four others 

planned to, two did not; eight were regularly employed, one was now in 

* f * 
college, four (all married women) were unemployed and not seeking work — 

revealed t^at feelings of alienation from the host school ("teachers there 
don't care about us") and the "long bus fide" were factors in the decision 

% 

to drop out. * w » 

* A more extensive, and methodologically subtle, study of the impact of 
.school closure on elementary school children can be found in Richards and 
21 

This statement is made about the literature focusing on decline. 
There is, fori example/ much talk 'about early retirement but the only comp- 
rehensive review of the evidence on the correlation .of teacher^ age *and effect 
tiveness is Contained in Ill'lpois State Bpard of Education (1977), School 
dizeis oftefc mentioned but there is little review of the emerging research 
n^size visA-vis instructional effectiveness. Interestingly/ the evident 
on^olas^^ize, teacher load and the instructional effects thereof is only 
reviewed systematically in* Thompson (1978)\ ' There is much discussion of 
different grade configurations but only Piatt ( 1975 )*con tains a systematic 
review of the research evidence on the developmental effects of different 
grade configurations. Our general point is that decisionmakers will have ±o 
go outside of the decline literature in order to discover what education re- 
search can offer in the way of evidence about the likely impact of retrench- 
ement policy* 
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Cohen- (1981). 'They studied .the beh^vipr^and feelings of 143' children in 
grades 2 - 5 in Ithaca^ew York. The 3ub-samples included: children . 
anticipating a school closing* in the near 'future? children whose school 
closed nine -months before; and children whose school hosted the students 
from "the scJhool that clpsed. Impact inferences were drawn from a comparison 
'of children in the first sub*-sample (anticipating a school closure, con- 
trolled for grade level) with children in the second sub-sample (those 
whose school had already closed). This comparison provided for an approxi- 
mation of a "before and after design" (p. 10) . Impact measures were drawn 
from indicators of feeling ~ individual interviews with children rated so 
as to take into account both verbal and nonverbal cues, homeroom teachers 
were asked to rate their perceptions of each child's adjustment^ and 
parents responded to a questionnaire eliciting their perception of their 
child's adjustment and their feelings about merger and consolidation ~ and 
f rom indicators of fact — sociometric data about children's friendship and 
interaction behaviors; pupil background^data including* academic achievement 
and* grade level; and classroom ratids (the proportion of "old" to "new" 
children) . ' The data revealed that: 

•* Children di$ react negatively -to the prospect of school 
closing, but that this negative reaction faded onde merger 
was completed. . * * 

• There was> no long-term adverse effect on children's academic 
- . performance, nor was the level of achievement any predictor 

j of how well children adapted to closure and merger. % 

• Children' s adaptation was not significantly related to sex 
or to popularity prior to school closure. 

• Age" does make a difference: seoond and third graders re-- ' 
mained friends almost exclusively with children from their 
"original" school; second graders have the least number of 

cross sChool'relationships, fifth graders the most. 

• Classroom ration of new to old children also make a differ- „ 
ence .\ children whose classrooms had an uneven mix of* 

children from the two schools made fewer cross school . 
•friendships. 

•Eismann, et al. (1976), represents an even more comprehensive and am- 
bitious attempt .to assess the. impact of school closure on communities. Its 
experimental 'design led to jiata gathering on selected measures of communily. 
perceptions, community economic development, and community use of • school # 



* facilities before and after closure in four Seattle neighborhoods. Each of^ 
these four neighborhoods were matched witl^four control 'group neighborhoods 
similar in all other respects except £or the absence of school closure. 
The data base consisted of measures of feelings — interviews in homes 

' and businesses in each of the eight (four closure, four control) neighbor- 
hoods which elicited survey data about perceptions 'of neighborhood' quality 

- of life and quality of education — and measures of facts — statistics, 
about real estate values and investment, business volume, academic achieve- 
ment of students affected by closure, frequency and volume of school building 
use for community purposes, and voting in school levy election. Impact in- 
ferences were drawn from longitudinal" comparisons of factual measures (with 
additional cross-sectional comparisons with control * neighborhood) and from 
crOss-sectional comparisons of perceptual data. . ' 

Eismann's study is quite complicated. T$e interview survey, for example, 
utilized different sample sizes in closure and control neighborhoods, (see , 
pp. 32-34). Eismann's findings are also confounded by almost insurmountable 
measurement problems. 28 He did find, however, f^at although, residents think 
their neighborhoods will change as a result of closings (and while opinions 
-may become self-fulfilling prophecies, there is little t evidence to date of 
actual, change). ,In only one case was there significant Idas of * school-age 
children following closure. No consistent pattern of crimes against 'property 
was found to be related to school closing. Businesses in the closed neighbor- 
* 'hoods believe sales were affected negatively, although no sales data were 
. analyzed. There -was. some evidence of higher property turnover in closed 

^school r*ei<^ibor hoods but assessment values' were apparently unaffected. " No 
evidence '.wa v s ^fotorid .of increased vantfala-sm in school properties following 
'closure. In. one case, \%n<^lism dropped dramatically. Residents tended not 
to be less satisfied with neighborhoods, businessmen tend to be more*dis^ 
satisfied, after closure. Surprising few (10%) of the residents with school 



28 *■ * 

Eismann details th^se problems and. the Methodological appendix, pp*. 31- 

37,* As required teading for anyone, ^ho underestimates the difficulty .of . 

defining, lfet alone ' measuring, ttfie impact of . schooled o sure on "neighborhood 

quality of life." ^ ' 
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age children reported that the primary reas^is for choosing their current 
location is the proximity to an elementary school. There was 'some evidence 
that closed school neighborhoods were becoming less attractive to families 
with primary age children (as determined by enrollments generated by those 
neighborhoods). ^ Support of school levies also seemed to be unaffected by 
closure. 

Eismann warns, however, tfcat these- f indings cannot even be generalized 
to "all Seattle school closures" (p. 36). One insurmountable problem was 
thatr the schools were not all closed at the same time, Eismann notes thtft 
(p. 35) : 

The primary weakness of the survey is that it was undertaken 
from five to eleven years after the fact of closure. Because 
of this, perceived impacts of school closures were probably 
lost. This is due to two reasons: 1) people adjust over time 
to changed- circumstances, and having adjusted, it is likely 
that many residents will not recall clearly what actually 
happened immediately after the closure; and 2) residents 

• who reacted most strongly to closure may have moved out of 
the neighborhood. Only about half of the sample interviewed 
v r lived in the neighborhoods at the time of closure. These 

J limitations probably constitute a bias on the perceptions of 
the impact ot closure. As such, it is possible that the im- 
pact was at least as great as that reported in this study and 
po&sibly^ greater . 

Matching control and closure neighborhoods also presented difficulties 
one, of / the closure neighborhoods was in the downtown business district, 
presenting aj sm generis situation* * / • . 

' Compounding* the problem of measurement is the correlative problem of 
interpretation. Disinvestment in* housing and increased investment in busi- 
ness may indicate either: (i) the abandonment of a neighborhood by families 
due 'to school closure; H*) an abandonment of a neighborhood by families be- 
cause of some "other' f&ctofs including, possibly, rising real estate values, 
enablinq owners to^realize a resale profit and move on to more desirable 
neighborhoods; 'or (iii) an "urban renaissance in which growing businesses 
displace a stagnant housing stock. Facts rarely determine values. The 
case of the impact oif school closure on community is no exception — not 
only do facts not determine Values, in this case the facts themselves are 

• f ■ 
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difficult to ascertain. 
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4.2 PATTERNS OF EVIDENCE 



In this subsection we shift our attention* from* the ways of gaining 

knowledge about school districts' management of decline to the 'content of 

that knowledge. That content is reviewed by means of a questioned answer 

• , 30 ' - ' . 

format which allows for codification of what is known. 



4.2.1 General Observations s, 

From the survey of the major studies in Section U, above, one can, 
draw these general impressions: 

• The impact of ' decline is neither as beneficial or as woeful v ^ 
as some have expected* . , 

• ' The uneven incidence of decline and the confounding effects 

of that unevenness (some districts can absorb whatever dis- . - 
economies of scale are introduced by-deqline; 'othe^may not 
be able to; and some that can will not because of political 
realities) makes it extremely difficult to generalize about 
the impact of decline. ^ 

• The processes of responding to decline are even more pro- 
foundly political, especially in school closure decisions, _ 
than has been suggested in the advice literature. ' ' /31 
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It could be argued that, for policymakers in a democratic polity, the 
important facts about the impact of an. action are the citizens'- perceptions 
' of that'irapact. But Eismann's data do show that these negative perceptions 
do not translate ^\to political action, e.g., citizens in closure neighbor- 
hoods did not vote Ves" in school levy elect-ions less often than did 
citizens districtwfae. ' >. 

30 As is evident 'fr6m the preceeding overview in Section U, much of the 
evidence will consist of statistically significant correlations drawn frc© 
survey data. Our 'intent is to* make the results accessible to the* lay reader. 
As such we will provide percentage breakdowns when they are given in the 
references cited, otherwise we will simply provide JSrose paraphrases of .the 
listed authors' major findings and conclusions asjfcaphrased from the works. 
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J*e will' delve more deeply into "the notions of^P-itical? in Section 5,3, 
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• There Qo not seem to be any fong lasting* adverse effects on 
children's cognitive and emotional -development as a result 
of school closure. * 

• The community impact, of school closure is- extremely difficult 
to assess, ' t * 

• Care must be taken so as not to attribute to enrollment ' de- 
cline the effects of a whole series' of correlative trends 
including: iiiflatiop; increasing fiscal conservatism; shifts 
in crurricular^briorities and other chariges in the pedagogical 
qlimate; rising per pupii staff cpsts due to such factors as t 
Collective bargaining and a teaching iorce which is becoming ' • 

* older and* more experienced even without seniority-based R1F 

because of . fluctuation^ in, levels of 1 hiring r-'i.e.', & lot of 

young teachers were hired in the* late 1960 *s and* now they are 

' tenure'd senior staff approaching the top of e their salary and 

credentials '"scales."' « ' 

.... .. . . >> 

4% 2, 2 .Patterns of. Resource Allo catietn m Declining . 
— > — _ — , ^ — , . 7 

as Opposed ^to Growing Districts * 

Summarized here 'are data on ^rates of, change in resource allocation, 
i • . * „ • * * 

finances, and personnel in declining districts. IV y 

What piffe^rence^ au;e There Between* Expansion' aftj Contraction? 

. We found no lbngitudina^studies of districts 1 resource allocations 
during growth and then during decline. Hence', thjere is little before -and 
^after data except for self-reported changes which survey respondents usuall 
attribute to changes* in pupil population (e.g., Dembowski, et al., 1979^. . 
However, if staff size is ta^en as^a surrogate measure for organization, 
size, then Freeman' and^Hannarf's (1981) cross-sectional comparison suggests 
that schools shrink slower than they, grow in response to equal rat?es of 
change. N That is, "plus X" number of students causes a school system to 
grow faster than "minus X" number of students causes iPto scale down. 

How Are Declining Districts, Different From Growing, Districts 

: 32 ' ~ : — ~ ^~ 

In Their Patterns of Coats? * 
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We ask the question "How aire declining districts different?" ra|her 
ttian using the more common expression, "What is the impact of decline'?" 
advisedly, Ihe discussion in Section 4*.l . suggests %haf it ia dangerous 
to talk of "impacts" with, its inevitable connot^t ion .of cause and effect.* 
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Much has been^/ritt^n about the -fiscal impact of decline. In some ways 
J * / / 

we already know moiTje ythan is needed, from the practical standpoint of local 

/ i ' 33 , 

district managers, about the putative fiscal impacts of decline. The 

gross effects of de/cline are clear and well documented. (In addition to* 
Odden and Vincent/ 1978, and Wilken and Callahan, 1978, almost every state 
task force report listed in Section Cl of our bibliography* and £ majority 
of the local district reports in Section C2 contain. data on the fiscal im- 
plications of decline.) But the data on these effects does not "add up" 
to any possible generalisations about the impact of declining enrollment 
per se on a particular district's level of fiscal health and patterns of 
expenditure. Consider the followinj^T - ^ ( 

(a) Whether decline creates a problem or npt depends, in part, 
upon the level of state contribution to a district's fi- 
nances and upon whether that contribution is pegged solely 
to ADA or provides some kind of cushion, intentional or 
unintentional, against revenue loss due to decline in 
enrollment (Iowa provides such a cushion, Wilken and 
Callahan, 1978; Virginia does not, Cuban, 1979)., 

(b) Whether decline i^ a problem or not also depends on the 
district's property wealth and the community's willingness* 
to ta* its wealth at a constant rate even though enroll- 
ment has declined (Berman and Mclaughlin, 1978:311, n. 19)* 

(c) The confounding effect of these, and other, factors can be' 
seen by sampling some of the findings on this issue. 

• Cost per student in declining areas is far higher 
, \ than in growing areas (Rodekohr, 1976; Odden and 

Vincent, 1978) . * 
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' i "Fiscal impacts" and "demography" are two topics which dominate the 
empirical literature on decline . At the aggregate level, neither set of 
data are of immediate relevance to local practitioners* - For example, it 
is difficult to imagine a school superintendent convincing his/her board 
and community that because Series II projections anticipate an upsurge in 
the number of 9, 8, 7, 6 and § year olds\jy the mid-1980 1 s, that their 
community should not close down its schools with excess capacity. It is 
Ideal not national dataf^which has meaning for local decisions. 
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• Declining districts have lower tax rates than 

growing districts (Kodekohr, 1976; Wilken and 

Callahan, 1978) , 7 - 

« Declining districts^do spend more per pupil but 

they also have higher total revenues per pupil 

and low'fer tax rates (Wilken and Callahan, 1978). 

RodekohrJ s data is for Colorado; Wilken and- Callahan 1 s is for Iowa; Odden 

aiyl Vincent surveyed four states — Michigan, Missouri, South Dakota and 

Washington. Nationwide, Wilken and Callahan report t}?e impact of decline 

on school finance seems to be 'minimal (1978:259) ; 

Between 1972 and 1976, public school enrollment fell about 
4,5 percent. Public school expenditures, in contrast, went 
up 56,0 percent when measured on a total dollar basis and 
by 62.4 percent when normed by average daily attendance . 
Using states as the unit of observation, the association 
between changes in enrollment and changes in expenditures 
is next to nil. States with , declining enrollment exhibited 
virtually the same percentage increase m per student expen- 
ditures as states with rising enrollment. While frustrating 
to some, the lack of a one-to-one correspondence between 
changes in enrollment and the»movement of school expenditures 
has been the result 'of at least four influences: rising 
prices; rising professional employment; fixed charges; and 
service delivery methods. 

Certain categories of costs do go up, on a per pupil basis, with de- 
clining enrollment. These include: instructional and administrative staff 

» 9 " • 

(Hickrod, 1976; Odden and Vincent, 1978) and plant maintenance and fixed 
charges (Odden and Vincent, 1978) . " Declining enrollments per se then do not 
decrease cdsts until and unless they precipitate cut" backs in plant and 
staff. Whether such cut" backs sure -going to be made' depends on the level of 
fiscal strain on a district introduced by enrollment fieclirie. The level of 
strain depends, in part, on state aid formulas and on coincidental changes^ 
in district wealth, assuming assessments and tax rates remain constant. In 
short, despite a wealth of data, it' is difficult to disentangle the fiscal 
effects of enrollment decline, specifically from the effects of other .corre- 
lative factors. * t 4 

How Are Declining Districts Different, From Growing Districts 
in flifeir Organizational Demography? 
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We borrow the term "organizational demography" from Freeman and - 
Hannan (1981). It refers to staff composition characteristics including, 
in our use of the term, the following: median age of staff; average 
salary per ^district; teacher pupil ratios; and administrator-teacher 
ratios. , 

(a) Median Age . Dembowski (1979:40) found that m his nationwide 
sample a greater proportion of declining districts report that the median 
age of the staff has increased. Similar findings at the state level were 
found in Hickrod (1976) for Illinois, and Podekohr (1976) for Colorado. 

(b) Average Teacher Salary . In Illinois, Hickrod (1976) found that, 
even when district wealth was controlled, declining enrollment districts 
which had reduced staff had "higher average salary levels than did growing 
or stable districts. On the other hand, Odden and Vincent (1978) found 
that for Michigan, Missouri, South Dakota and Washington, average teacher 
salary in declining districts was not above statewide averages* ^ 

(c) " Pupil-Teacher Ratios . As would be -expected, pupil-teacher ratios 
axe lower 'in declining districts and lowest in those districts declining | 
most rapidly (Hickrod, 1976; Odden and Vincent, 1978; Rodekohr, 1976)'. 

(d) Patio of Teachers to Administrators . There i| consistent evidence 
that as staff is reduced a greater proportion of teachers than administrators 
are let go; lower teacher to administrator ratios seeift to distinguish declin- 
ing from growing districts. Freeman and Hannan (1981) found this to be the 
case for New York and California', while Hickrod (1976) found a similar pattern 
in Illinois and noted that ># while the teaching force has been reduced in de- 
clining and stable enrollment suburban school districts, the absolute number 
of administrators actually increased in each of those types of community 

(p. 19). Odden and Vincent's (1978) four-state'— Michigan, Missouri/ South 

r * 
Dakota and Washington — sytrvey found that (p. 229) : 

[Due to decline] ...the increase in administrative expen&Aures 
per pupil, -on a percent-increase basis, .significantly exceed 
those for instructional expenditures per pupil. Thus while 
expenditures per pupil on teachers .and instructional resources 
have^increased in those declining enrollment districts, the 
increases have been even more pronounced, on a percentage 
-bas^, for administrative expenses... Data were not available 
to determine why administrative expenditure increases were 
greater than instruction expenditure increase^. 
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Wilken and Callahan (1978) , using Iowa data, report (p. 290) ; 

Between 1971 and 1975, Iowa school districts increased their 
employment of educational professionals from 40,808 to 41,277, 
a growth rate of slightly oyer 1 percent. And more striking, 
they expanded their employment of "non-professional staff from 
13,718 to 14,302, an increase of more than 4 percent. These 
employment trends, coupled with the state's declining enroll- 
ment, have brought about a significant improvement in school 
district staffing ratios. Staffing ratios for classroom # " 
teachers, however, have improved much less than staffing • 
ratios for administrators, non-classroom professionals, and 
clerical staff... Between 1971 and 1975, for example, the 
statewide staffing ratio for classrc?*>m teachers improved by 
.5.5 percent while the staff irig ratios for clerical personnel 
an^i administrators improved by 12\2 percent and 16.2 percent, 
respectively. Staffing ratios for classroom teachers have 
improved most in the Iowa school districts with the greatest 
enrollment loss. 

Since, typically, there is data about staff reductions, but no studies 

v that we have fcjndj about the processes of reducing staff, we aor. 1 1 Know pre- 
cisely why and how this change ip. staffing ratios is happening. The litera- 
ture offers three sorts of explanations . For example, Hickrod (1976:38) 
writes; - 

We have no strong a priori reason for believing that districts 

should reduce their administrators proportionately as teachers 

are reduced* A good case .can be made 'that the reduction of 

administrators should be lagged. After all, closing schools 1 

and reducing staffs are administrative tasks, painful tasks, , 

but, nevertheless, administrative tasks. [Emphasis in original.] /34 

Wilken and Callahan (1978:300) note that- 

Enrollment decline is'jiow being addressed in several states* 
While many states allow administrators to maintain their tenure 
as instructional employees, their seniority as classroom teachers 
ceases to accumulate 4 afte^r leaving the classroom. Yet, some 
observers now reel- that if an administrator may re-enter as a 
senior clas^rooty~"fce^cher , he or she may be more inclined, to 
accept the Change of job status . Thus, tl>ere will be less 
incentive to specifically* protect administrators in a reduction 
in force. * * 
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It would be tempting to speculate that if districts were to follow all 
of the -recoirtmendations about planning that are contained in the advice 
literature reviewed in Section 3, 3^2 , above , t their administrative component 
would have to grow e^vfen as the teaching force is being reduced. ^ 
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Freeman and Harm an (1981) recognize that (p. 8) : 

«, Institutional constraints too apply alike to growing and 
dwindling operations. Rules that require the presence of 
specialized staff in school districts (for example, budget 
officers, affirmative action specialists) do not exempt 
districts whose enrollments are decl ining . 



but then note (i 



16) ; 



If .one component [the teaching as opposed to the adminis- 
trative force] adjusts faster [to declining enrollment ] tJian 
others, it is probably because organizations have developed 
ways of easily manipulating the size of the population in- 
volved. * / ' 

And, hence, consequently (p. 16 also) : "*S 

Ease of manipulation may have more to do with the fortunes 
of such a component than its role in the organization's tech- 
nology. So when armies experience budget cuts, they fre- 
quently cut combat units rather than staff units. The com- 
bat units are standardized and therefore simple to rebuild. 
The same is true of classroom teachers. 



4.2.3 Patterns of Service Delivery 

<l- , 

What Differences are There Between Growing and Declining 
Districts in Their" Range of Programs? 

There is some^ evidence that declining enrollment districts are dis- 
tinguished from growing districts by student enrollment in a narrower range 
of programs, especially* at the high school level (Dembowski, et al . , 1979) 
and by a reported inability, especially in rural areas, to operate a "com- 
prehensive and quality program" (Rodekohr, 1976). 35 Dembowski found that 
as overall school enrollments decline, so do enrollments in particular 
courses of study, especially foreign languages, the arts and social studies. 
But- the same general pattern was true of all districts in his sample. The 



Ml 

safes - 



safest generalizations that can be offered are these: 

# Declining enrollments are associated with the reduction 
of course, offerings in electives but not in the core 

* i 

The effect of enrollment declines on a single hig*h district's ability 
to maintain its range of programs is also documented in the case study by 
Morgan and Wof ford (1977) . ■ 
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curriculum. 

• Oily course offerings in foreign languag'es, agricultural 
education, and driver education were consistently 
jeopardised by declining enrollments and only then in 
districts which experienced a decline of 20 percent 
or more. 

0 Staff and faculty allocations folloj2K2$ these shifts in 
the range of course offerings. 

It is hot clear whether these courses were dropped because; (i) teachers 
assigned to it lost their jobs; (ii) the courses were underenrolled due to a 
general decline in enrollment or due to changes in the educational climate or 
pupils; or (xn) courses were dropped in order to achieve a cost-reduction 
motivated by enrollment decline or^ome other source of fiscal strain. 

Despite the overall lack of definite evidence in the literature, Dem- 
bowski (and Wilken and, Callahan) did find that special and compensatory edu- 
cation services were not decreased in declining^enrollment districts. 

4.2.4 Decline: Opportunity or Problem 

Some of the literature reviewed in Section 3.2 , above, anticipated that 
declining enrollments*- may induce school districts to be more cost-effective 
if they were to adopt creative management practices. The fiscal impact evi- 
dei*ce summarized in Section 4.2.2, above, showe4 that while enrollment de- 

*r 

cline is not universally debilitating, no district has managed to decrease 
its per-pupil expenditure in the face of enrollment decline. That is not 
the issue which concerns us^here. Instead, what follows is a summary of 
the evidence about whether declining districts are more or less, likely to^ 
engage in some of the management practices which are said to provide oppor- 
tunities for either mitigating the effects of decline or turning it around 
as a force for institutional renewal and improvement. These include: 
changes in supervisory practices, change in hiring practices, early retire- 
ment, in-service training, program innovations, and interdistrict sharing 

j 

and pooling of Resources. 

Are Declining Districts Different Frcm Other Districts 

i 

In Iheir Supervisory and Personnel Management 'PracticesTW 

( . . . . s 
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The short, but far from simple, answer is "not much different." 
* (a) Supervisory Practices in General . As is often the case, there ls # 
no objective baseline data against which (the exception being the fiscal 
impact studies) any putative effects of enrollment decline can be measured,. 
ASCD's (1980) interviews with school leaders in 16 districts nationwide , 
found no changes in the supervisory practices' of declining districts. 

(b) Personnel Management and Hiring Practices . Once again, Dembowski, 

et al, (1979), provides the best clues on this topic. There appears to be 

* . \ 

no difference between growing and declining districts' with respect tp in- 

t 

service; a majority of both are providing "such training. All school dis-* 
tricts regardless of enrollment trends have increased the use of part-time 
staffing. A higher percentage of declining districts hire teachers with 
certification in two or more subject areas, but a majority of both growing 
and declining districts have made no changes iri the type of; certification 
required. (Rodekohr, 1976, however, found, just the opposite for" his sample 
of t Colorado school districts.) 

(c) Early Retirement . Spot data about early retirement practices can 

be found throughout- the literature (please see the topical index to our anno 

t, 

tated bibliography) . L^embowski, once again, provides the only attempt to' 
correlate the incidende of early retirement policies with levels of enroll-^ 
ment. He -found that the majority of school districts, whether growing or 
declining', indicated c ho change in their retirement policy. Of those^ that 
did indicate a change, a significantly greater proportion of declining as 
opposed to growing districts adopted early retirement* 

Are Declining Districts Different From Other- Districts 
in Their Program Innovation Practices? 

This is a "hot" issue in the literature* The "optimists" see decline 
as an opportunity (or a spur) to innovate. The "pessimists" fear that it ,is 
the pewest, most innovative programs which are likely to get cut. Some 
support for the' latter is given in. Dembowski 1 s data about th^ effect of en- 
rollment decline on electives offered in the §bne arts, foreign languages, 
and science. Infe rentially? it is assumed that: (i) as (districts lose dis- 
cretionary monies they lose the material means (and material incentive) to 
innovate; and (ii) as a result of hiring freezes, or RIF by seniority, scnc 

• % <\: ! V in- 
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become filled with* an aging teaching force and that this will mean less 
innovation. Much of this debate remains inconclusive, in part, because 
what is "innovative" remains operationally undefined. 

But, there are certain practices which, on their face, are commonly 
acknowledged to be innovative, even though the meaning of innovation is 'not 
exhausted by a mere laundry list of such practices. In any case, such prac- 
tices include: alternative education, computer-assisted instruction, indi- 
vidualized instruction, replacement of materials, and team teaching. The 
primary, indeed the only, nationwide data on these practices* as correlated 
to enrollment trends is ' Dembowski , et al. (1979). Therefore, unless other- 

41 1 

< 

wise noted, all data cited come, from that source. The findings are as fol- 
lows. 

(a) Team Teaching . A majority, over 60 percent of all of Dembowski' s 

94 school districts, , report using team £eachi#g. No' difference was discovered 
between growing and declining districts. 

(b) Individualized Instruction . Most districts, growing and declining, 
report use of individualized instruction** But compared+to the sample of dis- 
tricts as a whole, a slightly higher percentage (still a minority) d de- 
clining districts do ncy use individualized instruction. 

(c) Alternative Education . Although used by over half the dj > stxicts / 
declining districts are more likely (71 percent) than growing districts (57 
percent) to have alternative education programs. Districts #ith the severest 
declines show the highest likelihood of using alternative education. 

(d) Computer Assisted Instruction ( CAI ) . Most do not use CAI, however 
a significantly greater proportion of declining districts report use of com- 
puter assisted instruction. 

(e) Materials Replacement Cycles . This is an interesting and subtle 
measure of npt only degree of innovation (using new texts and materials i£ 
part of what could be called innovation) , but also of the fiscal impact of 
enrollment decline. Although Dembowski did not explicitly treat it as such, 

►laceme^ht cycle can be used as a surrogate measure of fiscal impact — a 
fiter measure, we believe, than gross data about per pupil expenditures 4 
because it focuses on the behavioral consequences (ordering* or postponing 
the ordering of new Materials) of declining enrollment. On this indicator, 
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Dembowski identified significant differences between growing and declining 
districts: 63 percent of the increasing enrollment districts responded 
that they have shortened their materials replacement cycle, while only « 
32 percent Qf the declining* districts have shortened their cycle. 

Has Program Quality Deteriorated in Declining 

School Districts? * 

„ i 

There are three sorts of answers to this question- One, do school 
officials in declining districts feel that their program has deteriorated? 
Rodekohr's (1976) respondents answered, "yes, it has" (again, Rodekohr's 
study was limited to' 73 Colorado districts) , although large (a minority of 
the sample) declining districts felt it had not. Wilken and Callahan's 
(1978) survey of 55 Iowa school districts revealed* that a slight majority 
(53 percent) felt that enrollment decline hadi a minimal impact on program 

- • { 

qualify. 

A second approach to this question compares respondents 1 perceptions 
of program quality in growing and declining districts. Such comparisons 
are offered in Wilken and Callahan (1978), and in Dettibowski*, efe al. (1979). 
The former surveyed both growing and declining Iowa sch09l districts and 
asked respondents to identify what programs and services had deteriorated 
as a result of enrollment change (increase or decrease) , and conclude 
(pp. 293-295) : 

. . .perceptions about the impact of enrollment change on the 
quality of specific services are very similar in decreasing 
and increasing enrollment school districts. Respondents in 
school districts with increasing enrollment think that edu- 
cational services hav£ been deteriorating most rapidly in 
the same areas cited by respondents in school districts with 
decreasing enrollment. [Emphasis in original.] 

Dembowski , operating witfi a larg^ nationwide sample and finer dis- 
tinctions of rate of enrollment decline, did, however, find interesting 
- differences in perception of program quality change. His findings can be 
summarized as follows (pp. 43-44) : 

(a) A majority of both growing (71 percent) and declining 
(52 percent) districts reported no change in program 
quality. 

(b) Of those distirictS, both growing and declining, which 

1 ( >s % 
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<Jid report a* change in program quality (29 percent and 
4 5 percent recpectively) , a majority in each case report 
an increase in quality (29 and 38 percent respectively) . 

(c) More declining (45 percent) than growing (29 percent) 
districts reported some change "in program quality either s 

w for the better or worse. * & 

(d) A higher percentage of declining ( 38 "'percent.) than 
growing (26 percent) districts report an increase in 
program quality^ 

(e) A slightly higher percentage of declining districts 
(7 percent) t^an growing districts (3 percent) report 
a decrease in program quality. 

j 

(f) The greater the rate of decline, the more likely it 
is that a district will report a decrease in program 
quality. > 

In short, severe enrollment decline is accompanied by perceptions of 

deteriorating program quality. In a later .commentary on and summary of 

these findings (Dembowski and Gay, 1980:179), the authors conclude: 

The districts that were greatly affected by enrollment 
'declines reported that the quality of their educational 
program deteriorated the most. Our evidence suggests 
that if sqhool districts experience slight declines in 
student enrol lmen^, the quality of the educational program 
v may be increased -because it is not necessary to reduce 
teafcher staff or sell buildings. In fact, the enroll- 
ment declines offer opportunities to lower pupil-teacher 
ratio, and allocate extra space to worthy programs. How- 
ever, as the pinch of declining enrollments is felt fi- 
nancially through reductions in state aid, which is based 
on the number of pupils, more stringent' measures become 
necessary. 

A third approach to the quality of the program issue is to look at ob- 
* * * - 

jective output ^data rather tt)an self-reported perceptions of quality change. 

. . Two objectiVe, albeit crude, output indicators are pupil achievement data 

arid pupil attainment data. Rodekohr (1976 :24) , using Ctolorado data for the 

early 1970*5, found that declining districts had significantly lower drop- 

^^J*ty rates and higher achievement scores. Dembowski" did not survey achieve- 

tnent data, but did find that: the cyg>p-out rate had increased for a greater 

m \ • ^ 

percentage of the declining districts (26 percent) *than for growing * 
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districts; 42 percent of growing districts reported a decrease in the 

i . * 

number of drop-outs while 28 percent of declining districts reported an 
increase in drop-outs ; and 42 percent of growing districts and >47 percent 
of declining districts reported no change in their drop-out ratio. 

4.2.5 Retrenchment Decisionmaking t * 

The evidence summarized below comes primarily, but not exclusively, 
from case, data. As such, it does not lend itself to -any comparative ' in- 
ferences about what is different about declining districts* (such "differ- 
ences" providing clues as to what needs to be explained rather than firm 
conclusions about the putative impact of enrollment decline ^) . This 
literature on retrenchment decisionmaking is characterized not only by 
a dominance by one genre -r- the case study — but also by a predominant t 
topical focus on school closure, especially the politics and impact of 
closure, and with community involvement in this issue. We will begin with 
the latter. ^ 

, Do Task Forces and Citizens 1 Advisory* Committees Build 

Districtwide Loyalty and Therefcyy Ease the Pain of Retrenchment? 

This is a loaded question. It is derived frgm the advipe literature 

which is united in urging school leaders who are faced with retrenchment 

♦ 

"not to do it alone." And, as we saw in the . case of Sieradski (1975) and 
Eisenberger (1977) , the li^rature has placed great emphasis on the utility 
of community task forces, when properly constituted, as vehicles through 
which the community not only becomes involved but transcends its parochial, 
special interests. 



35 * • * * . " * * . 

As noted previously, we found no comparable survey of the impact of fis- 
cal decline. In fact, the concept of fiscal decldne presents some problems 
of measurement. Does fiscal decline mean an absolute-decrease in revenues 
in nominal dollars, in real constant dollars; or does it mean a decrease in 
the rate of growth of school revenues either in nominal dr real dollars; or 
can it mean school leaders 1 anticipation that the level 6f community support 
for additional expenditures is decreasing. Uie latter, via .the "law "of 
anticipated reactions" can, phenomenologically speaking, create fiscal 
constraints, i.e., cut-back decisions such as RIF and school closure which 
are as real as and are indistinguishable fronuthe impacts of enrollment 
declines and spending caps* 
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This claim has never been subjected to an empirical test in the de- 
cline literature, or elsewhere. Indirect inferences, however, can 'be 
drawn from Nut tall' £5 (1976) study of value conflicts and coalition buil- - 
ding processes in one citizens committee dealing with school closure and 
from Morgan and Wof ford's (1977) case-history of participatory planning 
in one single high school district, 'in both cases, the practical conclu- ,N 
Sions are similar: participants do not leave their special interests at 
the door; the group process dpes lead to coalition building (and hence 
towards consensus)- but participants coalesce arounS shared and concrete 
rather than transcendent 'interests'; and, it may be that the very process 
of participating, leads participants to see their separate interests more 
clearly and assert them more vigorously," ! * 

These have to be taken as speculative conclusions. And, whether this 
is a problem depends on one's notion of community ' involvement . That notion, 
in turn, depends^in part on one's reading of democracy. On some accounts, 
the process of interest articulation/ even though it creates rather 'than 
resolves conflict (and gets mes^) f is- healthy and is in fapt a necessary 
stage through which public policy decisions, especially painful retrench- 
ment decisions, are legitimated through the democratic process. Whether 
all of this "mefesiness" is functional for retrenchment planning and de- ■ 
cisionmaking depends, in turn, upon one's image of- the school: is it simply 
a Srational-purposive organization whose delivery of services, and hende 
its decisionmaking, is governed by teohnical-rational criteria; or is the school 
seen, as a "polity", a community of separate interests in which what is ' 
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A fair amount of literature on advisory committees and task forces ex- 
ists apart from the topic of decline, ' Much of it has bieen reviewed in sev- 
eral 'reports published' by the Institute for Responsive Education/ which has 
also produced this report". Readers are directed to 4 Davies and Zerchykov, 
Citizen Participation in Education: An Annotated Bibliography (1978), Sec- 
tions^ 10 and 77 (an updated bibliography is An Annotated Bibliography of the. 
Literature on Citizens » Advisory Councils 'and Committees , Rurban Education 
Development Laboratory, University of Illinois at Urbana, 1979), and Zerchy- 
kov, et al/, Leading the May: A St'udfr of State Mandates for School Councils 
(1980)." A^large portion of the 'literature is anecdotal^ inspirational, or 
narrowly f caused on either the internal group processes of Councils or £he 
extent to which such groups fulfill thei* mandated functions: * 

: •: •/ - . ' 



"rational" is itself subject to interest group and v^lue contests. This « 
the issue f^fst raised^in Section 3,1.4 "Is Declife an' Opportunity or a 
Problem?" above. We will return to it in Section 5.3, below. 

What Criteria Gove rn School Closure Decisions? * 

, - — ■ " . * • 

Whether a school system is simply a "rational-purposive" organization 

or a "polity" is, in part, a meta-empiricai question. (Implicit is the- 

value question* of what V a school should be.) 'Case-data about school systems 

behaviors in closing, schools, however, provide some fragmentary clues about 

the political (as opposed to technical) nature of school closure decision- 

making. . . * 

In brie^, "the *very tentative answers to the question which provides^ 
the sub-heading of this section ("What criteria govern school closure de- 
cisions?") are: • £| * f > 

■ # Closure decisions are based on a trade-off between 

nical and political- criteria (Bornstein, 1978; Boyd, ,1979; 
Colton and Frelich, 1979); ^ 
m By decisionmaking processes not yet fully documented in the 
literature, the final decision is apt to be baseS on very 
few criteria (Andrews, 1974; Boyd, 1979; Cuban, 1979; Colton 
and Frelich, 1979? Lexington, 1977) despite the very long 
lists- offered for consideration in the advice literature 
and reflected in local district task force reports recom- 
mending board policies on school closure; 

• Crj| commonly involve^ and decisive criterion is school 
"location" whether- location "ife defined in terms of walking 
distance to the nearest- receding school (Colton and 
Frelich, 1979? Yeager , - 1979) , or preservation of the neigh- 
borhood school concept (Colton and Frelich, 1979), or the 
existence of political weaknesses in neighborhoods (Bornstein, 
1*78; Colton' and Frelich, 1979) or neighborhood political 
strength CBoyd, 1979) J and 

• in" addition to these geographic considerations other Jcey 
criteria are size — the smaller the school the more likely 
it is to be closed, and -age — the older the building the 
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more likely it is to be closed. 

What is the Impact of School Closure ori Students ? f 

Minimizing disruption for pupils (as opposed to "quality. of educational 
program") is rarely cited % (please see Section 3.2.2 , above) as a suggested 
specific or weighted factor in lists of criteria for school closings. From 
what little data there is, there may be good reasons for this omission. 
Richards and Cohen (1981) and Eismann (19.76) found no adverse effects of 
school- c^s^re on pupil achievement. Richards and Cohen (1981) did find 
that closure produced anxiety in. elementary school children, but this 'an- 
xiety was short-lived. Parks (1980) found that high school closure may have 
precipitated adolescents' decisions to drop-out, but the Resign and' sample 
do Wt warrant' any generalization of that finding. * ' - * 

x What is the Impact of School Closurey<5n Communities? 

-This remains an unanswered and perhaps unanswerable question. Of all 
of the literature reviewed, only Eismann, kt al. (1976), attempted to sys- 
tematically guage the community impact of school closing. His difficulty 
in measuring the impact of closure and inability to draw conclusions general- 
izable even to school closures in Seattle, the site of the study, suggests 
th&t the fear of adverse pommunity impact may be unfounded. 

Notwithstanding this difficulty and the spotty data about community 
impact, "what is known'' on this topic may be summarized as follows: - \ 

_y 

EVIDENCE SITE REFERENCE 

Residents think that neighborhoods will Seattle, 4 Eismann, et al., 

jAecline as a result of school closure. schools closed. (1976). 

Businessmen are more convinced than 
residents that neighborhoods will decline. t > - 

10 percent of neighborhood residents with ' 
school age children cite proxShity of / 
school as a primary reason 'for t;heir 
choice of residence. , *\ 

Crimes against property' did not increase 
after closure. 

There was evidence of higher property 
turnover in closure neighborhoods but 
assessed real estate values were un- 
affected. Turnover rate change was 
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EVIDENCE (continued) 



SITE 



REFERENCE 



limited to three blocks from the closed 
school.' • * ^ 

/ 

In all four closure cases there was no 
increase in vandalism against school 
property; in one case vandalism 
decreased. 

Vandalism was significantly less and 
neighborhood quality of life was per-, 
jjjgived to be. higher when closed schools 
are used by other public and private 
agencies . 

Voters in closure neighborhoods did not 
differ in school levy election siipport 
from voters \n non-closure neighborhoods. 

Parents in closed school neighborhoods 
were not more likely to send their 
children to private schools, after 
closure, than were parents in other 
neighborhoods . 



Seattle, 4 Eismann, et al.', 

schools closed. (1976) . ^ 



New York City, Aralung (1980) 
.6 closed 
schools. 

Seattle, 4 Eismann, et al- , 

closed schools. (1976) * 

Arlington , Cuban , (1979) 

Virginia, 4 v 

closed schools. * «■ 



Wha t Is the Political Fallout of Retrenchment Decisions? 

Once again, the data is sparse. And, some kinds of retrenchment de-^ 
cisions — RIF and program cuts — have not been studied as decision making 
processes. Once again, it is the case literature on school closure 'which 
provides clues as to the political fallout of decisions mad'e^n response to 



decline . 



37 



A "test" of the assumption that cut-back decisions- heighten levels of 



37 -On this, as on many other topics, what is hot known is perhaps more 
interesting ^nd significant th^n^nat is known. For example-: is there 
any connection between rates of enrollment decline and superintendent and^ 
school board turnover? Is the latter due to election loss or "retirement"? 
Is* there any correlation bejtween enrollment decline and school levy elec- 
tion support and/or turnouf rate^? These and other questions need to be 
answered before one can say, with confidence, that as enrollment drops, 
community support for school, spending decreases leading to fiscal strain 
which necessitates cut-back decisions whose consequences "feed-back" into 
either (i) community rallying to save education, or (ii) further alienation 
leading to lower levels of support leading .to additional fiscal strain. 
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conflict should be forthcoming from Boyd's (1979) ongoing case study of 
eight suburban Chicago school* districts. That data may also illuminate 
Stefonek' s (1979) suggestion that school closure / in particular, is pro- 
foundly de-legitimating , breaking an implicit "social contract?" between 
the school board and the parents/taxpayers^a.n the school attendance area, 

Boyd makes a similar claim. Citirfg Wilson's, aphorism that "the politics 

* " 38 * 

of scarcity is the politics of conflict," he suggests that (p. 331) : 

i 

...the important point,.. is whether policies are perceived to , 
involve clear winners and losers... the concentrated* costs of 
school closing upon particular neighborhoods which clearly are 
the loser£ in the policymaking game, ordinarily will produce 
a much more intense public participation and opposition, at 
least in those particular neighborhoods, than will the dis- 
tributed costs of across-* the-board cuts in teaching personnel 
throughout the school district. 

In further comparing across-the-board benefits (and cuts) with specific 

benefits, Boyd predicts (p. 351) ; 

Public education is a collective good (although parents have 
more an interest in it than nonparents) a#d its provision is 
possible only through compulsory taxation. A standard class 
size across a school district also has the characteristic of 
a collective good and is not likely to motivate specific . ^ 
groups of citizens to take political action (though^ it will 
be of keen interest to teachers) . , But whether to operate a 
specific neighborhood school is an issue involving a separable 
good with clear incentives for the political mobilization of 
specific groups. 

Considering that Boyd's is a study-in-progress , the above statements have to 
be treated as working hypotheses rather than conclusions. 

In the meantime, however, the little evidence that does exist can best 

v 

be summarized (since it does not really "add up") in the following inventory 
of findings, inferences, and working hypotheses. 



FINDINGS . SITE/DATA BASE * REFERENCE 

Parental satisfaction, as shown in Arlington, Vir- Cuban ,* 1979 

an opinion poll, did not change t ginia 
after school closure. If anything, 



38 



Jdhn Q. Wilson, Political Organizations (New^York: Bas,rc Books, 1973). 
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FINDINGS 



SITE/DATA BASE 



REFERENCES 



there was a slight decrease in 
satisfaction. 

The percentage of the community 
holding the opinion th,at educational 
quality has declined is higher in 
school closure neighborhoods than 
in non-closure neighborhoods. 

School levy, election results showed 
no increase in community negative 
voting after closure of that commu- 
nity^ school. 

School board members involved in 
contested school closure decisions 
tend not to be re-elected. 



Arlington, Vir- 
ginia (cont'd. ) 



Cuban, * 1979 



Seattle, Washington Eismann, et 

al.,< 1976 



f Seattle, Washington Eismann, et 
' al. , 1976' 



12 suburban New 
Jersey school 
districts 



Bornstein , 
197k 



INFERENCES 



SITE/DATA BASc 



REFERENCES 



Focus on "educational quality" as 
opposed to co£t-ef*£iciency and/or 
physical plant characteristics 
criteria, leads to more, rather than 
less, conflict. ^ 



In school closure, an explicit policy 
and practice of preserving the 
sanctity of the neighborhood school 
defuses opposition and obviates the 
need for community involvement. 

Participatory planning mechanisms 
do "hot transcend special Interests. 



Process of participation may # in fact, 
crystallize special** interest per- 
spectives (i.e. #l such mechanisms as 
task forces, planning committees, 
if broadly representative, may serve 
to "articulate" rather than ( 
. "aggregate " interests) ♦ 



9 rtftfal Illinois < 
school districts 

8 suburban Chicago 
school districts 

Champaign, Illi- 
nois 

St . Louis , 37 
school closure 
decisions . 



Single case , 
Lincoln-Sudbury , " 
Massachusetts 

Single case, 
unidentified 

Single case, * 
unidentified 

Single case 



Burlingame , 
1978 

Boyd, 1979 



yeager, 1979 

Colton and 
Frelich, 1979 



Morgan and 
Wofford, 1977' 



Nuttall/1976 
Nuttall, 1976 



Morgan^ and 
Wofford, 1976 
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INFERENCES (continued) 



SITE/DATA BASE 



REFERENCES 



The goal of reducing specific costs Opinion poll, \- Morgan and 

does not mobilize community support, Lincoln-Sudbury Wofford, 1976 

interests or consensus (opposed to 
the more abstract goal of cutting 4 
costs per se) . & * 



WORKING HYPOTHESES 



SITE /DAT A BASE 



REFERENCES 



Closing schools will mobilize more 
community opposition than will 
decisions to RIF or cut programs 
ac r o s s- th e- boa r d . 

Retrenchment decisionmaking will 
result in more conflict in affluent 
white-collar communities, with* an 
ethos of public interested community 
involvement and a high value on 
rational policymaking , than it will 
in less affluent communities with a 
partisan-patronage political culture. 



8 suburban Chicago 
school districts 



Boyd, 1979 



39 



Conflict over retrenchment decisions, 
serves to de-legitimize the technical 
rationality of school management and 
leads to a decreased "trust in experts 
and the symbols of their knowledge. M 



r 



V 



As we have said before in other circumstances, the literature reviewed above 
could be more aptly described as a kaleidoscope of, information than a pattern 

of evidence on this topic. Data so far only confirms the aphorism that "all 

40 4 
politics is local politics." There is al^so evidence that contextual factors 



39 

We will discuss the warrant for this particular hypothesis more fully in 
Sectiony5.2 , below. 

40 

This is especially true since the findings, inferences, and hypothesis 
just offered do in some cases contradict the professional consensus on how 
to manage the pc-litics of retrenchment. And, yet, that consensus, the "craft- 
lore" also has an empirical basis — it should be stressed that the "craft- 
lore" has not been created out of whole cloth, but is based on personal 
experience. f 
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— district size and type — produce differential effects when enrollment de~ 
cline does occur. These contextual factors also limit, in obvious, and not 
so obvious ways, the range of options available to managers of decline. 

4.2.6 Contextual Factors 

District* type and district size have obvious and testable implications . 

for district behavior. Our interest in these "background variables" in 

this section, however, is limited to evidence which: (i) qualifies the 

generalizahle differences, discovered in the survey data, between growing 
Xk 

and declining districts, and (li) shows how district characteristics liMt 
school managers' ability to act upon some of the advice offered in the 
craftlore literature. Our summary review of that kind of evidence focuses 
on the "effects" of: district size (large vs. small/ as defined in the 
references cited); rural vs. urban; and district SES and correlative indi- 
cators such as high vs. low property wealth. These are, of course, gross 
categories and in some cases (Boyd (1979), for example) district SES is ^ 
described impressionistically in the reference cited., 

What is the Difference Between Large and Small Districts 1 

ExDerience with Decline? 
& - — 

In Section 4.2.1 , above, we saw the general differences between growing 
and declining districts. But, what, if any, differences are there between 
declining ana 11 districts and declining large districts?^ Rodeko^ir (1976) 
found that large districts are mftre likely to have more innovative programs 
than small districts. Dembowski, et al. (1979) \ compared large (N = 49) and 
small districts (N = 46) and found that the latter Are less likely" to insti- 
tute early retirement, are less likely to use alternative education and com- 
puter assisted instruction, and are more likely to have lengthened their 
material? replacement cycle. But these comparisons were made for both 
growing and declining districts . Twenty of Dembowski 1 s 46 small districts 
^were growing or stable; 23 of his large districts (10,000 pupils and over) 
were growing or stable (p. 31)'. Derabowskils data, therefore, does not tell 
us about the differential impact of decline on different size districts* 

L 
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Do Different Types of Districts Respond 
Differently to Decline? 

M Type" as* we are using it here refers to two dimensions: urban vis. 
rural vs. suburban; and SES, whether defined in assessed property wealth, 
median income, or more impressionistically , as predominantly e.ither white- 
-collar or blue-collar. 

Urban vs. Rural vs. Suburban . For the practiced purposes of our report , 
this difference is interesting only insofar as rjch of the craftlore advice 
is derived from and may on^y_J3e applicable to the suburban experience. 
Hence (for example) Rodekohr's (1976) finding that rural declining districts 
are less likely to have innovative programs and are facing reported diffi- 
culties in maintaining a comprehensive program is "interesting" in that 
local .district managers can draw few practical implications from that con- 
clusion. ( State education managers can, of course, conclude that this con- 
olusion demonstrates the need for more district^ consolidation . ) 

Eisenberger (1974) , it will be remembered, urged school managers to 
recognize that "there are no loyal districtwide supporters, only loyal^ 
school supporters." Colton and Frelich (1979) and Burlingame (1979) sug- 
gest (there are no hard, generalizable data about the differential attach- 
ments to school vs. districts* in different types of communities) that 
Eisenberger 1 s dictum hold a fortiori in urban and rural contexts. In both 
cases, the neighborhood school or the "town" or township high school, re- 
spectively, holds a symbolic importance unmatched in suburban contexts. 

Coltpn and Frelich A 1979) suggest an even more important feature of 
urban school districts: the dysfunctions produced by large-scale bureau- 
cratic structures. The advice literature repeatedly stresses the impor- 
tance of accurate* information in local district planning. Colton and Frelich, 
however, point out that of necessity, large urban school districts are apt 
to be more bureaucratic and then sugges*t (1979:397) : 

^ Several features of bureaucracy merit note* One is specialization . , 
Unless there is a special inter-office arrangement for school 
closings., it seems probably that the building department, the 
curriculum and instruction department, the finance department, the 
management department, and the transportation department may 
approach the problem of closings differently* Arid they may not 
know it. A second feature is rules * 4 in the case of school 
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closings/ rules pertaining to pupil/teacher ratios, building 
capacity, attendance areas, and special programming may be 
'particularly pertinent — whether functional or not. Third, 
there is hierarchy . Information will flow up and down the 
hierarchy, and responsibility may be lodged at one point, many 
points, or *np point at all within the hierarchy. 

Where a district's retrenchment decisions require that "accurate" data 
about school site conditions (in the St. 'Louis case — excess capacity) be 
forthcoming from the lower ranks of the hierarchy, v these bureaucratic dis- 
tortions come into full play. In St. Louis, Colton and Frelich (1979:415) 
found that- 

... Principals ... far down in ^the hierarchy were able to 
manipulate data on building" utilization , To them excess 
spape is an asset not a liability .decision rules are 
often made far down in the hierarchy and an important • t s 
.determinant of these rules is the lower level bureaucrats' 
definition of the situation. 

Socio-Economic Status . It stands to reason that community SES will 
affect sqhool system ability to absorb whatever "diseconomies of decreased 
scale are accompanied by enrollment decline. Wilken and Callahan (1978) 
found that those Ipwa districts which had declining enrollments also had 
♦lower tax rates and higher total school revenue than t^he state average, 
suggesting that there was no fiscal strain accompanying decline. This was, 
no doubt, due to the £act that those same districts were "property wealthy . " 
Hickrod's (1976 : 36) survey of Illinois school districts found that (for de- 
clining districts) an inverse relationship exists between the percentage of 
, families residing in those districts with incomes over $15,000 and numbers 
of RIF'd teachers. That is, given equal^ rates of decline, wealthier dis-^ 
tricts lay off fewer staff. 

None of this is surprising. It lends support to our earlier argument, 

as yet admittedly speculative, that the problem of enrollment decline is 

<*, 

really "simply" a problem of money, and ricn arfd poor districts are likely 
to have different threshholds at which the money problems force action in 
order to reduce excess capacity ♦ 



What 'is surprising, h<?weve]r,-i^ J Eoyd f "§^rt979T362 ) worlclrfg^hypo thesis 
that ".••conflict levels associated with decline and especially school clos- 
ing, will be as high and perhaps higher in higher status districts than they 
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will be in lower status districts." Politically, therefore, if Boyd proves 
to be correct, higher status districts, irv.^ppctive of their wealth, will 
have a much more difficult time in making retrenchment decisions as they 
adjust to decline. 

Boyd arrives at this hypothesis via two arguments. One, lower-status 
districts are more used to scarcity (when they were growing; growtl? produced 
a greater fiscal strain upon them). . Two, he found a correlation between 
decisionmaking styles and community SES. High status communities placed 
greater value on professional expertise, on objective, technically rational 
bases for policymaking, and on non-partisan, consensual methods of decision- 
making. .Lower status communities , even though school board elections were 
nominally non-partisan, were likely to subject school policies to tWe rough 
and tumble of interest group politics. The latter represents *a "private 
regarding" political ethos; the former a "public regarding" political ethos. 4 
Boyd (1979:346-34 7) draws the distinction as follows: 

...the public regarding political culture f emphasizes [such 
values] as "good government," efficiency, and the disinterested j 
support of the broad public interest. By contrast, the private 
regarding which is associated with "machftne" politics, seeks 
personal benefits and favors from the political system and 
identifies with the ward or neighborhood irather than the 
community as a whole! While the private regarding culture 
recognizes the legitimacy of competition and conflict between 
i groups concerned with narrow and special interests, the public 
regarding 'culture takes the view that politics, rather than 
being a struggle among partial and private interests, is (or 
at any rate ought to be) a disinterested effort to discover 
what is best for the community as a whole. fj £* 

Th£ee, Boyd then suggests that much retrenchment decisionmaking, while 

do ne in the name of the public interest, will inevitably affect some of the 

4 " 

public's interests more adversely than others and that this strains the 
political system of high status, "public regarding 1 ' communities more than 
it does the lower status, "private regarding" communities (where conflict and 
competition and bargaining between "special" interest§_is taken to be normal) 
This leads Boyd to suggest, as a working hypotheses, that (1979:263): 



These classic terms were first coined by E. Banfeld and J* Q* Wilson, 
City Politics (New York: Vintage, 1963). 
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The rational-cdnsensual (public regarding) policymaking 
orientation, which tends to be prevalent in ^higher status 
districts may be less well suited for dealifrg*with redis- 
tributive issues, for example, in seeking and striking 
compromises, than the more "political" (private regarding) 
policymaking orientation 4 prevalent in lower status districts. 

, We will discuss the steps in Boyd's argument in more detail in Section 

5.0, below, when we return to a final discussion of the recurring tension 

between^ technical rationality and politics. For now, however, the argument 
* 

can be summarized as follows: 



HIGH -STATUS COMMUNITIES 



LOW-STATUS COMMUNITIES 



Public-regarding political ethos 



Private-regarding political -ethos 



Policymaking is a rational con-, 
sensual process consisting of dis- 
interested efforts to discover what 
is best for "the community as a 
whole. 

Special interest group politics is 
"illegitimate" and is to be avoided. 

Identification is with the district 
as a whole. 

^JJolicy proposals are advanced in 
terms of what is most rational and 
what is best for the district as a 
whole. 

" Decisionmaking is by consensus. 



Primary value is placed on edu- 

— cational— program excellence- ^ _ 

distric^/ide . . 

There is more deference to pro- 
fessional expertise. 

Superintendents are expected to-be 
above the fray and play the role of 
^xpert and educational statesmen. 



Policymaking is politics, and poli- 
tics is a confMct and competition 
between groups concerned with narrow 
and special ^interests. 

Special interest politics is what 
policymaking is all about and is a 
game to be played rather than avoided. 

Identification is with the interests 



of the neighborhood. 



4 



Policy positions advanced by groups 
are seldom substantially developed or 
symbolically advanced in terms of 
Jwhat's best" for the wh<?le community. 

Decisionmaking is by bargaining and 
compromise- School board members 
expect and receive requests for spe- 
cial treatment of special interests. 
Board members grant tftaie requests in 
an effort to increase* their political 
support. 

Primary „value is placed on the neigh- 
borhoodvsch ool. 

There is less deference to professional 
Expertise. 

Superintendents act as bureaucratic 
interest group leaders, as politicians, 
and their expertise is but one of many 
political resources. 
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Boyd's claim is that public-regarding ethos (the pattern identified 
in the left-hand column) is more likely to be strained by decline and Jthat 
communities with such an ethos will experi^n^e^h^gher levels of conflict. 
*When we return to a more detailed discussion of this thesis, in Section 5.3 , , 
below, will dray out its 'implications vis-a-vis the professional con- 
sensus on how best to manage decline/ As we shall see, that consensus pre- 
s ^*&^poses the existence of a public-regarding political ethos. 



/ 



Pi o 
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5.0 ' TOWARDS AN INTEGRATION OF THEORY AND PRACTICE ( 



After looking at the literature on decline from a number of angles, 
it seems that three topics — equity, school' closure , and political vs« 
technical rationality — can best serve as integrative foci around which 
it may be possible to "summarize the body of literature which, as we have 
seen, all but defies summary. 



5. 1 EQUITY . 1 

, We have purposefully postponed our discussion of equity until now. 

This is not because the literature does not discuss equity issues. It does. 
Equity considerations — special and compensatory education, desegregation, 
and affirmative action — are recurring themes. Much has been written about 
the potentially adverse impact of decline upon equity initiatives. Exhor- 
tation to preserve such initiatives are especially prevalent. Oir intent 
here is not to catalog all of these concerns. Rather, we will present a # 
summary of the evidence, spotty as it is, on the impact' of decline on spe- 
cial and compensatory , education, school desegregation^ and affirmative 
"action. (As noted previously, there is yet to be a comprehensive study, 
comparable to Dembowski, et al. , 1979, on the impact of decline on equity, 
the exception being Jte>senberg and Vincent's (1978) effort to guage the 
impact of RIF on affirmative action.) 

5.1.1 Special and Compensatory Education 

Our literature searches turned u£ no studies particularly focused on 
this topic. However, data about the status of special and compensatory f 
education in declining districts was gathered by Dembowski, et al. (1979), 
Hickrod (1976), and Wilken and Callahan (1978). In each t case, there is 
good news: gains seem to hatfe been held harmless even in the face of de- 
cline. Dembowski (p. 1 00? foy hd that "while academic and arts curriculum 
courses are decreasing in declining enrollment districts, jzocational, com- 
pensatory and special education are on the -incline. " Wilken and) Callahan's 
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(1978) survey of 55 Iowa school districts found a similar pattern (p. 293):' 

On the face of things, these data suggest that most schools ad- 
just theiir services 1 to declining enrollment in about the sajne way. 
Initial W deepest oats are concentrated in services related to 
the maintenance, operation, and development of the capital plant. 
Secondary cuts, occur in "auxiliary services" such as libraries, 
guidance, health programs, and community outreach. When economies 
are exhausted in this area, the next set of cuts home in on class- 
room instruction. Interestingly, however, most respondents view 
declining enrollment as' causing a greater decline in the quality 
of classroom^ instruction overall than in the quality of most 

•specific components. Finally, the last items to suffer from de- 
clining enrollment are p3ychological services and pupil transpor- 
tation . We suspect, however, th^t the relative invulnerability of 

'psychological is primarily a product of Iowa's efforts to make 
substantial improvement in special education and related services*. 
[Emphasis not in original.] 

Both Dembowski and Wilken and Callahan add that special pupil services 

capture a -proportionately larger share of school districts 1 resources, f as 

enrollments decline. Hickrod's (1976) survey of Illinois districts found 

that even districts with enrollment declines and reductions in general 

■ c 

staff, found it necessary to add special education teachers and support 
staff (p. 14) . Hickrod also found that as school districts, particularly 
urban school districts, lose enrollment and consolidate facilities, the 
concentrations of Title 1 "eligibles" have increased thereby enabling those 
declining districts to avail themselves of more Title I monies anc^ services 
(pp. 37-38) . 

5 .1 .2 Desegregation 

Demographers tell us that racial differences in fertility rates will 
mean that black and minority enrollments vill be growing relative tojwhite 
enrollments in urban school systems in which there is a coincidental decline 
in general enrollments and "that this holds true even without further white 
out-raigration from these areas (Davis and Lewis, 1977:3-4; Hickcox and Ryan, 
1979:209). Many cities are involved in the coincidental processes of de- 
segregation and facilities consolfdatidji; e.g., St. Louis (Oolton and Frelich, 
1979); Cleveland (Fleming, 1980); San Jose (San Jose Schools, 1980); and % 
Santa Barbara (Valencia, 1980). "in formal policy, districts under court- 
ordered desegregation have to have their closure plans subject to 
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desegregation criteria. But what little data we have about' the practice 
of consolidation paints a different picture. 
^ Colton and Frelich's (1979) analysis of St. Louis. school closures, 

over a nine-year period in which desegregation suits were in the courts 
(but before the court order was handed down) , suggests the following (1979: 
.404-408 passim )': 

• Small branch schools, 'regardless of condition, were the 
first to be closed. Students were reassigned, by and 
large, to the nearest main suites — in all cases 
larger, and older. 

• The main sites closed were predominantly those attended 
by poor and minority students. 

• Reassignment tended to produce no net gain in desegre- 
gation. 

• The neighborhoods were characterized as being "abandoned." 
Whether or hot school closing accelerated abandonment is unstudied, 

''either j-n the short term or long term, but the process, as described, was 
one of closing the schools behind fleeing black and poor families. Colton 
and Frelich are led to conclude this practice may not have been racially 
motivated. Instead what St. Louis presents is a classic case of the racially 
discriminatory corpse que nee s of seemingly racially neutral decision criteria.. 
One key factor in St. Louis 1 policy on school closing was "walking distance"/ 
to the nearest school with the grade-level organization and the capacit}K£o 
absorb students affected by school closure, Colton and Freliab note (1979: 

407-408) f * - . * * % > 

c 

That consideration helps explain why small facilities are closed, 
even' though they may be new, such closings place less pressure on. 
contiguous attendance zones.** A further effect of, the contiguous 
'reassignment policy *is that contiguous schools which .are rela- 
tively far apart may not be closed — eveh if utilization is low 
— if distances that children would Jiave to\alk would be great.'.. 
In St. Louis, the neighborhoods where schools are close together, 
are the ones Where schools were built in the 1950 f s -and 1960's to 
house the sudden influx of poor (and oft§h black)* children* Thus, 
we^can see why the older buildings in these axeas are particularly 
susceptible to_ school closings an£ why so many of the closings 
affect poor and black neighborhoods. 

Valencia 1 ^ (1980) \,case ^tudy of a school closure controversy (the court 
case was Angeles et al. v* Sant£ Barbara School District et al. ) argues that 
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when high school facilities were consolidated, the predominantly Anglo 
elementary schools, which were losing enrollment and had excess capacity, 
remained open while comparatively crowded, predominantly Hispanic schools** 
were closed. 

5.1.3 RTF and Affirmative Acticfo 

Much has been written on this topic yet little is known for sure. 
There is but one extant attempt to get measure of the impact of RIF on. 
affirmative action gains^and this attempt is 'described in two referenced 
(ECS, 1977; and Rosenberg and Vincent, 1978). The effort was thwarted by 
all but insuperable problems of measurement . # Rosenberg and Vincent (1978: 
380-381) note: t fc. 



It is difficult to get a c^Lear picture of how retrenchment is * yf * 

expected to affect women and minorities. Data on teachers who 

are terminated or laid off are hard to obtain. 'National and 

statewide statistics are scanty, and terminological differences 

from state to state make comparisons difficult. In some cases, 

failure to renew the contracts of probationary or non-tenured 

teaching personnel is not labeled a termination or layoff, nor 

is failure to fill a position vacated" by natural attrition. 

Termination's a term generally reserved for tenure teaching 

personnel. As a result, data on termination and layoffs 

represent only a fragment of total retrenchment in education 

employment. Efforts to determine who is bearing the burden 

of retrenchment by surveying state departments of education 

and state agencies of higher education have been unsuccessful. 

Most agencies do not break down retrenchment data by sex and 

race. Such information is politically and socially sensitive, 

and many agencies may be avoiding* a volatile issue. 

The available spot data is not encouraging. Hickrod's (1976) survey of 
Illinois school districts found that (p. 35) : 

The best predictor of percentage reduction of teachers is the 
percentage <s>f minority population present in the district popur 
lation. The! larger the minority population, the greater the 
reduction of teachers. This finding yis hardly going to thrill 
civil rights groups. The second best predictor of percentage , 
reduction of teachers is the property valuation of the districts. 

New York City provides the most persuasive eVidence that minorities in 

K-12 positions may be severely hurt by retrenchment^ Between 1970-71 and 

1973-74, the number of minority teachers increased 33.2%. However , now after 

retrenchment, minorities are 13% of the total teaching staff and comprise 
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40% of the teachers terminated and 2 7% of the regular substitutes not re- 
assigned (ECS, 1977:24), However, the literature, we have reviewed, cites ^ 

42 ^ 

three school districts which have, independent of any court order-, tempered 
the last hired/first fired RIF by seniority rule with provisions for hqlding- 
harmless ( not extending) any affirmative action gains -made in prior periods 
of growths Such provisions typically provide for parallel seniority lists_ ; 
for majority and minority* staff whereby reductions in force "hold harmless"* 
a previous established level (3f affirmative action gains (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
ECS, 1977:34; Bremerton, Washington, Downey, 1976:35; and also Johnson, 197?: 
44) op maintain a level comparable to, the percentage of minority persons in 
the student population (Lansing, Michigan, ECS, 1977*341. The Ann Arbor and 
Bremerton policies are collectively bargained agreements and" as such are most 
likely to become a "norm" for non-court* ordered reconciliations of seniority 
with the values of affirmative action. 



5.2 SCHOOL CLOSURE: A FINAL LOOK 

r • 

By way of a finaj review, we summarize and synthesize what u is suggested" 
with "what is known" about .closing schools^, in Chart 5 A, below. That chart 
.contrasts statements ^pm the advice literature with the available evidence. 
To repeat, £he evidence is spotty. The contradictions between what* school 
districts are advised to do are subject to a* number of possible "interpreta- 
tions. That is, from'the .fact that there is case data evidence showing that, 
some school districts do not follow suggested practice in school closure 
decisionmaking, it is^not possible to say, with any confidence, whether; (i) 
the advice is faulty, or (ii) is not followed generally and/or cannot be 
followed, or (iii) whether these exceptions — the case data about closure 
: * > - 

42 As noted in Section '3.3(2 , above, Carr's (1980:4) review of the statute, 
case and constitutional law applicable to Rlf shows 'that courts make frequent' 
use pf the criteria detailed in Singleton v. Jackson Municipal Seperate School 
District , According to the "Singleton" criteria,, scRbol districts und^r court- 
ordered desegregation are obligated to develo/ objective , non-discriminating 
standards prior to making ?taff reductions. / 
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CHART 5 A: SCHOOL CLOSURE: A SUMMARY OVERVIEW OF THEORY AND PRACTICE 



HOW TO CLOSE SCHOOLS 



ADVICE 



EVIDENCE 



Begin by conducting a districtwide facilities inventory using 
systematic standards of instructional space requirements. 
(Bishop, 1979:267? Pasnik, 1979:65) 



Bureaucratic arrangements, hierarchical ^division of labor, 
and intra-organizatidhal interests make it difficult for 
large urban school districts to get accurate facilities use 
data. "Principals were able to manipulate data on building 
utilization. To them excess space is an asseti^lfot *a liability 
...decision rules are often made far down in the hierarchy 
[and] an important determinant of these rules is the lower ' 
level bureaucrats 1 definition of the 'situation. H (Colton 
and Frelich, 1979:41'5)J 



The process bf school closure is a political act. "Two 
essential rules should guide it..,[lj allow plenty of time', 
and [2} involve the community in planning for closings and 
in selecting choices to be made. Follow a two stage process, 
get support an d\ acceptance for the necessity of closing schools 
and then discuss\ the specifics of which schools to close." 
(Sargent and Handy, 1974) 



Local school district report literature reflects this advice 
in the policy proposal stage. .Little data on implementation, 
however. 

Bornstein (1978) , however, found that only 2 out of the 12 
school closures studied, followed a protracted, two-stage 
process. Those that did, however, experienced less .conflict . 



Do not do it alone, involve the community. Set up a broadly 
representative community task force which allows for community 
involvement which allows the public to achieve a districtwide 
perspective and transcend narrow special interests. 
(Eisenberger, 1977? Sieradski, 1975) 



Cnce again formalized community involvement is reflected in 
the local school district reports, many of which are the 
products of the kinds of task f6rces proposed by the advice 
literature. 

NuttalTs (1976) data suggests that the task force/advisory 
committee experience does not lead to a transcendence of 
special interests. In fact, i't may favor the articulation ot 
such interests. t 

A districtwide perspective does not come easily in retrench- 
ment decisionmaking^ in fact the opposite seems to happen* 
Even theoretical discussions of possible items to cut back 
create constituencies with a special interest in those - 
threatened items. CMorgan and Wofford, 1977; Boyd, 1979) . 
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CHART 5A: SCHOpL CLOSURE: A SUMMARY OVERVIEW OF THEORY AND PRACTICE (continued) 



WHICH SBfOOLS TO CLOSE 



ADVICE 



EVIDENCE 



Prepare a planned response, using a multiplicity ef criteria. 
This advice is universally offered in the professional 
periodical and in the handbook literature. 



Local district report literature reflects this advice. 

Nationwide survey data of 60 school districts showed that 
66 percent used only one or two criteria; 75 percent enly 
used three or four criteria. (Andrews, 1974) 



In closing schools consider the following factors (this is 
a composite list, see Section 3.3.2 , above) . 



Criteria actually used. 
1974. 



Nationwide survey data: Andrews, 



Location : 



Neighborhood factors, changes in real 
estate values and patterns of investment. 

Walking distance and proximity to nearest 
school. 



Most oft-cited criterion was "level of enrollment decrease" 
(74 percent). *This was followed by "age of building" (47 
percent). "Impact on educational programs" was mentioned 
by only 5 percent. 



— — School size makes a difference. There is a professional 

Building School size consensus on optimal size for elementary schools, t 300 - 500 

Characteristics: „ » , dudHs. 

School age f^ aas >- 

j * 

Flexibility of physical plant - « Criteria Actually Used: tase Data 

Energy efficiency j , ~~ ~~ * ~" " 

j ^ [_ "Level of enrollment decline" was often overridden by r 

~* i ~ « , , "neighborhood" and "proximity to nearest school" factors 

enrollment: Rate of decrease in a given school . ,„ , f , „ . ' „ , 

' (Colton and Frelich, 1979); school size and age (Colton , 

Level of excess capacity and Frelich, 1979; Boyd, 1979*7 Cuban, 1979); and neighbor- 

.. , , hood political strength (Bornstein, 1978; Boyd, 1979). 

Minimum enrollment necessary to provide a 

given range of services The smaller and older schools tend to get closed (Colton and 

' ^ Frelich, 1979; Cuban, 1979), unless overridden by geo- 

Desegregation political factors, i.e., neighborhood political strength 

_ (Boyd, 1979; Colton and Frelich, 1979). 

Educational Program " 

_____ ____ __„ _ Location: Schools tend to get closed in older decaying 

neighborhoods (Colton and Frelich, 1979). Geo-political 
considera€ions : .Lack of neighborhood political strength 
(Bornstein, 1978) was associated with the closure of some 
schools which should have been kept open on comparative 
cost-efficiency criteria? neighborhood^ political strength 
(Boyd, 1979) and neighborhood SH% (Colton and Frelich, 1979) 

= * kept open schools which would have been closed if level of 

. enrollment decline was the determinant criterion^. 
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decisionmaking practices — establish or overturn the professional "rules" 
about good practice in closing schools.' All that, can be said is the 
following : 

(a) School district decisionmakers seem to be consistently 
making trade-offs between political and technical con- 
siderations in school closure decisions. 

(b) Final decisions seem to come down to one or jbwo key 
factors, the most "key" factor often being school 
location.' 

(c) In formal policy, school location consideration^ take 
the form of "walking distance" measures and "proximity 
to nearest school." Researchers, however; have also 
found associations between school location and neighbor- 

- hood SES and neighborhood political clout. i 

(d) When school location factors cancel each other out (all 

possible closure schools are equally distant from nearest 

s 

* other schpol, SES is comparable , neither neighborhood 
has any special political status), then school size and* 
building age seem to be determinant. Therefore, all 
other things being equal, the older the school, and the 
smaller the school, the more likely it is to be closed. 

5.3 PLANNING: TECHNICAL VS. POLITICAL RATIONALITY 

The confl-ict between political and technical rationality looms large in 
diseussions of decline and the issue is introduced at a number of leyels. 
The cluster of works, discussed in Section 3.1.4 , above, which deal with the 
question, "Is decline a problem or an opportunity?", all make assumptions 
about ^bhe necessity and the possibility of school districts engaging in 
rational planning as they respond to decline. We suggested that the debate 
between those. whQ see an opportunity' in decline and those, less sanguine about 
the benefits of adversity rests on some deeper presuppositions about the 
nature of schools as complex formal organizations. Are schools best seen 



as rational-purposive organizations in which decisionmaking responds to 
creative leadership and follows objective-technical processes? Or, -are 
schools best seen as "polities/ 1 ~ coalitions of internal and external 
interest groups — whose decisionmaking procedures more closely approximate 
processes of interest group bargaining rather than objective fagt-f inding? 

The two questions are posed sharply for analytical purposes. In point 
of fact, school decisionmaking processes are do doubt constituted by both 
objective fact-finding and interest group bargaining. This reality is 
recognized in that advice literature which reminds decisionmakers (most 
notably Sargent and Handy, 1974; Keough, 1978b; and Eisenberger, 1977) that 
dealing with decline is a "people problem" as well as a technical problem. 
The resolution of decline related issues, it is said, requires the involve- 
ment of people whose interests are to be affected by any retrenchment de- 
cision. Such involvement should, it is said, bring support for any such 
decision thereby maximizing its chances of implementation (Berman and 
McLaughlin, 1978; Derabowski, et al.*,'l979). Evidence on community involve- 
ment (Morgan and Wofford, 1977; Nuttal}, 1976; and Yeager, 1979) suggests, 
however, that involvement does not necessarilV bring support (Morgan and 
Wofford) , does not necessarily reduce the level of conflict (Nuttall) , and 
does not bring ^out a consensus on the facts even when a given district 
combines sophisticated fact-finding with broad participation (Yeager, see 
also Lex-ington, 1976). 

The case data on school closure decisionmaking also suggeirts that 
schools 1 decision processes are an ineliminable mix of the political and 
the "rational." Trade-offs are madfe between 'technical , cost-efficiency and 
political criteria. The "facts" themselves, 'become subject to political 
debate (Boyd, 1979? Lexington,. 19 Yeager ,'1979) . Given high information 
costs, school district decisionmakers are more apt to " satis f ice " % rather 
than- "optimize" 43 in their decisions a^out .which schbols close (Col ton 
and Frelich , 1979) . * , # 

/ 



43 The distinction between "satisf icing" and "optimizing" decisionmaking 
behavior, was first made in: H. A. Simon, Models of Man (New York: Wiley, 



1957) 
# 
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The really interesting, (and practical) question, therefore, is not 
"Do schools decide policy issues technically and objectively or politi- 
cally?" but rather "What are the limits of technical-rational planning?" 
c 

and "What i§ the implication^ of those limits. for school districts J/T5anage- 



nplic. 
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ment of decline?" 

Consideration of "these two questions provides an integrative focus 
for ope last summary discussion of the literature on managing decline. 
That summary will proceed as follows. First, we will review the major 
themes in the literature which stress the importance of technical-rational 
planning. Second, we will consider some limitations^ inherent in the 
organizational structure of schooling, on the school's ability to engage 
in technical-rational planning. Third, we will review the arguments and 
the evidence for the claim that decline exacerbates those conditions which 
make it difficult for schools to £lan and decide rationally. In so doing, 
we will pay special attention to Boyd's (1979). intriguing thesis that^ 
when decline occurs, it is precisely those school districts' which have 
the resources and the decisionmaking culture* to engage in technicals- 
rational planning who experience the most difficulty and the Highest 
level of conflict in their responses to decline. Finally, we will put 
Boyd's thesis to work and use it as an interpretative framework for a 
closer look at one school district's decisionmaking processes as recorded 
in Morgan and Wofford (1977). That district's experiences, and more im- 
portantly, Morgan and Wofford* s reflections on the experience (Morgan and 
Wofford. were key participants in the processes they describe) provide a 
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paradigmatic example of the management dilemmas involved In retrenchment 
decisionmaking. 

5.3.1 .The Necessity of Rational Planning 

\ . 

Running all through the professional literature on managing decline 

is a caveat against precipitous decisionmaking. Thj.s warning and its , 

consequences is most poignantly expressed by Keough (1978b:351-352) . His 

scenario bears repeating: 

Districts caught in a financial crunch have only a few possible 
alternatives: reduce staff and cut program, consolidate facili-' 
ties, rai^^ local taxes, or operate under deficit budgets* When 

22 4 ' 
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deficit budgeting is illegal under state law, or tax increases 
are just not possible, the alternatives are reduced to making 
trade-offs between program and facilities. Given these basic 
alternatives most administrators view facility contraction as 
the lesset of all evils. When districts do not plan ahead, 
however, they are' forced into what many term "austerity con- 
ditions,' 1 across-the-board cut-backs in program and personnel. 
And usually it is the very innovations that made the district 
a "lighthouse" that ar!^ the first to go. Cost reductions which 
leave the district at a "bare bones" state-mandated curriculum 
level are not uncommon Perhaps the greatest threat to pro- 
gram comes not from a plan to cut program, but indirectly as 
a result of a districts thwarted effort to consolidate facili- N 
ties. The district may launch a community information program 
and concentrate its efforts on closing under-utilized facili- 
ties. The emphasis, timeline, and planning focus on this 
alternative. Frequently, community opposition is strong 
enough to prevent the board from carrying out the plan to 
close schools^. This deadend, when i* happens, usually occurs 
late in the school year and well along in the budget process. 
The financial crunch is imminent, the facility plan is dead, 
a referendum not possible, and quick decisions must be made. 
Only program is left* — and here lies the real threat. Program 
cut decisions are made under pressure, quickly, and usually 
without a well-thought-out plan. g 

Unplanned cuts, therefore, are apt to be ill-advised cuts made in re- 
sponse to momentary political contingencies. 

The conflict (and contrast) between politics and rationality is' drawn 
most sharply and clearly by Bellon (1977:12) : 

When institutions are faced with serious problems, at least two . 
approaches can be taken^ First, they can respond to various, 
interest groups and attempt to resolve the problems by reacting 
to the forces that are brought to bear* Or, the institutional 
leaders can anticipate the problems to be solved and give direc- 
tion to the solution of these problems. If the latteir approach 
is taken, the leaders are being proactive rather than reactive. 
" The process of problem solving requires a systematic Approach 
• to the resolution of the problem. ^ e 

The systematic approach is delcribed further fn terms of the essentials 
of "sEh^nd management" (p. 14) ; 

Sound management of a school district is dependent *pon clarity 
of organizational responsibility, authority, and expectations. 
When this clarity has been accomplished, unity of purpose can be 
achieved. When there is unity of purpQse, it is much easier to 
focus on~and allocate resources to the high priority goals. 

Towards the end of achieving /unitv^of purpose, readers of the professional 
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* literature on decline will find a chorus of advice about the importance of 
-fact-finding and accurate data. Towards the goal of "focusing and alloca-' 
ting resources to the high priority goals" readers will find suggestions 
for "Management by Objectives" (Estes, 1977) , ^program budgeting (Estes, 
op cit; Morgan and Wofford, 1*977) , and zero-based budgeting (E^tAe^l977) 

This is not the place to reiterate in any detail the planning practices 
' "and techniques which school districts h'ave been urged to undertake (see 
Section 3. 3.2 , above) . We oniy note these major themes underlying* 'the ad- 
vice : unity and clarity of purpose; accurate and objective information;- 
and rationalized cost-accounting procedures. All three are interrelated. 



5.3.2 Limitations to Rational Planning Inherent 
in the Nature of Schools 

It has beefi suggested (see Freeman and Hannan, 1981) , that schools are 
characterized by ambiguous goals and uncertain technologies. .This condition, 
it is* argued, leaves school decisionmakers without an objective "criterion- 
referenced" test of the rationality, and of the "correctness" of^their policy 
decisions. 

Empirical warrant for this view is provided by some of the case study 
literature we have reviewed in this report. Morgan and Wofford C|977) sug- 
gest that, ultimately, the goals ^ the purposes of schooling, are Constituted 
by different constituencies 1 interests in specific a'^pects of a school 1 s pro- 
gram in concrete situations. Boyd ( 19 79) found systematic incongruence in 
values between school professionals and the public, especially the public in 
blue-collar communities. He notes (pp. 359-360) : 

professional educators place more emphasis on the quality of 

the educational pr-ogram than on the importance of neighborhood ^ ^ 
schools. Lay citizens and parents generally do not find this 
such an easy trade-off to make. School board members, however, 
tend to become socialized to the professional norms on such 
matters... Smaller schools appeared to be viewed more favor- 
ably in the lower status districts .. .«in the low^er status dis- 
tricts the value placed on the maintenance of neighborhood 
schools is less likely to'be challenged, than in the higher 
status by consicierationsoof -the quality of the educational / 
program. This may be* So, itecause it appears that the Xower ? 
'status populace do not demand or expect as complex or sophis- 
ticated an educational program as do higher status populaces. 
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One result of this incongruence is that 'the whole notion of rational 

trade-offs becomes "clouded." Again, Boyd -(1979:363) writes: c 

Indeed interviews with superintendents and school board members 
pointed up the vagueness which clouds attempts to calculate the 
trade-offs between "educational" considerations and "cost", or 
"budgetary" considerations in retrenchment decisions. This, of 
course, is not surprising given the high degree of ambiguity which 
surrounds the ends and means of education. One board member 
summed up the problem when he commented that he would like to 
know " What is the educational program that the staff assured u& ^ 
is being preserved within, or weakened by, proposed cuts." <f 

If such trade-offs cannot even be defined clearly,, their calculation is 
even more difficult. This calls into question whether rationalized accoun- 
ting procedures — program budgeting, zero-based budgeting, etc. — are 
either possible or useful in school districts 1 retrenchment decisionmaking . 
Berman and McLaughlin (1978:323 t ) point to two risks in school districts' 
adoption of more rationalized budgeting and cost-accounting procedures. 

First, there is the danger of the technological assumption that 
such systems as PPBS could be automatically installed without 
being adapted to and integrated w{th the bureaucratic and 
political patterns that constitute the institutional reality 
of school district... Second, it could wrongly^be assumed that 
a more rationalized budget process could avoid the value choices 
and conflicts inherent in public school systems. On the con- 
trary, an objective of new budgetary procedures might be to 
'expose hard choices; 4 i.e., to reveal how much is being "sacri- 
ficed" in one area to meet needs or demands in ^another area. 
To cope with an increase in potential conflicts caused by 
exposing hard choices, the entire process should aim to 
generate support by institutionalizing broad-based partici- 
pation. • * 

But institutionalizing broad-based participation carries the risk of exposing 
schools' lack of unity of purposes. 

Can the facts, i.e., an agreement on what j-£, % as opposed to what should » 
be, bring schools closer to a 'unity of purpose' and 'clarity of goals? 1 
There is some evidence that schools qua bureaucracies sharg the typical 
bureaucratic problem of inability to generate and aggregate accurate infor- 
mation./ Consider Colton and Frelich's (1979) analysis and findings on SQhool 
closure decisionmaking in St..Lour$. They begin by noting that "high levels 
of .bureaucratization are a prominent feature of urban school systems axyi 
particularly of the cer*fpe#i offices which must initiate and implement school 
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closure decisions" (p. 397). They go on to note several special features 

of bureaucracy: specialization, rules, and hierarchy. With respect to 

specialization and hierarchy (p. 397) : 

Unless there is a special interoffice arrangement for school 
closings, it -seems probable that the building department, 
the curriculum and instruction department, the finance depart- 
ment, and the transportation department may approach the prob- 
lem of closings differently. And, they may not know it. 

Information will flow up and down the hierarchy and respon- 
sibility may be lodged at one point, many points, or none at 
all within the hierarchy. 

In St. Louis, at least, information upon which authoritative decisions 

were to be based flowed up the hierarchy (p. 409) : 

The Board of Education receives recommendations from the 
superintendent, who receives them from the associate super- 
intendent for operations, who gathers information f^om five 
area superintendents, who in turn gather data from princi- 
pals. Somewhere along the line, cost considerations and 
instructional considerations are supposed to be merged. ■ 

As.it turned out in St. Louis, however, the two — cost considerations and 

instructional considerations — ^%ere never merged and accurate data about 

cost-considerations (defined in terms of excess space as identified &y buil- 

ding principals) were not forthcoming. \ 

Fragmentation of authority and of lines of information exacerbated intra- 

organizational conflicts of interests and allowed sub-organizational interests 

to dominate, or at least, manipulate the final outcome. Eisenberger (1974: 

34), warned decisionmakers not to assume that principals, for example, share 

the sang, perspective a's district level decisionmakers. Col ton and Frelich 

(1979:414) underscore this point when they conclude: 

Our Examination of school closings also has led to sevefal insights 
into the decisionmaking process in bureaucratic educational organi- 
zations. Principals — far down in the hierarchy — were able* to 
manipulate fclata on building' utilization. To them, the availability^ 
of excess space is an asset, not a liability* Given that view, and 
"* further given the absence of a sophisticated data-gathering system 
at the top, principals can hide surplus space* ^ 

Such manipulation may not necessarily be conscious. Different roles within 
,the organization produce different definitions of the situation. Thes^ dif- 
ferent definitions enter into even good faith e££orts to Jul fill an adminis- 
trative mandate tQ inventory space and identify excess capacity. Where 
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perspective S^re different and where power is fragmented and responsibility 
divided, intra-organizational fact-finding reflects rather than resolves 
the conflict between different interests. 1 - , . ^ 

>^ The same phenomena occur? when extra-organizational (i.e., community) 
interests and groups are involved in retrenchment- decisionmaking . Yeager s 
- (1979) study of one district's use of computer simulation as* a decision- 
making tool in a' participatory process of ^lec'iding which schools ko clq^e 
concluded th^t^'hard, data create more questions than they resolve./" I^xing- ' 
ton (1976), another* case history of school closure decisionmaking L also 
shows that the results of fact-finding themselves become contested.^ 

We have what appears to be the makings of a vicious circle. Retrench- 
ment decisions are by definition controversial. They harm some concreted 
interests, while often benefiting only a general, abstract, and un-embodied 
interest in greater cost-efficiency. The professional consensus (i.e., 'what 
we have termed, the "advice literature") '^cognizes this fact and ur^es 
decisionmakers to avoid ^foLitical expediency and instead plan so as "to 
achieve unity of purpo^Mfcd clarity of goals (see Bell on, 1977) while it 
-still recognizes that^hese^ achievements include human relations as well 



as technical-rational pl'annij£j0g*ra objective fact-finding AslMk Eisenberger, 
1974). At the same time , ^ schools as organizations, even irrMfon-declirie , 
are not characterized by a unity of purpose and clarity of goals (Freeman 
and Hannan, 1981) and efforts to rationalize decisionmaking and cost- gf m 

accounting procedures (see Estes, 1977) can only wqrk if there is a unity 
of purposes (i.e,-, a non-contested definition of "cost" fend of. "benefit", * 
see Berman and McLaughlin, 1978)- Furthermore, efforts at fact-finding 
directed at achieving an empirical basis for unity — at least an &gre#rien^ * 
on the facts — are., thwarted by the existence of intra- <an<3 sub-organizational 
differences in'perspecti^vfe (see Cotton and Frelich, 1979) and by the pheno- 
menon in which the meaning of the facts 'themselves become subject to con- , 

T 

test (see Lexington, 1976; Yeager, 1977). Th& circle is yicious because the 
r processes by which the necessary unity purpose angularity ol goals 
to be created (community^involvement ax^l objective fact-finding) are 
themselves confounded by the lack of a prior unity of purpose. 

V 
v 
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5.3.3 Special Limitations on Rational 

Decisionmaking Posed by Decline 

% ■ ' T 

Some argue that the phenomenon of decline makes the circle even more 

vicious. * These arguments echo the proverbial dictum that the "politics of 
scarcity are the politics of conflict." 

For example, Stefonek (1979)., after reviewing the literature on cut- 
back management in public organizations, notes that the necessity of re- 
fa ^ 
trenchment heightens, in fact mobilizes, perceptions of sulp-organizational 

interests. That 'is, those whose programs, or positions, are threatened by 
potential cut-backs "discover" that they have a common interest separate 
from the interest of an organization as a whole. And, as Col ton and Frelich 
(1979) have shown these threatened sub-organizational interests (in their 
case, building principals) may include precisely those individuals with the 
responsibility for providing information necessary for the organizations to 
make rational cut-back decisions. Stefonek (1979:17) further points that 
the protective behavior of sub-organizational interests (quite rational 
f rom their point, of view) results in retrenchment decisions which are non- 
rational from the point of view of the organization as a whole. 

...protective behavior by those* who^perceive their operations . f 
to be in jeopardy can inhibit hard decisions by management 
staff who don't want to antagonize their colleagues. Dead- 
locks and conflicts qan often be avoided by allocating reduc- 
tions across all programs and units, yet this may be far less 
productive and cause many more problems th^n if cuts were 
focused upon lowest priority areas of operations. 

But the professional advice literature is united in urging school 

managers not to make across-the-board cuts. Bo Y$ (1979) , howeyer, suggests 

that across-the-board cuts may be more "politically" rational. Contrary 

to Keough (1978b) , (who we saw earlier suggesting that closing schools is 

a way to retrench while still preserving- public* and fiscal support for 

programs) Boyd notes that (p. 331) : 

.♦•.the concentrated costs of school closing upon particular 
neighborhoods which clearly are the posers in the policymaking 
game, ordinarily will produce a much more intense public par- 
ticipation and opposition, at least in those particular neighbor- 
hoods,, than will the distributed costs of across-the-board cuts 
in teaching personnel throughout the school £i strict. 
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The above statement is not merely an ad-hoc observation, it concludes an 
illuminating analysis of how decline affects, perhaps in far-reaching" ways , 
school districts 1 policymaking procedures. That analysis bears a closer 
and more (detailed look. 

Boyd's Thesis: The Politics of Decline — 
Distributive vs. Redistributive Goods 

Boyd's analysis rests on the following points: (i) that retrenchment 
decisions are different in kind than growth decisions?; (ii) that there are 
systematic differences in educational values between ^producers" (profes- 
sional educato4^and "consumers" (the public); (iii) that- in, normal times 
the public defers to professionals' definition of what is educationally 
valuable; but (iv) that under conditions of retrenchment decisionmaking, 
.the ensuing level of conflict dissolves this deference, with (v) the result 
that, in decline, school leaders are not only short on material resources 
but also become short on symbolic political: resources, namely public faith 
in expertise and public assent to decisions arrived at and/or legitimated 
by the application of technical-rational (a.k.a. "professional") criteria 
and processes of decisionmaking. Unpacking -each of these points further 
illuminates Boyd's thesis that decline places additional limits on school 
districts' capacity to engage in technical-rational decisionmaking of the 
kind prescribed in the advice literature. 

Decisionmaking; ' Distributive vs. Redistributive 
Issues or, Contraction vs. Expansion Revisited 

Boyd's dichotomy allows us to, once aga|n, review some key differences 
between expansion and contraction _ (see Section 3.1.3 , above).- 

At the simplest level, expansion decisionmaking means adding — programs, 
services, personnel, benefits. Contraction, by .definition, means cutting 
something back. The professional consensus teaches that cut-backs should 
be focused; items to be cut are to be' justified on grounds of cost-efficiency 
and educational soundness. Across*- the-bo^rd cuts, rarely meet these criteria, 
it is suggested. Boyd's analysis suggests that from the political stand- ' 
point focused cuts may be irrational, , and depending on the districts' sus- 
ceptibility to interest group pressures, impossible. That analysis proceeds 
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by drawing distinctions 4 between policy issues in terms pf their costs and 
benefits to particular groups in the community. 

Cne such distinction's between "distributive" and "redistributive" 

'policy issues.* Distributive policies involve the "dispensing of values and 
-*and^r4 sources (such as public works and ' por^k barrel' programs) which \an 

Afi parcelled out" in* such a way that everybody gets something; everyone 

wins partially (p. 350). Dembowski, et al. (1979:18) and Bemfan anc^ 

McLaughlin (1978:317) note that distributive policies are typical of 

growing organizations and serve to resclve conflict. Berman and Mclaughlin 

(1^78:317) and Morgan and Wofford (1977:29) suggest that the* creation of 

new programs was a way of reconciling diverse and conflicting pressures 

upon schools. That is, a claim that schools should be doing "x" rather 

than "y" could be typically resolved by Betting up a special, additional* * 

program embodying some features of "x" while still allowing schools to 

continue to do "y!J< Demhowski (p. 18) notes that in periods of growth: 

...money wafs often used as the resource buffer between con- 
flicting groups. As this buffer is eliminated administrators 
can no longer buy their way out of problems, but are becoming ; " 

forced to use .other alternatives to satisfy needs o'f diverse 
pressures. The predictable result is that /the level of con- 
flict' in s^h ool districts has risen. 

Conflict has\risen because cut-back decisions are redistributive decisions^"** 5 

/'that is, "x" gets cut in order to preserve "y". Tfrose favoring "x" lose, 

l those favoring "y" gain. < 

Oollective v*s. Separable Goods . 

Whether redistributive decisions' create conflict and are politically 
destabilizing depends, to pursye our earlier exam j^e , on the nature of the 
"y" which is pYotected by cutting "x" . That nature is defined by who bene- 
fits from "y" as opposed to "x"* and whether those benefits are * of the kind 
which lead to the mobilization of political support. Boyd 1 s distinction 
between collective and separable goods becomes concrete by considering once 
again the prof essional .consensus on the general pattern of cut-backs. That 
consensus suggests: enhance cost-efficiency and preserve the integrity/ 
excellence of the core school program *("y") by getting rid of excess capacity 
("x") , i.e., typically, by 'c leasing a school. Program integrity and 
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cost-efficiency are values which benefit everyone generally. To use Boyd's 

terms they axe a "collective good" like (p. 351) ^ — 

...clean air which has the property that when it is provided to 
one member of a community it is simultaneously provided to all 
members, of that community — there is no incentive for the 
rational self-interested individual to contribute to the pro- 
vision of the good. Instead, it is to his advantages take 
a free ride, if possible, and enjoy the benefits of the collec- 
» tive good without sharing- the costs. ^ 

In short, by protecting costj-ef ficiency and program integrity school managers 

are "out on a limb" by themselves; their #tand benefits everyone but no one 

is motivated to mobilize in political support of that benefit. Boyd gives 

another example (p. 351) : 

A standard class size across a school district also has the 
characteristic of a collective good and is not likely to moti- v 
vate specific groups of citizens to take political action 
(though it will be of keen interest to teachers). But whether 
to operate a specific neighborhood school is an issue involving 
a separable good with clear incentives for the political 
mobilization of specific groups. 

The operation of a specific neighborhood school (or by extension, a 
specific program such as on& for the "giftred") is a " separable good ." What 
distinguishes a "good" as' separable is the concentration of its benefits and 

r 

the concentration of its costs, should it be eliminated, from the point of 
view of those who bear the costs or enjoy the benefits. To put the same 
point differently, there are some interests Which unite* a whole community 
("we all want efficiency and a good program") and there are some interests 
which divide a community ("'we 1 have an interest in our neighborhood school, 

■they* have an interest in theirs"). The former are collective interests; 

» > 

the latter are separable interests. The latter provide reasons for citizens 
to mobilize and organize politically; tjie former — the comnton, public in- 

L 

terests — are overridden by separate interests, and because of the "free- 
rider" problem (e.g., the "good" of clean air) do not provide incentives for 
political mobilization. 

Retrenchment, Conflict and the De-Legitimization 
of Prpfessional Expertise 

If school managers follow the professional advice they will make focused 
rather than across-the-board cut-backs. If they make focused cut-backs, they 
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may be perceived as acting in the general public interest, but will, to 
follow Boyd's analysis, be faced with intense, organized political oppo- 
sition* but no countervailing organized political support. In facing the 
opposition of those mobilized constituencies p^rd^ecting their "separable 
goods," managers expose themselves to the articulation of hitherto sub- 
merged differences in values between professionals and the lay public. 
As ^tSmnarized by Boyd (pp. 359-360)', these differences are as follows: 
professionals place a higher value on program than preservation of schools: 
the public likes smaller schools; professionals tend to see small schools 
as inefficient or inadequate for a quality program (see a^fc>, Andrews, 1974; 
Cuban, 1979; Colton and Frelich, 1979; Lexington, 1976). Once these value 
conflicts come to the surface, the neutrality and the technical necessity 
of specific retrenchment decisions come into question (p. 336) : 

...trust in experts and the symbols of their knowledge may 
be crucial components of the tranquil management of organi- 
zations, su£h as educational institutiqns , which are charac- 
terized by ambiguous goals and technologies... But how is 
conflict to be managed when this trust begins to break down, 
or when the available expertise appears irrelevant or inade- 
quate as may be the case in dealing with problems of decline? 

Should Boyd's preliminary findings be confirmed, and should they be 
generalizable , the larger question becomes: of what political use are ob- 
jective, technical-rational planning processes if they produce policy choices 

which mobilize community opposition of the kind which calls into question the 

44 

very "objectivity" of the technical -rational process? 

Political vs. fechnicaj^ Rationality : Three Ironies 

Three ironies emerge from Boyd's analysis. One, policy decisions which 
make their stand firmly on the basis of the general, public interest (the 
"collective good") are tHe most likely to generate specific public opposi- 
tioa and are the least likely to benefit from organized general public 
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This doe § not mean, however, that: (i) opposition will always occur 
and that it will always occur and that it will alway^ win out; or (ii) 
that technical-rational planning is of no use whatsoever. Rather, the only 
implication drawn is that, for school systems in decline, it is increasingly 
more difficult to involve technical-ratiofial criteria to legitimate policy 
decisions. 
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support. Two, technical-rational * criteria for making cut-backs are most 
likely to resu]J: in policy decisions which* create the political conditions 
for de-legitimizing the very process of technical-rational decisionmaking 
by exposing value incongruence between the lay public and professional 
educators thus lessening deference to professionalism and its symbols of 
expertise. (Note: this devalues the conflict-management function of 
technical -rational planning. It does not suggest that such planning is 
unnecessary, or impossible, or dysfunctional for internal decisionmaking 
processes.) Three, it is precisely in those communities whose political 
culture is more sympathetic to the "good government" ethos (to non-partisan 
apolitical management of schooling) that retrenchment decisionmaking leads 
to more conflict and to a greater de-legitimising of those very values 
(good government/ tdfrinical-rat ional planning, decisionmaking by rational 
consensus) which constitute that ethos -and make it congruent with the pro- 
fessional, advice on "good" management of decline. This third point will be 
discussed in more detail below. 

Decline and Policymaking Styles: The "Public Regarding" 
vs. Uae "Private Regarding" Political Cultures 

Since the municipal reform movement of the earlier part of the 20t^ 
century, the norm (if not always the practice) has been apolitical gover- 
nance of school systems. Boyd is not 'the first to note that while the norm 
has Remained constant;, practice* has been variable. There are also system- 
atic variations in the extent to which school districts' practices have 
lived up to that norm. Generally, lower-status communities have more parti 
san, more political systems of school governance while higher-status commu- 
nities adhere more closely to the rational-technical model* 

Boyd's sample of eight school districts was split between lower and 

higher socio-economic status. The stratification was initially designed 

to "test" the effects of a community's stock of "management resources" on 

its ability to handle the levels of conflict attendant* upon its transition 

from growth to decline. Management resources are defined as (p, 342) 

\ 

"♦•.the aggregate organizational and management skills and associated atti- 
tudes derived from the level of education and the kinds of occupations of 
a given populace •" These include ".♦♦skills in such areas as communication 
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negation, persuasion, division of labor, and delegation of function." JThese 
are typically whit^-collar skills, and almost by definition, higher stratus 
communities have higher levels of "management resources." 'Previous research 
on suburban school and community politics had established that higher levels 
of management resources were associated with lower levels of community con- 
flict. Boyd (1979:342-343) writes: 

...the greater the posession of management resource s ... by higher 
rather than lower status districts promoted deference to exper- 
tise "(that is, deference to professional administrators) in the 
former districts and tended to lead to a controlling and channel- 
ing of the educational decisionmaking process (especially by 
means oi the use of nominating caucuses for the selection of 
school board candidates) in such a way as to minimize conflict. 
Conversely, Minar argued that the paucity of management resources 
in lower status districts is likely to (l) reduce deference to 
expertise; (2) increase school -board and citizen interference 
in essentially administrative as opposed to policy matters; and ^ 
(3) reduce the community's ability to contain and control conflict. 

Bo^d, however, fourtd that as school districts experienced decline, the 
hxgher status districts experienced more conflict even though they should 
have been "protected" by their higher levels c^f management resources. In- 
stead (Boyd/ 1979:346) : 

...the political traditions and values of^or "political culture"' * 
of the districts was equally important as their possession of s 
management resources and, indeed, was more * significant in ex- 
plaining much of ^the variance in conflict levels, especially 
since it tended to determine how management resources were 
used (that is to mobilize or minimize conflict) . Thus, the 
fundamental difference between the blue-collar and white-collar 
districts lies in their different norms and values regarding 
conflict and the proper conduct of politics. 

Again, the fundamental difference was between a "public-regarding" political 

culture (high status, white-collar districts) and a private-regarding culture 

(lower status, blue-collar districts). The latter sustained less conflict 

than the farmer. 

We have already touched upon the difference between public and pr^^te 
regarding cultures, in an earlier* discussion of Boyd's findings (see Section 
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Boyd's reference is to D. W. Minar, "The Community Basis of Conflict 

in School System Politics," American Sociological Review , Vol. 31 (1966), 
pp. 822-834. 
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4.2.5 , above) . -A discussion of the full dimensions of those differences 
had to be postponed until now since their significance in explaining differ- 
ential responses to decline is .tl^d to Boyd's distinction between distri- 
butive vs. redistributivfe policy. issues , and correspondingly, between collec- 
jtive vs. separable goods* * The difference? between the two cultures are 
arrayed on Chairt 5B, on the pages immediately following. The difference 
can be captured, rdughly, by -aligning tjae public-»regarding culture with 
civics textbook notions of "good, clean" -government" or apolitical public 
administration, and .the p^ral^rWgsrding culture to popular images of 
patronage or "machine polatics." This view is partially misleading, how- 
ever, becuase it "suggests ^t^at the* f orme^ls "clean" and good, while the . 
latter is "dirty" and^SadT The fundamental difference lies in the two cul- 
tures 1 different assumptions about how public policy is or should be made. 
Th^ "public" culture stressed/rational consensus and aims at a transcendence 
of special, .interests? the "private" stresses bargaining and compromise and 
recognizes all interests as "special." These attitudes We best summarized 
in Boyd's (1979:34 7-348) contrast between different rules\by which „the 
policymaking game is played (Note: in each case substitut^ "public- • < 

regarding" for "white-collar", and "private-regarding" for "blue-collar"): s 

• ...in the white collar districts politics in it^s broaBest 
sense' was shunned as 'unseemly and tended to be viewed as 
unnecessary and improper because it was believed that a 
common interest could and should be defined, in the blue 
collar districts competing interests and points of view 
tended to be an accepted f^ct of life. 

• ...in the blue collar districts positions -taken by groups 

on issues were seldom substantially developed or symbolically 
advanced in terms of "what's best for the whole community." 

• unlike their counterparts in the Shite collar districts, 

board members in the blue collar districts tended botb to 
expect ctfid received requests for favoritism. . .and some board 
members- tried to grant these requests in an effort to in- ^. 
^ease their political support'. ^ 

Boyd goes on to/offer three explanations for^why the "blue-collar" game 

is more adaptedptb school didfricts in decline (pp£ 362-363) . All three make 

reference to the redistributive natura of retrenchment decisions. 

(1) Since school closinqs are such strongly redistributive 
issues, $hat is, inflict such concentrated costs, they 
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CHART 5B: A SUMMARY OF TWO POLICYMAKING CULTURES : THE "PUBLIC" AND 


THE "PRIVATE- REGARDING"* 






DIMENSIONS OF DIFFERENCE "PUBLIC- REGARDING" CULTURE 


"PRIVATE- REGARDING" CULTURE 


Community Soclo-Sconomic Status High, predominantly white-collar. 


- — . — ■» . _ 

^ Low, predominantly blue-collar. 



Primary Values and Orientation Attachment to the community as a whole- 

Higher value on quality of i education pro- 
gram than on the preservation of neighbor- 
hood school. v 



Primary attachment is to the neighborhood.. 

Higher value placed on preservation of the 
neighborhood school. 



Orientation to Policymaking 

• "Extent to whicn compe- 
tition and politics are 
viewed as legitimate." 



"Extent to whicn the puhJLic 
interest is defined in 
terms of" the whole 
community." 

"Extentr to which honesty, 
impartiality and disin- 
terested participation 
are expected. " 



"Extent to which effi- 
lency and expertise are 
valued J* 



"In white collar districts politics in its 
broadest sense was shunned as unseemly and 
tended to be viewed as unnecessary and im- 
proper because it was assumed that a common 
interest could and should be defined." 



competing interests and points of view 
tended to be an accepted part of life." 



The public regarding political culture em- 
phasizes such values as "good government" 
and the disinterested pursuit of the 
public interest. 



. .positions taken by groups on issues wert 
seldom substantially developed or symbolically 
advanced in terms of 'what's best for £he whole 
community' . " ^ 



"...politics rather* than being a struggle 
among partial and private interests is 
(or^at any rate ought to be) a disinter- 
ested effort to discover what is best for 
the community as a whole." 



"...seeks personal favors from the political 
/system*" and "recognizes the legitimacy of com- 
petition and conflict between groups concerned 
with narrow and special interests." 



High value and deference to professional 
expertise and to the symbols of that ex- 
pertise in educational decisionmaking 
(Note: deference is to expertise , ndt 
necessarily experts as individuals) . 



Lower level of deference to expertise and thB 
symbols thereof. More likelihood of "lay inter- 
ference" in "purely administrative" matters^^ 



* Adapted' from Boyfl (1979). Boyd's schema is, in tuta, based on E. Banfield and J.Q. Wilson, City Politics (New York: Vintage, 
1963) . 
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CHART 5B: A SUMMARY OF IV 0 POLICYMAKING CULTURES: THE "PUBLIC" AND THE "PRIVATE- REGARDING" (Continued)* 



DIMENSIONS OF DIFFERENCE 


" PUB LIC- RE CARDING" CULTURE 


"PRIVATE-REGARDING" CULTURE 


Patterns of CoiSunity Involvement 


More highly institutionalized. More on- 
going, given to task forces/study groups 
of the kind often prescribed in the 
"advice" literature (see Section 3.3.2, 
above) , with broad but "virtual" rather 
than "delegated" representation. 


More episodic. More^ likely to be individual. If 
collective, more likely to be based on "special" 
neighborhood or constituency interests. 


School Boarl Role Orientation 
i 


De~3are and de-facto nonpartisan. A * 
"trustee" or pro-active, public spirited 
orientation. Prevalence of nominating 
caucuses dominated by civic elites. 


» — ■— - ■ 1 r — 1 

De-facto partisan. Political broker role orien^ 
tation, ..unlike their counter-parts in the 
white collar districts, board members in -the blue- , 
collar districts tended both to expect and received 
requests for favoritism. . .and some board members 
tried to grant these requests in an effort to in- 
crease their political support." 

♦ 


Implications for Role of 
Superintendent 




Maximizes "the effectiveness of the role 
of superintendent las an 'educational 
statesman' . " 


"...superintendents were pressed to adopt the 
role of a 'political' strategist." 


How Decisions Are, or Should, 
Be Made * 


• 

By rational consensus, after objective 
fact-finding, with disinterested parti- 
cipation of all affected constituencies. 


Compromise and bargaining among organized 
constituency and special interest groups. 


Normal Sources of Conflict ♦ 


Rival interpretations of the "meaning" 
of objeotive technical knowledge. 


Clashes between the material interests of competing 
groups, ' 


Levels of Conflict Engendered 
by Retrenchment Decisionmaking 


"The rational consensual (public-regarding) policymaking orientation, which tends to be 
prevalent in higher status districts may be less well suited for dealing with redistributive 
issues, for example, in seeking and striking compromises, than the more 'political 1 (private 
regarding) policymaking orientation prevalent in lower status districts," 
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* Adapted from Boyd (1979). Boyd^s schema is, in turn, based on E. Banfield and J.Q. Wilson, City Politics (New York: Vintage, 
1963). 
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- will prompt the use of some of the abundant management 
" resources in higher status districts to mobilize rather 
than minimize conflict. ^ 

(2) Credibility gaps seem to develop more quickly regarding 
whether school boards have already made up their minds 
about which schools to close. This suspicion tends to 
undercut much of tije value of conflict management tech- 
niques and extensive public deliberation and community 
involvement schemers which higher status districts axe 
inclined to employ. - 

Suspicion leads to loss of faith, deference to reliance on professional 

expertise. And, in higher^status , public-regarding communities, the symbols 

of expertise and technical rationality were instrumental in holding down the 

levels of conflict. In lower status communities, such deference was never 

that crucial. Finally, the type of policy issues engendered by decline are 

more likely to involve separable goods and thus ; < 

(3) The rational-consensual ("public-regarding") policymaking 
orientation, which tends to be prevalent in higher status 
districts, may be less well suited for dealing with re- 
distributive issues, for example, in seeking and striking 
compromises, than the more "political" ("private- 
regarding") policymaking orientation prevalent in lower 

s tatus dis tri c ts . 

* 

The lore says; involve the community but do so in ways that transcend spe- 
cial interests (Sieradski, 1975) and build districtwide loyalty and per- 
spectives (Eisenberger, 1977) . Disinterested participation and an orienta- 

~. 9 

tion to the general community interest is the essence of the public- regar- 
ding orientation, to school policymaking. ~ 

But Boyd's finding implies that the kind of policy decisions necessary 
under retrenchment make 'disinterested participation highly unlikely and place 

a premium on political interest group trading as a conflict management" and 
, , .46 

resolution device. Private-regarding attitudes aje more functional 
for conflict management and policymaking under conditions of de- 
cline. And/ as public- regarding cojnmunities experience decline/ their 
policymaking comes closer to the 'style exhibited by private-regarding 
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. Please note that .this reference is only to conflict management. 'There is 
is no|claim here that political bargaining or compromise leads tc^ "better," 
or more "efficient," or more educationally sound decisions, 
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communities (the latter is our inference, not Bbyd's). '« 

T. ^ts of the Public- Regarding Political Culture: 
The Case of Lincoln-Sudbury 

Indirect support for Boyd's conclusion and our correlative inference 
comes from Morgan and WOfford's (1977) case history of one school system's' 
the Lin co In -Sudbury high school district in Massachusetts — attempt to 
implement a participatory plannjrtg process for reducing school costs in the 
face of declining enrollments. 

Boyd's preliminary; finding suggests that it is precisely those districts 
(the "public-regarding" communities) which are most likely to have policy- 
making styles congruent with the tenor of <$he professional lore about good 
practice in retrenchment decisionmaking that are most likely to experience 
conflict as they proceed with retrenchment, ^ jjj^ ^ bv implication, because 
it is those features of such communities : — their public-regarding ethos — 
which -cause higherv levels of, conflict, this raises doubts about the appli- 
cability of the professional lore about good practice. 

Note the congruence between the lore about good practice and the funda- 
mental assumptions of the^ public-regarding ethos.. The "lore" says : do not 
engage in^political interest group bargaining (Bellon, 1977:12). The public-, 
regarding culture sees that kind of trade-cff as illegitimate. * * 
^ Lincoln-Sudbury represents a textbook case of applying the professional 
lore about good practice in retrenchment decisions. One, theirs was aji ef- 
fort at planning for cost-reductions long^before such reductions w^^ # abso- 
lutely necessary. In a classic sense, Morgan and Wof ford's (they Were the 
authdrk and key participants, both being school board members) effort was , 
pro-active rather than Reactive* 

, theirp was not an ad-hoc approach. Their intent was comprehensive, 
ccepting -the prfemise that (p. 10) : ^ , - 

— ttye imposition of constraints on education ban be constructive, 

forced choices can be salutary... . /] * ^ * 

+ / [ 

they began with the conviction that (p. -30): A 

...ontLy some structural changes in school s^strategy could pro- 
duce cost-Savings of a significant ord£r of magnitude. We 
realized that we had to question the. educational product and 
try to re-ac^pblish in our own minds exactly what can be. cabled 
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education. We needed to redefine a strategy for declining * 
education, scrutinizing all pax±&/of the educational process 
Jfor JJiose .wfrich^could be excluded. The issue before us could 
not be addressed x by administrative paring or reorganization. 
It. required thinking through the basic concepts of a high 
school education. 

Third, theirs was not a haphazard approach. They recognized the in- 
adequacy of line-item budgeting. They write that that method (p. 2): 

...took up large amounts of time and was unsatisfying inasmuch 
as line items^ locked up the program and personnel in place, 
encouraging questions of i a nitpicking but not fundamental N ~"~ 
sort. . . • 

and, generally did not promote the kind of rational cost accounting neces- 
sary fQzT cost-reduction planning (p*. 4) : w 

Administrative staff did not have time or data [under line- 
item budgeting] to undertake a range of analyses necessary t f 
for responding to fundamental questions like — how would 
the costs compare, of serving the same size populations in 
a traditional program with an egg crate schedule versus a 
highly diversified program in a 20 module day? j . 

Furthermore, the neeci for accurate information and objective fact- 
finding was not forgotten by Morgan and Wofford. Their planning effort 
engaged in no less than five local. research efforts including a search of 
the literature on productivity measures , an analysis if credits earned by 
the high school class of 1974, an externally commissioned systems dynamics 
model simulating the effects of alternative cost reduction measures, and 
the development of a program budget and productivity measures (p. 19) . 

Four, pains were taken to avoid the kind .o^ bure*auc rati c impediments 

which Colton and prelich (1379) found to be frustrating St. Louis' efforts 

to gather local data. Morgari and Wofford 1 s effort included the establish- 

ment of a coordinating committee^ wityi Representation fron^all administrative' 

levels of not only the high school district who^e costs were to be reduced, 

>ut also from Jhe two^fe'eder elementary school districts. 

, * Five, Morgan and, Wofford saw clearly that, to paraphrase Sargent and 

Handy (1979), and 'Eiienberger (1974), the management of decline is H a people 

problem" not }ust a technical prqblem. They were .convinced', right from' the 

beginning, that (pp. 'lp-ll) r * : 

Corporate management wonjt help us'£o dejj^ne the ends of education. 
^^Cost benefit analysis cannot f decide Who pays for educational 
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opportunity m — that's a question of public policy, of social 
justice. . - , 

And, furthermore (p. 10), "increased efficiency [alone], we felt, would 

only yield marginal cost-savings and [bring about] fewer evaluations of 

fundamental practices." Recognizing the human dimension of the decline 

problem, Morgan and Wofford followed the script for community involvement. 

They went to lengths to develop a districtwide orientation (p. 154) : , 

We thought that, if we were sufficiently skillful in demon- 
strating the complexity of the school as a system, * then 
citizens could agree to give up some favorite components 
in the interests of the more effective working of the whole. w 

They followed the consensus of advice recommending that problems can be 

solved if those affected develop "ownership" of the problem (p. 13) : , ' 

* * * * f * 

...we wanted to (1) involve citizens in a serious way, 

(2) present them with developed alternatives on which 
they .could make judgements, and (3) involve represen- 
tatives of citizen groups and faculty early in the de- x 
velopment of the alternatives so that they could build 
in their views and feel some ownership of the alternatives. 

They also set up a task force, a 26 member "working committee" consis- 
ting of six school board members, ^ wo administrators, four members of the 
faculty, ten citizens (appointed on'*an at- large basis) and four students. 
Ihis committee spearheaded the planning effort. It commissioned and coor- 
dinated the aforementioned local research efforts, developed and refined 
alternative cost reduction strategies (from an initial list of five down to 
three) , and presented the alternatives in a series of open meetings attended 
by over 800 residents of the district. The open meetings were designed to ^ 
elicit citizen response to the alternative cost reduction plans, both in- 
formally via an open hearing process, and more formally via small, group dis- 
cussions followed by questionnaire Responses. These responses provided one 

* • * i < 

of t^ie key findings of Mor^n arid* Wofford' s action research project. 

■ j 

Clearly, their effort "followed the book" and then some, in terras of _ 

* • ^ 

applying good practice to retrenchment planning. And yet, on its own terms 

the project failed. From the initial aim of radically rethinking the entire 

basis of a high school education, the working committee (pp. 31-32) : 

...retreated from drastic change/ What the working committee 

did erid up with was proposing two models: (1} continuation of \ 

the status quo witfr-necessary minor adjustments or fine tuning 



which might reduce costs by (at most) 10% per pupil, and 
(2) two versions ,of the current education program, but 
truncated, one ijk length, the other in breadth. Neither 
of these can be considered a radical change in educational 
strategy. 

After holding the open hearings, on the three watered-down^palternatives 

de seabed above, ancT^finding no constituency for cost reduction, Morgan and 

Wofford report (pp. 155-157) : 

— we recapitulated the traditional forms of response: we 
added programs. We gave something to everybody. We insti- 
t ( tuted the Intensive Studies Program for those who wanted 
more structure, we added college credit courses for tho'se 
who wanted more challenge. W$ started a service component 
program for those who felt students should contribute, and 
we cracked down on the attendance for those who wanted 
consistency. And all>^this ended up costing more money 
not less. " « 

What went wrong? Morgan and ^Jptford provide, plenty of answers. Theirs 

is an unusually intellectually honest, soul-searching document, and for that 

very reason, one of the jnost instructive practitioner-produced reports that 

we have encountered in the literature* The analysis they offer, the answers 

they come up with, read as if they could have been scripted by Boyd (1979). 

What we see in the Lincoln-Sudbury Effort is a breakdown of the conceptual 

framework underlying the public-regarding political culture. Its record of 

"failure 11 (we use failure in quotes because Morgan and Wofford report on an 

unfinished story, and the report itself is far from a failure in terrjis^f 

informing future practice) reads like a Greek^ragedy, a community's loss* 

of civic innocence as it began to grapple with decline. * - 

Morgan and Woffosd ^conclude that what went fundamentally wrong, was 

t;hat their- assumptions were incorrect (p. 153): 

x Our major learning of the past ti)ree years is that these 
'assumptions have not held true in the ways we had envisioned. * 
All of them sprang, out of a context of abundance. They may 
have been useful ways of responding to the world when resources 
could be viewed as unlimited, but they no longer appear appro- . 
priate to a time of scarce resources-. Therefore, in some ways, 
our three year effort can be viewed as paradoxical attempt 
to combat the issue of retrenchment but from the conceptual 
framework of growth* 

Their assumptions, as explicitly stated'on page 152, ,xe£d: 
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[1] Problems can be solved. m 

[2] Ownership in problem definition facilitates 
implementation of solutions. 

[3] Rational decisionmaking on a broad public scale * 
is possible. ' 

[4] Citizens can make difficult choices even when the 
choices adversely affect their own self-interest. 

[5] Impending crises can be confronted early and f 
responded to by studying issues piece-meal in y 
man age able chunks . ** 

[6] School Committee could respond to articulated 

citizens views by effectively cutting the budget. 

Their additional assumptions, implicit in two of their five project objec- 
tives (stated as "action research" questions) read (pp. 8-9),; 

[7] Can a volunteer part-time and elected group of six 

individuals perform in a pro-active mode so' as to ♦ r 

confront the impending crisis over rising educational 
costs and lead a process of rational decisionmaking 
involving broad participation of multiple consti- 
tuencies? 

[8] Given an appropriate format for the presentation of 
alternative solutions including their advantages 
and disadvantages, can local communities make better 
informed and more satisfying choices with respect to 
their, schools and how to pay for them? 

Assumptions numbers 3-5 and 7 - 8. articulate the central premises of 
the public-regarding political culture, i.e., rational decisionmaking, dis- 
interested participation, objectivity, etc. Morgan and Wofford report that 
those premises did not hold (pp^92-93) : 

...sfcme key assumptions of the Principal Investigators [Morgan 
and Wofford] were not fully met. The project aimed (1) to 
harness the assumedly urgent financial concerns of school 
people and citizens, (2) to educate these groups to take a % 
system-wide perspective rather than that of their specific 
groups^ and (3) from this perspective to participate^ in 
w , rational problem solving rather than political negotiation 
in reducing (at least the rate of growth of) school. co^fcs. . 

I^>rgan and Wofford' s findings conform to the scenario outlined by Boyd- Boyd 

suggests that retrenchment raises redistributive policy issues, and mobilizes 

constituencies around "separable* -goods , at the same time as decisionmakers 

find themselves without a constituency for the "collective" good of cost- 
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efficiency. Morgan and Wofford report (pp. 154-155) : 

We thought. . .citizens could come to see the overall inter- ^ 
relationship of elements and could agree to give up favorite 
components in the interests of the more effective working of 
the whole, tyhat we learned is that citizens did not see the 
system in the same w.ay and could not agree* on what parts to 
cut. We learned that we could not locate a consensus for 
retrenchment. It did not exist out there waiting for us to 
discover and unde^stanS; it. - >- 

What Morgan a^a Woffordf did discover was the existence of separate 
♦ constituency interests. For example, questionnaire data "from the open 

meetings attended^ by over 800 citizens and faculty and students showed * - 
some persistent cleavages (pp. 83-108 passim ) . Despite an overall lack # 
r of a constituency to cut costs, the, propensity to cut back was associated 
1 with a negative- assessment of -the school program "as 'is" , Negative assess--;, 
ment was associated, albeit weakly, with lower SHS, lower levels of educa- 
tion, and lower family aspirations fo* schooling. Questionnaire data also 
v showed a predictable cleavage between school people and the community. The 
former were more satisfied with the school program as is, and were more 
pedagogically "progressive." The latter were less likely to be satisfied * 
and more likely to be pedagogically "conservative." Faculty who were also 
town residents were differentiated from non-resident faculty in having views 
closer to those of the townspeople in general, although still, they (the 
resident faculty) were closer to the faculty position -than to that of the 
townspeople. 

In distinguishing between "collective" and "separable" goods, Boyd sug- 
geste4 that the latter are defined, in part, by the intensity of commitment 
to each kind of good on the part of their beneficiaries (and hence by pro- 
pensity for political organizations) . 

Morgan and Wofford 1 s survey responses did capture a measure of intensity 

of views about the school program and cutting costs. Predictably , faculty, 

having a "separable" interest (a sense, of concentrated, "private" costs and 

benefits inherent in any change from the status quo) expressed more intensely 

held views, leading Morgan and Wofford to ask (p. 86) : 

How should the weak preferences of the citizens (who pay, for 
the schools) £>e balanced against strong opposing preferences 
- of the faculty and students (who make up the school)? \^ 
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Boyd noted that efforts to engage in rational trade-off 'analysis 
between cost considerations and educational considerations are clouded 
'by ambiguities in the definitions of quality education and in the uncer- 
tainty about the goals of schooling. In the case of Lincoln-Sudbury, the 
strongest lines of cleavage were between maintaining the program as is, 
opening it up, or making it more structured and "basic." Views on this 
issue were most intensely held and were correlated to more weakly held 
positions on cost cutting- It is dangerous to speculate too much from 
this survey data, but one plausible inference is that attitudes towards 
program in general (rather than cost-consideration based attitudes towards 
the programmatic options provided by Morgan and Wof ford's "Working Committee" 
on cost-reduction) determined attitudes toward cost-reduction. And, further- 
more, attitudes towards program may have been ideological reflections of 
more basic attitudes, not founded on productivity measures, towards an 
"open" versus "structured" education, the latter being an historic cleavage 
in Lincoln-Sudbury (p. 93) , 

i 

Finally, we had inferred, based on Boyd's analysis, that as communities 
grapple with the redistributive issues raised by decline and as this grappling 
creates organized interest-group cleavages around "separable" goods, public- 
regarding communities may take on the practices (if not the values and symbols) 
of private-regarding politics, ' i.e. , give and take, constituency building via 
the distribution of "private" benefits. Something like this may have happened 
in Lincoln-Sudbury (the final process was not documented) as Morgan and Wofford 
admit their final resort to the "additive approach" (p.' 156). That is, from [ 
an initial intent to involve consituency interests and "to educate these 
groups to take a systemwide perspective rather than that of their specific 
groups, and -from this perspective to participate in rational problem-solving v 
rather than political negotiation" (p. 93) , they were led into political nego- 
tiation " . . - we 4 recapitulated ,the traditional forms of response: we added 
programs- We gave something to everybody .♦ .and all this ended up in costing 
more money, not less" (pp. 156-157)* 

The Fine Art of "Muddling Through" 

Th* unanticipated and, unintended resort to the above mentioned "additive 
strategy" led Morgan and Wofford to a new understanding of organizational 
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change. In reflecting on the gap between their intent and practice ( H why 
is that we resorted to such minor variations of the existing product when our 
aims had been so sweeping?" .p. 32), they endorse Lindblcsru 1 s Classic articu- 
lation of the management strategy of "muddling through" and his defense of 
incremental change. Morgan and Wofford quote Lindblom (p. 32) : 

. . .given the limits in knowledge within which policymakers cure 
confined, simplifying by limiting the focus to small variations 
from present policy makes the most of available knowledge. 
Because policies considered are like present and past policies, 
the administrator can obtain information and claim insight. 
Non-incremental policy proposals are therefor^ typically not 
only politically irrelevant but also unpredictable in their 
consequences. *—^*J Z^ 7 

Morgan and Wofford draw several lessons from their after-the-fact adop- 
tion of Lmdbloom's perspective. The first concerns new assumptions about 
the pace of institutional change (p. 35) : 

. . .changes can only be' made incrementally. Small changes made 
C , and tested against the reactions and values of those affected. 
If a change is made and accepted, then other changes can be 
made in an incremental fashion. This incremental policy change 
is in drastic contrast to the concept of rational policy change 
which involves thinking through the whole problem, deciding 
what the right answer is and then going full speed ahead with 
the solution. 

Incremental ism, as described by Lindblom, is made necessary not only 
by the unpredictability of large scale institutional change and by incom- 
plete information, but also by the moral ambiguity of the public policy- 
makers 1 situation. Non -incremental decisions axe "politically irrelevant" 
because they are politically impossible. _In solving problems, the policy- 
maker is not engaged in mathematical problemsolving in which there is one 
uniquely rational solution, rather he is, to use Lindblom 1 s terms, engaged 
in "successive processes of mutual partisan adjustment." Incremental 
decisionmaking is the result of such adjustments. It is incremental because 
only a course of action which represents >f a small variation from past or 
present policy" can secure the support of those constituencies who have 
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lic Administration Peviev 19 (Spring 1959), pp. 79-88. 
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already assented to, and have a vested interest in, those past or present 
policies. In othei: words, those existing policies* are the norm for future 
policies. This is because there, is often no consensus apart from the con- 
sent, explicit or de-facto, given to those "past or present policies." 

In short, incrementalism is necessary because of high information costs 
and because of the plurality of values, embodied in partisan interest groups, 
which' policymakers must adjust in relation to each other i"n order to secure 
support for institutional change. * 

9 

In adopting Lindblom 1 s perspective, Morgan and Wofford state a renewed 

appreciation for "value-pluralism" and its irreducibility to resolution by 

logic, persuasion, or objective fact-finding. They learned that: 

...one person's "wrong thing" is another person's "right 
thing" (p. 39) . 

t 

...logical and rational minds. . .wanted to think through what 
was ideally needed [an3] "could only conceptualize through 
their own value system. When that was tested against the 
value system of others and found to be in conflict, it was 
necessary to retreat and compromise until the project ended 
up with three moderate alternatives (p. 33) . 

The recogrition of value-pluralism tempered their view of organizations 

generally (p. 35) : 

...where a balanced or compromise organizational strategy 
exists, it is very difficult to make drastic changes in 
direction. To do that may satisfy the values of some 
specific group which wants the direction changed in a 
certain way, but it may in fact upset an equal or greater 
number of people who like the present balance. 

and of schools in particular, as constituted by the different values people 

have about schooling (p. 155) ; 

* 

-..citizens view the school through the differing lenses of 
their particular interests, needs, past experience, defini- 
tions of quality education, and children; and no two groups 
of people appeaa^ro sqe the school in the same way. 

The school .is no longer seen as simply a rational-purposive, instrumental 
institution whose basic strategies may be rethought and whose services can be 
reprogrammed. Instead, Morgan and Wofford offer a more historical view of the 
school as a polity manifesting successive compromises among differing commu- 
nity values about schooling (pp. 32-33) : 




The mandate of the* Lincoln-Sudbury school system is to meet 
the needs of students and families with widely varied interests, 
expectations, and hopes, and concepts- of education. It is safe 
to say tfrat the program as it exists is not 100% satisfactory 
to everyone. It has evolved over the years by^compromise and 
accomodation to special interests, into a truly comprehensive 
high school which with limited funds could meet the needs of 
• as many students as possible. 

Finally, the above image of the school as a community of interests leads 

Morgan and Wofford to offer one of the simplest but most pointed depicti 

of the issues posed by decline and retrenchment (p. 155) . 

...schools have built a consensus for expansion by responding 
to varied special interests through adding a variety of programs. 
A metaphor of a stone wall is useful here. The wall got built 
stone by stone in response to differing needs and interests. 
People tend to see the wall differently depending on their 
focus on particular parts of the wall. If then we say, "which 
stones shall we remove?" the initial response is,, "sav^jmine, 
take his." 

4 
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The following 250-item bibliography was compiled from three sources: 
materials on decline already available in the Institute's Clearinghouse, 
a systematic search and review of ERIC (Educational Resources Information 
Center) files from 1966 on (although, understandably, most of the works 
on decline date from 1974) , and additional materials offered to us by 
-school districts who responded to our solicitation for site-specific 
practitioner produced materials and field-tested materials . Additional 
materials of this kind came from school districts represented by our 
23-member clients review panels, whose insights helped to guide our 
approach and our selection of materials. Such school district materials 
are not always available to ERIC. They are available for dissemination, 
at cost, froin the Institute for Responsive Education 1 s* Clearinghouse ♦ 
We are fortunate in'having received such materials) they represent ac- 
cumulated experience by trial and error and a codification of "craft 
knowledge." Thesse materials a^e listed, alphabetically, by school dis- 
trjOT^name, in Section C2(b). 

The bibliography is organized so as to be of most use to readers 
with a particular information need (see,charts in Sections 2, 3 and 4 
in the Review of the Literature, above). Section A, which represents, 
the major portion of our bibliography , lists published articles, papers, 
books, reports as well as materials stored in ERIC. Section B lists 
"Resources", handbooks/manuals and bibliographies. Section Cl lists 
state education agency publications* and task' force reports, alffhabetic- 
ally by name of state* Section C2 (a) contains local school district 
reports which are listed in ERIC; Section C2 (b) lists the aforementioned 
fugitive school district documents. 

The entire annotated bibliography is indexed according to author, 
topic, genre, .and place name. Each index (indices begin on p. 257) is 
arranged by citation number . 

The author index follows the conventional form, alphabetical by 
author, individual or institution eft. (including state* governments and 
local school districts) . 

The topic, genre and place-name indices are different from the kind 
of indices ordinarily found in literary w6rks. The topic index does not 
cover every item in our "bibliography*: — "Many are general works, which 
cover many topics. Such works provide an overview of the subject and, 
as such/are interesting/ But pur topic index is intended for the, use 
"of a busy reader with a practical heed for concrete and detailed infor- 
mation on a specific topic, "RIF" , for instarice. Our topic descriptors, 
therefore, are at a very specific level. Instead .of referring to gen- 
eral categories, our indices draw finer distinctions. Instead of refer- 
ring to' the large category of "Personnel", for example, our descriptors 
refer to such topics as n RIF" , "Staff Evaluation", "Affirmative Action", 
etc. It is at this specific level that practitioners have information 
needs. Their needs arise out of a particular decision situation and not • 
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a general academic interest in "personnel issues." 

i 

Our genre index is best seen as an analytic table of contents, of 
the kind found in many almanacs. The genre descriptors collect works 
according to the typical kinds of uses. The "Data" descriptors and sub- 
descriptors collect all of the research works listed in our bibliography. 
The "Tools" categories refer to these works, many of them handbooks (but 
also other materials) which contain detailed "how-to" procedures, com^P 
plete instruments and techniques. Many of these tools are contained in 
appendices of publications which may otherwise deal more generally with 
a wide range of issues. Although our annotated bibliography contains a 
separate section listing other annotated .bibliographies on the subject 
of decline (see p. 241) , some publications — handbooks and research re- 
ports — contained annotated bibliographies in their appendices. These 
publications are indexed under the descriptor "Bibliographies" in the 
genre index. 

The place-name index collects citations which are produced by 
"places" — i.e., local school districts, and states.- The place-name 
index also collects citations which describe, in some detail, the prac- 
tices and experiences of the places named,. Place names are listed alpha- 
betically, state first, then locality. There is a networking function 
that we hope will be served by our place name index. It is our hope that 
in using it readers will be able to use this network and thus build their 
own networks of what Kenneth Boulding (1974) called "invisible colleges 
of school administrators exchanging information about how to cope with 
decline." 



A: DATA AND ANALYSIS 

1. ABFAMOWITZ, S. (1979). "The Dilemma of Decline." Paper 

presented at the Annual Meeting of the National ■ 
Association of State Boards of Education in Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 13 pp. ED 184 233. 

Abramowitz reviews the features of decline and concludes 
that, while many districts are still experiencing de- 
cline, growth might yet occur. In cither words, "growth 
and decline are occurring simultaneously" and this 
points up the need for sophisticated educational 
management, especially planning. Also describes some 
forms which state assistance to I£A ! s could take, in- 
cluding: forecasting, technical assistance, special 
services, staffing policies, and public relations. 

2. ABRAMCWIT2, S. , and ^ROSENFELD, S. (1978), (ed.) Declining 

Enrollments: Challenge of the* Coming - Decade » Washington, 
D.t.: US/DHEW, National Institute of Education. 466 pp. 
ED 150 708. W-" 1 
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Edited anthology of 11 articles, all analytical, many ^ 
presenting original data, on the policy- relevant aspects 
of enrollment decline and fiscal retrenchment. Uniting 
all contributions is a focus on the implications for $ 
state policy and Federally-sponsored^ research and tech- 
nical assistance. Topics include: organization and 
management implications of decline,, impact of and upon 
school costs* and state finance schema; latest (circa > 
1977) available data on enrollment ,* affirmative actioto 
vis-a-vis reductions, in force, and the special problems 
of bfg city schools. Contains an annotated bibliography. 
(See citations 11, 13, 88, 97, 122, 139 and 165.) 

3. AMLUNG, S. (1980). When a School is Closed . New York: 

Educational Priorities Panel. 59 pp. ED 188 315. 

A report on the consequences for the immediate neighbor- 
hood when a school is closed, six closed schools in New 
York City are studied: three vacant,. two used by private 
organizations, and one by the board of education. Con- 
cludes that when alternative uses were found, neighbor- 
hoods retained their character; when schools stood vacant, 
the neighborhood was damaged. 

4. ANDERSON, R. E . (1977). "New Competition For an Old Market." 

Lifelong Learning: The Adult Years . (September) pp. 19-21. 1 

Noting the projected decline in high school enrollments 
between* 1977 and 1984, the, author discusses the impli- 
cations of that decline for adult education programs. 

5. ANDREWS, R.L. , et al . (1974). The Environmental Impact of 

School Closures, n.d. 45 pp^ SD 112^521. . 



A survey of school officials in 60 school districts 
nationwide. Conducted in order to assess the impact of 
school closing, the survey elicited' data on four topics: 
criteria used in school closure decisions; optimum size 
of elementary schools; disposition of closed buildings; 
and irapagt on surrounding buildings. 

ARVESON , , R. G. (1974), "Implications of Decreasing Student 

Enrollments. 11 Paper presented at American Association of 
School Administrators Annual Convention in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 4 pp. ED 687 120. 

-v. 

t ' 

After a general exploration of the issues associated with 
decline , author analyses the-^process of closing a schocfl 
in response to decline in enrollments. 

ASSOCIATION F^fc .SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. (1980) 
Organizing Schools for Su^ervisioft/Instfructional Improve- 
ment,. Overview of the Study . Alexandria, Virginia: 
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Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
200 pp. ED 193 786. 



A substantial discussion of a study designed to assess 
the state of supervisory practice and measure the impact 
of several factors on supervision, among them: declining 
enrollments , * declining budgets, collective bargaining, 
management efficiency studies, time demands on principals, 
and decentralization. The study derives several sugges- 
tions to improve supervisory practice from the data, in- 
cluding: decentralization, increased involvement by prin- 
cipals in supervision, eliminating evaluation from super- 
vision, and increasing the opportunities for teachers to 
receive supervision. 

BAILEY, j.d. (1977).' (ed.) Declining Enrollments and School 
Closings . Top^ka, Kansas": University of Kansas, School 
of Education. 64 pp. ED 143 099. 

This monograph collects papers from a Midwest Regional 
- Conference on "Enrollment Decline and School' Closings" 
(1976) . Most of the papers discuss the more general 
issues of contraction-retrenchment, with a particular 
focus on different styles of leadership, increased tech- 
nical planning capacity, and better relations with the 
public as schools face decline. (See citations 10, 33, 
50, 55 and 107.) 

« 

BECK, W.W. (1976). "Everybody Got into the Act When Blackwell 
Closed a School. " American School Board Journal . (June) 
pp. 35, 46 . 

Beck, superintendent of Blackwell, Oklahoma Schools, de- 
scribes his district* s decision to reorganize and convert 
one elementary school into a districtwide kindergarten 
and special education center* Key ingredients in the 
reorganization pla# were extensive community involvement 
(in the shape of a task force) and school board support 
and cooperation. 

BELLON, J.J. (1977). "Strengthening the Educational Program 
in a Period of Decline/" in Declining Enrollments and 
Schpol Closings , edited by J.D. pailey. Topeka, Kansas: 
University of Kansas, School of Education, pp. 12-16* 
ED 143 099. 

Focuses on developing "organizational problem solving 
capacities" .'in school systems undergoing decline. Out- 
lines six planning and management steps to be taken* 

BERMAN, p., and! MCLAUGHLIN, M.W. (1978). "The Management of' 
Decline: Problems, Opportunities, Research Questions, 11 
* in Declining Enrollments: Challenge of the Decade, edited 
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by S. Abramowitz* and^/S\ Rosenfeld. Washington, D*C. : 
US/DHEW, National Institute ofT^ducation . p*p. 305-330. 
ED 150 708. 



Analysis of v what feline means for schools' organiza- 
tional practices, formal and informal. Discusses th§ 
difference between contraction and expansion 'and shows 
hbw the former Is not merely the reverse of the latter % 
Points out how we can better understand schools' rer 
sponses to decline by benefitting from existing research 
on school adaptation to externally initiated change and 
innovation. 



12. BERNHARDT, V.L. (1980). Projecting Student Enrollments: A 

Basic Step in Comprehensive School District Planning for 

Declining Enrollment s Eugene, Oregon: Oregon State 

, Division of; Research, Development and Evaluation. ,166 pp. 

ED 187 020. jf 

' *„ * • 

Four case 'Studies describing enrollment projection methods 

presently in use in -four different metropolitan areas^ 

This book also describes projection methodologies that 

* utilize data other than past enrollment trends: land use 

"^adjustment and the balancing ^factor . 



13. BiyS, M. , and TOWNSEL, A.H. (1978). "Changing Declining En- 
rollments in Large City School Systems," in Declining 
Enrollment: Challenge of the Corning Decade , edited by 
S; Abramowijgjjjjfend 5fj Rosenfeld. Washington, D.C. ( : US/ 
DHEW, National Institute of Education, 'pp. 129-186. 
ED 150 708. • „ 

^Documents the special^ problems that big city school sys- 
tems face in dealing with decline, fiscal and demographic, 
Notes that school systems suffer financially ffotn the 
relative isolation ( ii^gcitutional separation) of school 
district governance from the activities egnd plans of the 
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^ general city government. 

BISHOP, L. (1979). "Dealing with Declining School Enrollments, 
Education. and Urban Society (May) pp. 185-195. 

Discussion of the social and political, as opposed to the 
technical issues r raised by declining school enrollments. * 

BORNSTEIN/L. (1978). "The Politics of . Enrollment Decline." 
Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the New Jersey 
School Board Association in HigKtstown, New Jersefp. 9 pp". 
' ED 165 279. * \ * ^ 

Describes the conditions^ pf enrollment decline ifi New 
Jersey and contend^ that because deqline involves deci- 
sions that are not politically expedient, districts need 
to develop procedures to deal with it in s as technical a . * 
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manner $s possible. * ' ., 

to 

16. B0ULDINC5, K.E. (1974). "The Management* of Decline."' Address 
to 'the. Regents Convocation of the University of the State 
of New York, Albany. 21 pp. 



< * L Reviews the features of decline in American society at** 

- " - * large. Boulding's speech also points out that as a larger 

and larger proportion of society experiences decline, the 
* problem of transfer from declining to growing industries 

may grow acute. One of the first priorities facing educa- 
u tion should be to create "a new generation of administrators 
f who are skilled in the process of adjusting to decline." 

/ Bousing also calls for the establishment of "invisible 

colleges" of school administrators exchanging information 
about how to cope with decline. 

* > 
17. BOYD, W.L. (1979). "Education Policymaking in Declining 

Suburban School Districts: Some Preliminary Findings." 
Education and«Urban Society . (toy) pp. 333-366. 

j Data from a study of eight suburban Chicago school dis- 
/ tricts are used to^ assess the impact that decline has had 
on policymaking structures and practices. The article,! s 
focus is on the politigs of school closure and Boyd 
develops a framework for understanding such politics 
basSd on prior research on suburban school conflict and 
politics. 
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18. BOYER, T.L., and NASSAU, S.M, (1978). f "Legal Aspects of 
Declining Enrollment" in School Law Update — 19.77 , 
edited by M.A, McGhehey. .Tdf>eka, Kansas: National 
Organization on Legal Problems of Education. *7, pp. 
} . ED 169 649. * \ ' * V* '* f 

The 'greatest legal problems .associated with declinirfg *• « 
enrollments are those that' occur in conjunction with " ? 
.reductions in force. .The "authors suggest that schpol % 
administrators and boards-* familiarize themselves With 
state tenurentaws* ot have access to l^gSl codnsel who f 
Specialize inX^that area of .the law. Administrators 
should make ^tk£giny decisions .based on good estimates 
of enrollment- and fXh^Jrces and not; overlook the'-common 
-w. sense approach,* — fewer* students means fewer staff. 4 , 

'19.^ BfOm , J. A.. (lSm>)% v "How Tt^ Close a School and^.No-}: Tear \P^ r * * *V 

' Community Apart in tfcl\ ?f*Qcess." -American* School Board • ^' ^ * 
* Journal. (June) pp.* 31-35. ^ * ^ . - . w "* 

- " h , . ^ 

v * Brody reviews- some of the 'literature on deolin^ and school 

* closing $nd .qites somer examples of innovative district * 

^ Action. She conduces that even the best planning does ^ 

•» . • not guarantee , suc^e&s," but that tlte easiest way to overcome 

' ' * - c<< + «* " 

• ' . • ' ; ■ 1 I * . 



community resistance is to involve^the, community exten- 
sively in planning and decisionmaking. Closing, a school 
will never be an easy process, but both' sides must realize 
the emotional depth, of the issue and act accordingly. 

BROOKS, A. (1979). "Sharing: A Solution to Excess Space." 

Teacher . (February) pp. 59-60. . 1 

Argues for allowing community agencies and groups to share 
vacant elementary classrooms during the regular* school 
day. Contains a balanced discussion of the opportunities 
and problems* presented by such an approach. 

BRCWN, J.W./ and SERVILE, A.L. (1979). "Enrollment Decline 
and Institutional £ize: Using Management Information to 
Ask The Right Question's-.," Cause/Effect . (September) 
pp. 22-25. 

Discusses the importance of local data bases in order to 
improve management and planning capacity. Provides en- 
rollment projection examples to illustrate this point. 

BRUBACHER, J.W., and SHIBLES, M.R. (19J9) . "Organizational 
Decline: Implications for Research. " Papejj presented at 
the Annual Conference of the ^Northeastern Educational 
Research Association in Boston. 20 pp. ED 179 017. 

Previous assumptibns^jfey no longer be valid as organiza- 
tions are confronted by problems of retrenchment and 
decline. Th^t P a P e ? presents a review of the literature 
on- decline irPbrder to form new hypotheses. The authors 
state that the^re is little conceptual ^literature on de- 
cline and almost none in educational^administration 
journals. The paper goes on to : provide a historical 
" - background <5n the development of decline as a major 
/ force influencing public and private institutions, out- t 1 
line some of the causes of decline', describe some of the 
implications of ..decline, and suggest new directions for 
re search j 

BRUNETTI, F. (1974). "Enrollment Decline." Council of 

Education Facilities Planners Journal . (August) pp. 10-12 

Brief description of factors precipitating decline and 
indicators which en abll school managers to anticipate a 
dedline in enrollments. 

BULAT, D.D. (1977). "Facility Challenges in Retrospect and 
Pr ospec t . " Council of Educational Eacilities Planners 
Journal . (Septemljer-*October) pp. 4 - 8*. 

First person account by the facilities planners of Duval 
County Schools in' Jacksonville, Florida.' 
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25. BURLINGAME, M. (1979). "Declining Enrollments and Small * 
Rural Cities and Districts: An Exploratory Analysis." 
Education and Urban Society . (May) pp. 313-332. \^ 

Discussion of the effect of community values on school 
district problem-solving in response to enrollment de- 
cline. Based on case studies of decline and school 
closing in nine rural, east Illinois school districts. 

, 26., BY RON*, R.E. (1978). "Equalization of 'Education Opportunity 
in Indiana." Journal of Edu cation Finance . (Spring) 
, t pp. 432-442 ;. " 

* . Notes the impact of declining enrollment on allocation 

of state aid. Unintentionally, existing formulas in 
the context of decline compound the inequities produced 
by differences in school district wealth. 

27. CARLSON, K.E.' (1979). "Planning for Gifted/Talented During" 
Declining Enrollment." Roe per Review . (September) 
pp. 14-15. { ■ " 

.* Suggests methods of preserving and enriching gifted and 
, talented programs during periods of declining enrollment. 

28. CARR, M.K. (1980). "Reduction in Force — Is*. Your Board 
Prepared?"" Paper presented at the Annual' Meeting of the 
National School Boards Association, in San Francisco. 
19 pp. ED. 192 433. 

This paper reviews the legal implications of reduction in 
force actions for school boards. Litigation developing 
qut of RIF falls into three general categories: constitu- 
tional, statutory, and contract questions. Constitutional* 
challenges arise when a termination result^ in infringe- 
ts> ( . ment of procedural or 9ubstantive constitutional rights. 

In cases involving racial discrimination, the courts make * 
' frequent use of the Singleton criteria. These axe dis- 
cussed. Sta^i^ry issues include seniority and tenure , 
legal qualifications ,* hearing rights, sufficiency of ^evi- 
" * dence, and call-back rights. Boards should also foresee 

' \ the/ need for ftlF and- include provisions in negotiated con- 
tracts* The jDrovision^ in t£e Phoenix (Arizona) Onion High 
School dbntract are offered as examples. 

29 T COLTON, p., and FRELId}, A. (1979). "Enrollment Decline and 
* ' School Closings in a Large City." Education and Urban . 
Society . (May) pp. 396-417. 

Compares the folklore about the "best way to close schools" 
with data about 37 school closings in St. Louis between *' 
1968-1977. Finds that the 'recipes are not applicable to 
large cities with highly tjureaucratized school administrations. 
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■ (1979). "Utilization of Surplus School Buildings." 

Council of Educational Facilities Planners Journal . (July- 
August)' pp. 10-11. ^ 

^Discussed the advantages and disadvantages of five alter- 
nate uses 'of surplus school space. t 

t 

% 31. CROWE, R.L. (1979). "Can Logical Decisionmaking Work on 

School Closings and Other Hot Issues? Surer' The \^ 
Executive Educator . (March) pp. 19-2 1"\ J 

A step-by-step explanation of a method used by superin- 
tendents to close schools in Quincy and Jacksonville, 
Illinois . 

^ 32. CUBAN", L. (1979). "Shrinking Enrollment and Consolidation: 
h . Political and Organizational Impacts in Arlington, Vir- 

(\f ginii 1973-1978." Education and Urban Society . (May) 

pp. 367-395. 

Article describes Arlington, Virginia'^ experience with 
decline and consolidation, analyzes the political and 
organizational effects of that experience, and, "on the 
basis of that analysis, looks at the literature on de- 
clining enrollments and school mergers. Concludes wxth 
an identification of the difficulties with existing re- 
search t/jid suggests^some directions to pursue. Case \ 
^ study^s qualitative and historical-descriptive. Based 

on personal experience of author as superintendent of 
*• , Arlington public schools. 

33. CULBERTSON, J. (1977). "Educational ^Leadership: T^e Uses of 

Adversity," in Declining Enrollments and School Closings 
edited -by J.D. Eai-ley, Topeka, Kansas: University of v 
Kansas, School of Education, pp. 39-49. ED 143 099." 

Focuses on * new leadership styles and attitudes required 
of educators in ajRda^tions of retrenchment. Argued that 
adversity can be'an opportunity and that contraction can 
" promote change* , ( , 

34. CUSTIS, J. (1978a). "Staff ^Cuts : Maybe They're Inevitable 

but They Don't Have To Be Bloody." Updating School* Board 
Policies . (March) pp. 1-4. " 

'* I Describes basic policy questions in reduction in force 
and S4x traps to be avoided* * 

35. CUSTIS, J. (1978b). "Don't £hut Out the Cotnmunity When You 

Shut Down a School , " Updating School Board Bolides . 
(June) pp. t 1-3. . 

« ~ Gives advice on involving the community irf school closure 
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36. DACe/d. (1979). "The Arts are Alive and Well Through* 

Reorganization." Art Education . (September) pp. 28-30. 

First hand account of how an art program was saved in 
the face of declining enrollments. 

37. DAVIS, R.G., and LEWIS, G.M. (1976). The Demographic Back- 

ground to Changing Enrollments and School Needs . Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Center for the Study of Public 
Policy?' 53 pp~ ED 122 415. 

Analysis .of both the short and long-range implications 
of fluctuating enrollments in schools. 




40. 



41. 



DAVIS, R.G., and LEWIS , G.M. (1977) 
Enrollments." NASSP Bulletin. 



"Coping With Declining 
(March) dd. .1-7. 



Discusses the impact of declining enrollments on school 
programs and on curriculum and teaching. 



39. DEMBOWSKI, F.L. (1980) 



Tne 



Effects of Declining Enrollment 



on the Instructional Programs of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools." Paper presented at the Annual, Con- 
ference of the American Educational Research Association 
in Bostonv 24 pp. ED 184 208. 

Tne study this paper is based on pad three sections: 

(1) A review of the literature to assess the 
causes, patterns, and effects of declining 
enrollments. 

(2) Ah analysis of studies and Histories of school 
districts with . declining enrollment to ascertain { 
findings ? conclusions , and recommendations. 

(3) A nationwide survey of 95 school districts was 
,used to: 

'a. Assess the curreht effects of declining 
enrollments on instructional and supervisory 
programs 

b. i Determine how school administrators are 

coping with the problem. 
This paper provides an extensive discussion of Part 3 of 
the study, the survey of school districts. 

DEMBOWSKI, F.L./§nd GAY, G* (1980). "Instructional .Effects of 
Declining Enrollments. " Educational Leadership . (November) 
pp. 173-175. 



Stunmary report *of a ^tionwide survey of 95 school dis- 
tricts 1 responses to enrollment decline. Special focus 
upon^ instructional aryi supervisory programs* 



DEMBOWSKI,. F.L. , et al\ (1979). The* Effects of Declining 
Enrollments on Instructional Progress and Supervisory 
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Practices in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools ., 
Alexandria, Virginia: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum. 127 pp. ED 181 550. 

The only nationwide study of the impact of declining 
enrollments on curriculum. Sample included 320' school 
districts, stratified according to size and location, 
and compared according to enrollment: increasing, stable, 
and decreasing. 95 districts responded, data was for 
the period 1970-1977. 

42. DITZHAZY, H-.E.R. (1977). "The Principal and the Lawr Sus- 
pension and Reductions in Staff." Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of .the National Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals in New br leans. 12 pp. ED 137 987, 

•% 

The first part of this two-part Fpper deals with suspen- 
sion and dismissal as means to/correct teacher behavior. 
The second part* examines the need to cut staff in times 
of decline and recounts some means districts use to cope 
with its effect. Running through both topics is the 
author's belief that teachers ought not to be treated 
like "commodities." / 

43. DIVOKY, D. (1979). "Burden of the Seventies: The Management 
of Decline." Phi Delta Kappan . (October) pp« 87-91. 

- It has become clear that gearing down is not the reverse 
^ of gearing up, Divoky writes, Decline" is a \ct harder to' ■ 

Handle than expansion. Long-term planning i^-the most 
important thing needed to meet the problem. The atticle 
reviews some of the problems inherent in RIF, closing 
buildings, and leasing empty space. 

44*. DOCftlEY, G.W. (1976). s "What School Boards Do When That Irre- 

sistable 'Force Called RIF Meets That Immovable Object ■ 
Called^ Affirmative Action." American School Boards 
Journal. (October) pp. 35-39. 

This article discusses in detail the conflict that occurs 
\ ' ' between the demands of RIF and the demands of seniority 
d affirmative^ action. Downey describes- the Bremerton, 
jashington scnootL district policy of following seniority 
in RIF until affirmative action will be damaged » At 
that time, the district constructs affirmative action 
personnel seniority lists and protects them in any lay- 
off. Local control- arid initiative should provide the 
^ solution to these conflicts, Downey states. The courts 

** ** and Federal and state government have not helped, leaving 

local school districts "virtually alone in their search 
for equitable, impartial solutions*" 
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EDLEFSON, C, et al . (1977). Participatory Planning in a School 
District: A Study Using Three Theoretical Approaches . Palo 
Alto, California: Palo Alto Unified School District. 285 pp. 
ED 159 778. 

This is the report of an NIE-funded study carried out in 
an upper middle class suburb (pseudonym "Meadow City") on 
alternative frameworks for evaluation of a participatory 
planning project, Project Redesign. Three theoretical 
frameworks were used. 

(1) The "rational evaluation model" judged the 
quality of the project's decisions and outcomes. 
Evaluated^ by this method, "Meadow City ! s" parti- 
cipatory planning, involving large numbers of 
parents, teachers and administrators, was not a 
success. 

(2) .The "organized anarehy model" which sees 
planning as a good in itself because, y of its infor- 
mational and emotional value for its participants. 
Viewed in this way, Project Redesign was valuable 
to the school district. 

(3) The "symbolic interaction model" which sees 
planning as a renegotiation of the unwritten con- 
tract^ between school and community. Viewed "in 
this way, the authors conclude Project Redesign 
was quite valuable to the District. 

EDUCATION COMMISSION OF THE STATES. (1977). Retrenchment in * 
Education. Hie Outlook for Women and Minorities. Report 
No. F76-9. Denver: Education Commission of the States. 
33 pp. ED 141 954. 

Reviews the causes and effects of decline and the extent 
of those effects on women and minorities in education. 
Although data in this area of inquiry is incomplete for 
a variety of reasons, the information in this booklet pre- 
sents a trend In reduction in<* force, tenure, unemployment, 
collective bargaining, and employment opportunities for 
teachers that indicates that retrenchment affects women 
and minorities more seriously than the general population. 

EISENBERGER, K.E. (1974). "Closing A School: Some Ways to 
Ease the Trauma." School Management . (August-September) 
pp. 3-3-36. 

Eisenberger provides some tactics for v dealing with the 
issues and the community when enrollments drop and a 
school must be closed. The most critical problems re- 
lating .to school closings are "people problems" and this 
' article suggests several ways of solving the problem 
with, interpersonal dealings/ 
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48. EISENBERGER, K.E . (1975). "How to Prepare the Public for the 
Closing of a Neighborhood School." American School Boa rd 
Journal . (June) pp. 42-45. 

Eisenberger gives five general techniques for reducing 
the potential for adverse public reaction to a school 
closing: (1) channel communication throughout the 
community and within the school administration; (2) 
gather ample information within the school district; 
(3) use varied techniques to ease tension; (4) involve 
the community directly; and (5) spread the word many 
ways. 
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49. EISENBERGER, K.E. (1976). "Enrollment Decline: The Task 

Force." Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 17 pp. ED 125 129. 

Eisenberger describes the factors that determine ,the 
success or failure of the school closing task force. 
Districts just beginning to confront school closings 
should use extended study committees, which njeet once 
or twice a ryonth for nine months* to a year. On the 
other hand, if decisions are needed quickly, in-depth 
seminars which meet 9-5 for two successive weekends 
^ may be useful. Eisenberger makes the point that in- v~ 

depth seminars are most successful in highly sophis- 
ticated, cosmopolitan communities. Also discussed are 
the composition, leadership, and charge of the force. 
Organizational structure, Eisenberger writes, is the 
most crucial factor and she provides a sketch of a 
successful task force. As an example of an objective 
method, Eisenberger describes the use of the KEMEC 
model . 

e 

50. EISENBERGER, K.E. (1977), "Ways of Meeting Decline," in . * 

Declining Enrollments and 'School Closings , edited by 
J.D. Bailey. Topeka, Kansas: University of Kansas, 
School of Education. pp. 34,-38. ED l4*3 099. 

Deals with the processes of school districts 1 responses 
to 'decline with a special focus on community . involvement 
and a discussion of citizens' advisory committees and 
task forces . 

51. EISENBERGER,- K*E. U978) . "How to Manage Decline in ^our 

School System." American School Boarfl Journal . tJuly) 
pp. 36-38. 

Shows that there are three key skills necessarfy for local 
school boards 1 management of decline; decisionmaking, 
long range planning, and "marshalling support. for the 
implementation of the l<?ng range plan." 
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52. EISENBERGER, K. E . (1979). "Demographic Trends: The Impli- 

cations and Costs for Public Education."* Council of ^ 
Educational Facilities Planners Journal . (May-June) 
p. 79. 

'Discusses implications for public schools of three 
demographic facts: decline in school a,ge pupils, 
increase in one-parent families and .increase in the 
number of working mothers. 

53. EISMANN, D. , et aL (1976). Schools and Neighborhoods Research 

Study: Phase One — Executive Summary . Seattle, Washington: 
Seattle Public Schools. 44 pp. ED 133 910. 

This report is a summary of the research conducted in 
Phase One of the Schools and Neighborhoods Research 
Study. The program's objectives, each of which ^repre- 
sents a separate study, are to i4entify the perceptions 
and expectations of neighborhood r£si#fents and bus%pesses 
with respect to the school, to identify the services pro- 
vided by the neighborhood school, and to determine the 
sigftif icance of the neighborhood school to the maintenance 
and the development of the neighborhood unit. *The re- 
search approach used a pre- and post-closure comparison 
of selected variables. Four general questions provide 
the framework for reporting the findings — (1) ts the 
"quality" of a neighborhood changed by school Closure? 
(2) Are residents less satisfied with their neighbor- 
hood and schools after school closure? (3) Does school 
closure affect the quality of education available to 
students in the closure neighborhood? (4) Does school 
closure affect school levy support? In the study, each 
of the four neighborhoods in which an elementary school 
h|d been closed was .matched with a similar neighborhood 
in which a school had not been closed. 

54. ENGEIiiARDT, N^L. (1974). "Here's a Five-Year Plan for Fore- 

casting." Nation* s Schools . (May) pp. 51 , 54 . 

Provides a four-step procedure for projecting" enrollment 
for five years in advance. ^ 

55. ESTES', N* (1977) . "Budget and Management in a Period of 

Declining Enrollments," in Declining Enrollments and 
School Closings , edited by J.D. Bailey.. Topeka, Kansas: 
University of Kansas , School of Education, pp'. 24-33. 
ED 143 099. / 

School superintendent of Dallas, Texas discusses program 
budgets, zero-based budgets, and other improvements in 
management and productivity measures. *~ * 
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FCWI£R, D.H. ^J(1979) . "Declining Enrollments; Staffing for 

the Eighties." Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the, National Association of Secondary School Principals 
. in Houston. 7 pp. 172 429. 

In this short paper 'the author outlines the basics of the 
, problem of decline explaining that the school districts 
that survive will be the ones that recognize decline early 
apd build their programs and plans to meet the problem. 
It is necessary to secure, as far as possible, information 
on the fiscal impact on decline and community demography. 
Administrators: should look carefully at tenure, RIF, early, 
retirement, and retirement incentives. In conclusion, the* 
- author states" schooling will benefit by the new thinking 
and creative leadership that decline requires. 

FOWLER,* D.H. (*980) . "Effects of Declining Numbers: Poverty? 
Procrastination? Planning." NASSP Bulletin . (November) 
pp. 1-6. / 

Discusses planing issues confronting administrators of 
districts facing decline including budgets and programs, 
community demands, 'and personnel problems. 

FREDERICKS ON, j.h. (1978a) . "Must Declining Enrollment Mean 
Closing Schools?" American School and University . (June) 
pp. 60-61* y 

Suggests steps for developing a "master plan" to review 
the opportunities to' improve programs that are presented 

• by pupil enrollment decline. 

FREDERICKS^, J.H. (1978b) . "Must Declining Enrollment Mean 
Closing Schools?" Paper presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the National School Boards Association in -Anaheim, 

* California. 7 pp. ED 149 456. 

This paper presents an outline of the /steps school dis- 
tricts should follow for effective long7range planning in 
^coping with decline. The steps include: (1) evaluate 
present programs inflight of current legal requirements and 
educational trends and innovations; (2) appraise structural 
qualities of existing school facilities; (3) conduct 
community-wide surveys to assess economic 4 growth potential; 
(4) carry out annual preschool censuses an'd 'districtwide 
enrollment projections; (5) prepare for possible purchase, 
le&se, or sale of school sites and buildings; (6) 'inves- 
tigate architectural innovations; (7) develop educational 
specifications for further projects; and (8) develops 
dissemination procedure £o keep public aware of district 
activities and objectives. Only after these steps have 
been taken should existing surplus space -be considered in - 
terms of how it might be affected by recent FeQeral 
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legislation, whether it can be adapted for future educa- 
tional activities, or finally leased or sold to other 
agencies. * ^ 

FREDERICJCSON, J.H. (1980). "Coping with Declining Enrollment." 
Middleton, ^Wisconsin. 8 pp. ED 188 347. 

A brief outline of the effects of decline on teachers, 
curriculum, community relations, administrators, and 
facilities. Presents a step-by-step process to deterr 
fyine what to do with a partially used or unused school 
and considers how might present surplus space be: (1) 
affected by Federal legislation; (2) utilized efficiently 
for other educationally oriented activities; (3) adapted 
effectively to suit future needs or clientele; or (4) 
leased or sold to other educational or non-educational 
.agencies. % ' 

FREEMAN, J., and H#NNAN, M.T. (1981). Effects of -Resottgqes 

and Enrollments on Growth and Decline in School Districts: 
Evidence from California and New York . Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia: Institute for Research on Educational Finance 
and Governance Stanford University. 34 pp. 

Report of a study conducted to test a model of intra- 
organizational conflict and politics, in institutions 
under decline. Used data friora 823 school districts in 
California, and 849 in New York. Comparison was on 
organizational response in ^staffing patterns, between 
declining and growing districts throughout the 1970 f s. 

GALLUP, G.H. (1978). "The 10th Annual Gallup Poll of the 

Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools;" Phi De&ta 
Kappan . (September) pp. 33-45. 

In ascertaining public views on* a variety of subjects 
impacting on the public schools, Gallup reports the ten 
most popular answers to the free response question: "What 
suggestions do you have as to how vacant school buildings 
might be used?" 

\ ■ 
GETZELS , J..N. ,(1976). Recycling Public Buildings: Report 

No. 319 . Chicago: American Society of Planning Officials . 

Contains a chapter dealing with other public and commu- 
nity uses of surplus school buildings. , | 

GORES, *H»B . (1976). "Declining^ Enrollments and Options for 
UnUsed Space." KASSP Bulletin ." (May) pp. '92-97. 

Offers suggestions .for use of excess space in school 
buildings, ' * 
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GFEEN, A.C. (1974). "Planning for Declining Enrollment . " 
School Review . (August) pp. 595-600. 

Deals with effective "space-utilization." Emphasizes the 
importance of community and inter-agency involvement in de- 
cisions about school facilities under conditions of decline. 

GREEN , R.T. (1980). "Richmond's Progressive Solution to De- 
clining Enrollments." Phi Delta Kappan . (May) pp. (&16-617. 

Describes how one school district consolidated its seven 
high schools into three complexes. Outlines student assign- 
ment, staffing changes', and the public relations aspects of 
the consolidation. 

HAUN, F.R. (1978). "Reduction in Force; Is Your Board Prepared?" 
Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the National School 
Boards Association in Anaheim, California. 22 pp. ED 154 524 

Reviews the steps necessary to avoid the adverse effects of 
RIF. Reductiorr^in force policies should be deVeloped and 
adopted before you need them, up-to-date enrollment projec- 
tions and anticipating staffing needs are a must, boards of 
education should keep the public informed, alternatives to 
RIF should be exhausted, and evaluation should be part of 
any selection procedure. Data is also provided on RIF 
policies in Nebraska and the appendix provides a sample 
staff evaluation procedure from Wayne , Nebraska* 

HEISNER, J.D. (1980)* . "The Upper Merion Strike: Just One" Part 
of the Iceberg." Instructor . (February) pp. 18, 20, 22. 

s Describes a teachers 1 strike in Upper Merion, Pennsylvania. 
At issue was teacher evaluation in times of decline*. 

HENTSCHKE, G. (1977a). "Assessing the Impact of Enrollment De- 
cline on Operating Costs." Educational Economics; pp. 10-15. 

^ Notes that operating costs and the overall picture for 
educational policymaking in any given school district 
are shaped by a complex interaction of enrollment trends 
and a variety qf other relevant factors, including: 
negotiated labor settlements, inflation rates, amounts 
of state aid", local' tax rates and property weeflth. . 
Author's 'Jcost/volurae" model permits both a projection 
of school district operating costs and an analysis of 
the factors interacting with enrollment trends to 
influence these costs* 

HENTSCHKE, G, (1977b). •"'Managing Urban School System ^sources: 
^New Procedures, Additional Actors," in The Financing of \l 
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Quality Education: Proceedings of a Symposium . Rochester , 
New York: Rochester University, College of Education. 
* " 30 pp. ED 177 673. 

, In adjusting to the demands of their new economic situa- 

tions , urban school systems might well seek new ways to 
reallocate existing resources and enter into cooperative 
ventures with other organizations to gain additional re- 
sources. Hentschke discusses four ways of reallocating 
^=^5cisting resources: zero-based budgeting, long-range 
planning, internal audits, and systems for personnel 
development. He also describes two ways of generating 
new instructional resources, one involving career educa- 
tion, "the other having to do with an innovative organi- 
zational arrangement of the school system. 

71. HESS, F., et al. (1979a). Declining Enrollments: National 

Problem — Loc^l Response . East Syracuse, New York: 
East Syracuse-Minoa Central Schools. 50 pp. ED 172 398. 

Discusses both national and' local aspects of declining 
enrollments and describes the process^of planning and 
implementing reorganization in the East Syracuse-Minoa 
school district of New York, 
s - 

72. HESS, .F. , et al. (1979b). They Left Their Audience Applauding: 

How One District's Reorganization Efforts Won Approval — 
an< Cheers . East Syracuse, N.Y.* East Syracuse-Minoa * 
Central Schools. 16 pp. ED 172 399. 

This paper describes the. process of appointing a citizen 
task force to study reorganization, the task force* s 
recommendations and resulting district action and school 
board work sessions, all resultinq in a plan to combine 
< ^ elementary qrades, create partnerships, and reduce the 

* number of middle * schools which later won public board *, 

meeting approval. 

^3. HICKC0X, E.S., and RYAN, D.W. (1979). "Governance and Adminis- 
tration in a. Period of Declining Enrollments." , Curriculum 
Inquiry . (Winter) pp. 305-320% 

Discusses the management and governance implications of 
declin^V with a special emphasis on the politics of decision- 
making and responsiveness to community attitudes' regarding 
program and school closings. 

74. H0SLER, A. and WELDY , G.R. (1977). "A Case Study:, How One A 
District is Closing a High School." NASSP* Bulletin «« * 
(March) pp. 35-46. * * \ 

AuthorS note that the uprooting of students, staff and 
community brought about by a closing demands thorough 
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planning. This necessity is illustrated via 'a descrip- 
tion of how Niles Township (Illinois) closed one of 
its high schools. Description contains detail about 
*a the use °f citizens/staff advisory committees'. -Authors 
were • principals of the schools affected by the closure 
decision 

IANNACONE, L. (1979). "The Management of Decline: Impli- , 
• cations of Our Knowledge in the Politics of "Education. " 
Education and Urban Society . (May) pp. 418-430. 

Noting that any response to decline is a political 
process, Iarfnacone argues that management of decline 
woitld be easier if administrators understood, or rather, 
had access to, an available body of research knowledge 
\ about the politics of education. Concludes that school 
^ administrators, in dealing with decline, are called upon 
to* be "political conflict .managers" rather than tech- 
nicians. 

IMIiq^'H.E. (1976). Declining Enrollment? A Blessing , n.d.. • 

* 8 pp. • ED 120 913. ^ 
* • * 

Report describes how an Oyster Bay, ''New York school dis- < 
^trict took -advantage of a decline in elementary school 

"enrollment to Restructure the -district 1 s. educational 
program, reduce staff requirements, and eliminate double • 
shifting at the district 1 s * junior high and higft school. 
The district's plan involved closing one of th$ three ' 
elementary schoola and converting the* building into a 
middle school, thereby freeing the -former high school/ 
junior high school building for full-time use as a high 
school*! Als<?*te scribes efforts by the board of education 

~and the district administration to win support for the plan 
and the bone} issue it required among staff members, 
students and the cotaraunity . / 

I/D/E/A. , (1975) . Shrinking Schools: An I/D/E/A Occasional 
^>aper . Dayton, Ohio'! Institute for Developmental" ~ 
Educational Activities, Inc. 32 pp.. ED 116 292* 

. S 
This report reflects the information gathered by I/D/E/A 

wheirthey convened a seminar^ on the joroblems of the nation* i 

J schooling system as a shrinking Jspterprise . Information, is 

presented on: the extent of decline artti its effects; the, 

causes of and deta.il on the .decline in ^birthrate; the^ work 

of Lewis B. Hayhew^-oh tflfe characteristics of management and 

staff/under decline; ways of predicting decline > and "the " 

Salt Lake City, approach" which includes open bidding for 

vacated buildings , working with neighboring districts to 

find oew positions rbr Rl^d teachdra, staffing based on 

mid-year enrollments /-and getting people in the community 
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to see that when you close a school a part of the program 
is preserved. 



78. IOWA ASSOCIATION OF. SCHOOL BOARDS. (1978) . RursfUEducation 
Study Cbmmittee r 1976-78 Report . Des Koines'P^owa : 
Association of Sohool Boards. 37 pp. " ED, J. 68 781. /- • 

Report of, a two-year study on the problems of small rural 
school districts faced with enrollment decline and accel- 
erated consolidation. Outlines practitioners* testimony 
about the benefits of small schools and small school dis- 
tricts and the costs of maintaining £hem ti.n light of de- 
cline. Contains a listing of resourc^majerials for 
managers of small schools. I 



79. JASCOURT, H.D. (1978). "The Role of Negotiations in the 

Equation 1 Declining School Enrollment = Layoffs 1 : An 
Ovtfrrview. " Journal of Law and Education . * (April) 
pp. 239-242. 

Provides an overview of the interaction between. collective 
bargaining and RIF procedures . 

80. JESS , J.D. (1979). "Revitalizing Rural Education and Sigall 

v \ Schools in Iowa. M A position paper prepared for the House 

' and^Senate Education Committee of the^68th Iowa General 
\ Assembly, First Session. 28 pp. ED 16S-942. 

This report, prepared by the author for People United tpr 
Rural Education <PURE)^ was presented to the House and . 
Senate Education Committee of the Iowa General Assembly * 
as a position paper. It describes both the national apd 
• the *Iowa situation of rural and small schools and' present 

guidelines and suggests alternatives for legislative 
' action. Also included is information on rural school 
and district classification, decline in rural jgfchools, 
e Iowa's rural teachers, a list of Iowa's school districts 

sunder 650, enrollment , and examples of some other states 1 
policiesoj* >/ districts with small enrollments. 

81. KALVELAGE, J. (1978) . t "Reductions in Fosce and Affirmative 

Action." Educational Economics . '(January-February) 
pp. 12-14, 23. — ^ 

Suggest? how, by allowing permanent part-time work, and 
by t creating positions for "job sharers" , school districts 
: can redistribute available positions among current staff 

' thereby avoiding RIF and jeopardy to affirmative action 
goals.. 

82. 'KATNER, N.C. (1974) . . "A Superintendent Looks At Community 

11 Education ana Facilitips^"* Community Education Joupjal . 
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^ * (November-December) pp. 49-50. 

Proposes community ^involvement when deciding whether to 
close a school building or to use it £or other community , 
■purpose^s. ' 

4 

33. -KELLEY , E . A. *'(1978)/. Reduction in Force*: Policies; Practices 

and Implications for Education . Lincoln , Nebraska : Univer- ' 
sity of Nebraska at Lincoln, Division of Educational Services, 
Teachers College and <?he Division of Continuing Studies.' 
85 pp. \ 

Good review of the" state policies, local practices and trade- 
offs involved in RIF policies. 

84. KEOUGH, W.F., Jr. (1974a). "Early -Warning Signs of an Enroll- 

ment Drop." School Management . (August-September) op. 32, 
36-37, 42. ' „ * * 

o 

Provides a* description of indicators which signal a coming 
decline in enrollments. 

85. KsOTGH-r W.F. , Jr . fl974bH - -"How 'Fo-Tell If Your District Is 

on The Brink of an Enrollment Decline. 1 * American School 
Board 'Journal . (February) pp. 54-55 . 

High real estate 1 values will cause suburban populations. 
. to become increasingly older, Keough writes, thereby accel- 
erating decline and causing suburban school enrollments to 
dwindle. Keough goes on to provide a list of seven enroll- 
^ „ ment^indicators that plann^s may use to predict the occur- 
rence ^f decline and then provides another list of eight 
indicators that might show that development of a contingency 
plan is warranted. 

86-. KEOUGH, W.F./Jr*. (1975). "How To Make The B<5st of Your School 
& . District's Enrollment Slide." American School Board Journal . 

-(June) pp. 40-42. ^ 

Keough points out that declining enrollments produce a 
"ripple-ih-the-pond" effect; the number of pupils declines, 
so does need for teachers and • classroom space, and as the 
, teaching force is reduced and classrooms are filled to less 
than capacity, the demand for .supervisors narrows, With 
the tapering need for personnel and space, fewer buildings 
are required. Keough also states that the upgrading of 
educational quality should be the first natural result of 
lowered enrollments . Hov^sver, staff cutbacks are i<B3|essary 
and Keough lists some captions school planners have adopted 
to accomplish teacher reduction. Also listed are some, ways 
to* head off the 1f job seciirity-RIF hassle*'" 
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KEOUGH/W.F., Jr. (1978a). Declining Enrollments: A New 
Dilemma for Educators . A Phi Beta Kappan Fastbfeck No. 
116. Blooming ton , Indiana: Phi "Beta Kappa. 45 pp. 
ED 165 301.,,. 

Overview and analysis of the key issues raised by decline. 
Reminds readers that declining enrollments will mean higher 
per-pupil costs despite cost-sutting measures. Talks 
about "creative" responses, to decline such as space-, 
sharing, student regrouping, and early retirement -for 
staff. urges that school^systems ""engage in long range 
planning and that there, be participation by all affected 

♦ parties — staff, students, parents, taxpayers — in the 
preparation of such plans. 

KEOUGif, W.F., Jr.-. '(1978b).' "Enrollment Decline: The Dilemma 

From the Superintendent's Chair, 1 ' in Declining Enrollment: 
Challenge of the Coming Decade , edited by S. Abramowitz and 
S. Rosenfeld. Washington, D.C. : US/DHEW, "National Instir 
tute of 'Education, pp. 331-370. 

An overview of the many issues f acecT cy managers of school 
systems in decline, with*-ref erence to the experience of 
Nassau County (Long Island), New York. Topics covered 
include: RIF, school closure, community involvement, and o 
new administrative practices called for by decline. ^ 

KEOUffi, W.F., Jr. (1978c). "Here are the Greatest, Most up- 
^ to-Datest Ways to Project Enrollments." Execut iv*e # 
Educator . (October) pp. 42-44. * | , 

Brief description of" non-demographic signals whi<ih alert 
school managers to coming declines in enrollment. 

KILLICK/j. (1980)'. "Coping With Contraction: The Management 

* of Teaching Staff J 1 ~ Ed ucation . (Fall) pp. 28-34. 

■ — — ■ , * 

Discussion of the overrall problem^ associated with decline, 

with ar^^ecial focus on personnel . issues an<^ on the need 

for inservice education, Al3o discusses curriculum and 

warns" school managers to expect per-j5upil costs to ^ise 

•.in smaller Schools. **^\ 

KIRSCHENSTEIN, J. (1980). "Planning -for Public^ Schools — 

Infrastructure Fee, and Developer Responsibilities * 11 • Council 
of Educational Facilities Planners journal , ( January- 
February) pp* 4-5 . * 

. Proposition 13 and other legislation l>ave adversely affected 
finances available . for -school planning* -Suggested solutions 
included early i 1 1 'igjfiii nn 1 1 1 of development teams with coiranu- 

* nity and district planning staffs and the use of advisory 
^committees and professional p^vate-sectW research consul- 

_ ting firms* • ' ^ 
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92. KLAS , W., tt et al . (1979). "Survival and Improvement — Can We 
Have Both?" Thrust for Educational Readership . (January) 
'■ " ' PP - 2 3^25. I ^ *~ 

The author suggests that schools facing the challenge of 
declining enrollment and reduced budgets should seek 
ft * ' 'community t involvement in sorting educational priorities. 



93. KNAPP, H. ,^nd JONES, R.M. (1979). "National Report on School 

Closing Survey': The Impact on Purchasing Departments." 

Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of^ the Association 

of School Business Officials in Denver. 20 pp. ED 177 688. 

A brief report on the impact of school closings on purchas- 
ing departments. Reviews the basis of decline and explains 
that the role of purchasing departments will change 'in three 
major ways: (1) The budget will be reduced in the areas of 
personnel, supplies, textbooks, furniture equipment, and ■ 
services. Since there will be fewer students, less money 
will be alloted for instructional materials. (2) The pur--; g 
chasing department will be called on to increase its 
efficiency. N (3) The purchasing department^will be called 
on 'to dispose of , property that becomes surplus. 

94. LEGGETT, S. (1973). "How to Forecast Enrollments Accurately' — 
4 and Years Ahead^" American School Board Journal . (January) 
P pp. 25-31* 

^ ^ Advice on how school managers can obtain and use data 

needed to project local school enrollments. 

95. LEGGETT, S. (1977). ."You Don't Always Have to Close a School 

Just Because Enrollment is Dwindling." Americy School 
^oard Journal . (February) p£>7 27-28; 

Suggests cost-effective ways/of operating small schools so 
m that students wi^Ll be offered a "superior caliber of en- 
richment that i^ achieved yonly in uncrowded classroom 
setting . " 

96. - LEGGETT, S. (1978)'. "Sixteen Questions to Ask — and Answer 

Before You Close a Small School." American gbhool Board 
Journal . (April) pp. 38t39. 

Explores the fallacfy behind some common assumptions about 
<\ the inherent inefficiencies of small schools and suc^gests 
v ^ 16 means for cutting costs that districts *shotrld consider. 
- ' before closing schools. ' 
t 

97. LEPPERT, J., and -ROUTH, D. , ^78)." n An Analysis of State 

4 * ^ School Finance Systems as Related to Declining* Enrollments, H 
'ill Peel in ilig Enrollments ; Challenge of the Degade , edited 
fc ^ ( h?y S.' Abramowitz and S.. Rdsenfeld.. Washington, D.C> US/ . 
* . * DHEW, National Ii>stitute of Education, pp* 187-208. 
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State funding mechanisms developed largely during periods 
of growth tend to relate state allocations directly/ or 
indirectly to student count, and therefore, during periods' 
*of declining enrollment, state funds are reduced in pro- 
portiVi to the district's loss of students. This report: 

(1) presents .figures on state declines between 
1970 and 1975; 

(2) idertoLfies and summarizes state funding 
formula mechanisms which serve to soften the 
blow of decline; 

(3) presents a state-by-state analysis of four 
variables related to state aid distribution and 
declining enrollments: the primary unit funded, 
establishment of the value of that unit, extent 
of funding of categorical programs not tied to 
enrollment figures, and the sigm f icance of the 
share of state support to districts with declining 
enrollment. ' 

A concluding section .summarizes findings and their signifi- 
cance for state policymakers- undertaking the -management of 
Q decline.*/ * ^ • 

LIEBERMAN, M. (1976), "The Future of the Custodial School." 
Phi Beta Kappan. (September) pp. 122-125. 

Lieberman cites four national studies that agree that 
kids of secondary school age spend too much time in 
school. Studies have also shown that secondary students 
learn as much even when attendance in school is reduced. 
However, Lieberman argues, there is little pglitical or 
^ economic support for his idea to ^®duce the time of school 
^attendance. He does note, howeverV-that one factor could 
make the "youth protectionist line" vulh^rabl^--*«~^« lining 
enrollments. Decline will bring with it ^Substantial 
..decrease in the- proposition of teenagers in the labor 
force, severe shortages in .youth labor njarket will result, 
and will bring pressure, to weaken regulations that pro- 
hibit employment of youth in their early to middle .teens . 

LITTLE', D.L. (1980). "Demographic Projections and Educational 
Policy Issues," in Needs »f Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation in the 1980 f s: A Compendial of ' Policy Papers . 
Washington, D v .C. ; Congr^s of tfifc United States, House 
Committee on Education and^tabor , Stjfocommittee on^Elemen- 
tary, Secondary, and Vocational Education. 25 pp. 
ED 194 '475. 

• ^ Contains .data on changes. in. demographic patterns in the 
U.S., including; the declining birth rate; population ' 
shifts from "Snow Belt" to "Sunbelt"; population in^ 
crease in rural areas; .changing family structure 



(teenagers with children, unmarried parents, single 
parent families); and changes in the racial and* ethnic 
composition of the population. Little discusses several 
implications of these changes, including: adjusting 
national policy to regional trends; developing flexible 
school plants* that can adjust to the impact of demo- 
graphic trends, and a system kith fewer clients with \ 
greater needs. 

100. MALLOY, L. (1973). Community/Schools: Sharing the Space and 

the Action . l*ew York: Educational Facilities Laboratories. 

Cne of the earliest guides to -alternative use of excess 
space in schools. 'fyDeals with the details of multiple 
occupancy- (i.e., schools and other human service agencies) 
of school facilities. 

101. MARCH , J.G. (1974). "Commitment and Competence in Educational 
f Administration," in, Educational Leadership and Declining 

Enrollments , edited by L.B. Mayhew. Berkeley: McCutchan. 
pp, 131-141. 

Comments on the changing role of administrators, as their 
organizations change from growth to decline. Focus is on 
new attitudes and role orientations rather than on tech- 
niques. 

102. MASTORAKI, F. (1978). "Reduction in Force, Bridgeton 'Public 

Schools: Captions, Opportunities and Fiscal Impacts of 
Declining Enrollment." n.d. 17 pp. ED 172 418. 

As Bridgeton, New .Jersey public schools were excluded from 
a new regional school district in 1976-77, enrollment and 
income from tuition declined drastically and a reduction 4 in 
force was necessary. This paper includes a description of 
the steps taken, a sample policy, descriptions of the 
changes made in personnel, programs, facilities, and bud- 
gets, and a bibliography of references used in the RIF 
process, ' , 

103. MAZZONI, 'T.L. , and MUELLER, V.T}'. (1980). "School District / 

Planning for* Enrollment Decline." Phi Delta Kappan\ 
- '(February) pp. 406-410. \J 

Describes >the policy challenges posed by enrollment 
decline and then discusses the importance of improving , * 
school districts 1 ' planning capabilities'. 

104 . KANS/i^ CITY (MISSOURI) • SCHOOLS. (1976). "Proposed Board of 

:&tipn Po-licy on School Consolidation," in ERIC Reports 
(February) p. 19. * % 
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.Schools are to be ranked each year by a local evaluation 
committee composed of citizens and administrators. 

105, MITCHELL, P., "and MILLER, B.P. 1 (1980) . '"Surplus School Space 

— Options and Trends." Council of Educational Facilities 
Planners Journal . (September-October) pp. 21-23. 

Reports on -a survey of 14 school districts in Arizona 
responding to a questionnaire concerning disposition "of 
surplus school space. 

106. MORGAN, H.M. ? and WOFFORD, J.W. (1977). Declining Enrollment, 

Rising School Costs; One School 's Response": Identification 
of Appropriate Models of Cost Reduction (Capital and Man- 
y power) and Specific Application Using a Local Decisionmaking 
Process. Lincoln-Sudbury , Massachusetts : Lincoln -Sudbury 
Regional School District. 252 pp. 

Report of a project designed to involve elements # of the 
school committee (the two principal investigators were 
members of the Lincoln-Sudbury,, Massachusetts School 
Committee) , administration, faculty, students, and the 
"community ^at large- in a rational planning process attemp- 
ting to confront the problems of decline before its full 
impact hit the system.- The School Committee applied for 
and received research^funds, managed project, analyzed 
the data*, and developed the findings (also included is 
a report from an independent evaluator) . The study's 
questions were: « . 

(1) Can a volunteer arid pirt-time elected group 
lead a process of rational decisionmaking involving 
broad participation of multiple constituencies? ^ 
" . (2) What kind of support is required for the SchoQl 
Committee to perform, in this more pro-active role? 

(3) -Can an approach be developed that will be useful , 
to other communities facing the same issues? 

(4) Can existing models of cost reduction be 
utilized in this -setting? 

(5) Given an appropriate format for the presen- 
tation of alternative, solutions,, including advan- 
tages and disadvantages / can communities make„ in- 
formed choices about Schools and how to pay for 

Three ^alternative*' were eventually developed ("As Is", a 
^Program of 'Ess&^ials, and a Three-Year Program with 
Fourth-Year Options) , reactions to alternatives and data 
about community were generated at a community meeting 
.(questionnaire included in text) and were analyzed. 
The study also included the development of a model. of 
the variables of the Lincoln-Sudbury High School system 
„ by Pugn^Roberts Associates, Cambridge, Massachusetts.. \ 
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107.- MORRIS, A. E. (1977). "Facilities: Options $nd Opportunities," 
in Declining Enrollments and School Closings , edited by 
J.D. 3ailey. Topeka, Kansas^ University .of Kansas, School 
of. Education, pp. 17-2 3. ED 143 

Detailed discussion of "issue areas" which jaeed examination 
V before a decision is made to close schools. „ 

1081. MORRISON, P. A,. (1976) . The Demographic Context of Educational 
Policy Planning. Cambridge , Massachusetts : Aspen Institute 
, for Humanistic Studies. 32 pp. 

This report reviews how demographic projections may impact 
on educational planning. It ourlir.es the national demo- - 
graphic context and delineates three ways of considering 
the implication of these trends: the institutional perspec- 
tive, the local bureaucratic perspective, and the perspec- 
tive of the individual. 'Topics reviewed include: the 4 
future of the labor market for school teachers variation 
in age composition in local populations, mid-life career m 
redirection, a "sibling squeeze" in college attendance 
and some possible impacts of patterns of migration and 
settlement. > Morrison then briefly outlines how demographic 
analysis can be used m three v "modes" of problem solving: 
reactive problem solving, active trend modification, and 
goal orientation. The feasibility of the goal-oriented 
mode is questionable m a democracy, but Morrison concludes 
the other two are within reach. 

t 

109. MUELLER, V.D. (1977). "The Educational Policy Setting and 

Fluctuating Sdhool Enrollments /" ' Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation in Hew York. 26 pp. ED 137 950. 

This paper describes the processes, elements, and attitudes, 
educational policymaker s need to meet the aemands of decline. 
Mueller writes that public education is going through a 
period of change caused by forces in society, rather than 
forces within the educational system.. He also presents the 
Minnesota State Planning Agency as one type of response to 
the pressure for orderly change. 

110. NASSAtf, S.M. (1978a). "Collectively Bargained Approaches to 
sclining School Enrollment." School Law Update — 1977 . 
:>peka," Kansas: National Organization on Legal ' Problems 




t • /"of Education-. 10 pp. ED 169 650. ^< 

.By dealing witft this issue together through collective 
bargaining. Administrators' and teachers *an reduce tensions 
over RIF aid can agree on a process of giving appropriate 
notice and on a selection procedure. Also discusses affir- 
mative action considerations and alternatives to layoffs. 
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NASSAU, S.M. (1978b) : "The Role of Negotiations in the 
Equation Declining Enrollments = Layoffs' : A Union 
Perspective . " Journal of Law and Education . (April) 
pp. 265-278. " i 

Describes possible collective bargaining strategies 
for dealing with the impact of decline and, also dis- 
cusses NEA proposed 'language *"for contract provisions 
on reduction in force. 



112. 



(1980). 

Small Schools. 



"Some Thoughts from Administrators of 
NASSP Bulletin. (October) pp; 43-5CU 



Six administrators present varied ideas on the program 
and operations of small schools. Only- one of the six 
short pieces deals specifically with decline, but All** 
present opinions and suggestions for change that are 
applicable to small schools. 



113. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION. (1976). 

The Imperative of Leadership; Volume II, Number 1: A 
Report on 'Declining Enrolments . Denver: National 
Association-*of State Boards of Education. - 20 pp. 

Booklet presents nationa^data on .enrollment decline and 
its implications for school financing. Focus is on state 
policy initiatives to alleviate the impact of decHne on 
/ ' local districts. 

1 \ ! • > . 

114. NATIONAL ^JiOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION. (1976) . Declining 

Enrollment: Research Report . Svanst£>n, Illinois: 
National School Boardp Association. # 3{D pp. ED 122 439. 

A concise review of the literature and overview of 
national .survey data, circa 1975, 'offers a*\ analysis 
of the key policiy issues likely to be dealt with by * 
^ local boards of education, suggestions, and decision- 
making guidelines. Also includes a 51-item bibliography. 



US. NEWITT, J., and KAHN/H. (1977). The Schools' Ccggmunijiy Roles 
in the Next Ten Years. -Community Education Advisory Coun- 



cil Report No. 2 . . 
Education*. 48 pp. 



Washington, D. C. 
ED 151 969. 



US/DHEW, Qff 



e of 



This report has two major aims: (1) to communicate a sense 
of the context in which schools will be operating, in the 
next 10 - 12 years and to show how that context differs 
from that of the pas^: dozen yeaurs; and .(2) to present two 
scenarios for the schools' overall community role in the 
next ten years. One scenario v deals with growing commu- 
nities'; the other , declining ones* The report presents a ^ 
general spectrum of tfie community rales £hat the /school^ " " 
can fill. ' 
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116. : (1978)., "RIF"-ing New York City's Schools: Some' 

Afterthoughts." New York University Quarterly (Spring)" 
pp. 22-23. 

Representatives from the Board of Education, the United 
Federation of Teachers, and the Public Education Asso- 
ciation probe N,Y.C. f s experience with RIF in the 1975- 
77 fiscal crisis. 



117. NOLTE , M.C. (1976a) , 
Cut Your Staff." 
' pp. 26-27, 45. _ 



"Follow These 1 How-to 1 s 1 When You Must 
American School Board Journal. (July) 



.18. KGL 



?JF policies , m Nolte states, are largely dependent on 
local conditions , but he offers some general guidelines 
in this article. Some of these recommendations are: 
develop a RIF policy early, stimulate natural attrition 
and cut expenses before RIFmg , make RIF policies clear 
to employees and community, follow stat.e and Federal laws 
concerning employees rights in layoffs, and reach agree- 
ment with teacher unions on procedures. Also included is 
a sample of RIF language in a negotiated contract. 

.TE , M.C. (1976b), "How to Tell Which Teachers to Keep and 
Which to Lay Off." American Scho ol^ Board Journal. (June) 
dd. 28-30. 



RIF can succeed, Nolte writes, if districts avoicf arbi- 
trary or unsubstantiated actiqns , „ discrimination , and 
damaging teachers 1 professional reputations. It is" 
equally important to follow state tenure law fc s*and to 
support decisions with adequate factual information. 
Nolte also believes that districts should base reductions 
on teacher effectiveness determined primarily by student . 
achievement and secondarily by the three criteria of " 
.firmness, f riendlinesa, and fairness, which this article 
describes* , 



ftpWfcKOWSKi # J, A/ (1980) ( . t ,. "Hidden Opportunities in Declining 
• ' ..'»'• ot v tenrollments . " Americari^School and University, (April) 
\. pp, 40', 42, 1*4. / , 

k f K \ f * * 

"Argues that decline presents an opportunity for improve- 
ment of* school management and shows how two Illinois 
school , districts ha ve* developed innovative strategies 
in response to decline . - 1 

* . **> 

• 12f0. NUTTALL, L. (-197G) / - "Positions on Declining Enrollment 
Issues and School Valuers Commitment.^ Paper presented 
. at the Anmaal fcieeting $f the American Educational Research ' 

♦ Associa,tioh in San Francisco*. • 22 pp. ^#D 122 $32. 
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An analysis of Citizen Advi^ry Committee on Declining 
Enrollment (CApDE) decisionmaking in an upper-middle 
class community of 88,000 . Author was a member of this 
committee . 

121. NYQUIST, E.B. (197|7) . "Decremental Planning for Maximum 
Beri$£its." NA SSP Bulletin . (March) pp. 54-58. 



past need not 
planning" — a 
decline. Some 



The author, .Coranissioner of Education for the State of 
New York, describes, in general terms, the assistance 
New York is providing to administrators involved with 
decline. He believes that the "hard-won gains" of the 
be lost if educators take up "decremental 
term synonymous^ with the management of 
of thp reasoning and expectations secon- 

• dary school principals should be familiar with are : 
Given the pressure to scale down quantitatively , which 
curriculum offerings are truly essential?; What alter- 
natives are available for delivery of instruction in 
these essential areas?; and, What instructional services 

• beyond the essential are both desirable aritt^feasible? / 

122. ODDEN, A., and VINCENT, P.B # . ' (1978). "The Fiscal Impacts of 
Declining Enrollments: A Study of Declining Enrollments - 
in "Four States — Michigan, Missouri, South Dakota and 
- Washington," in Declining Enrollment: The 'Challenge of 

the 'Coming Decade , edited *by S. Abramowitz and S. ftosenfel'd 
.-Washington, D.Cl : US/DHEW, National Institute of Education. 
, pp. 209-2 56, " ED 150 708. 

' * / Report on a study of the types of school districts affected 
- J by" enrollment declines and on the impact of decline on 
* " school 'expenditures . Primary focus is on how state aid 

policies 'may affect school districts 1 ability to deal with 

• decline. 

123 . # P 4 ACK f K. , and WEISS, »E.H. (1975). "And Specifically How to 
"Make Productive Use out of all that Yawning Space." 
American School Board Journal . (June) pp. 44-45* 

• An earrl^discussion of alternative uses for excess class- 
, rooms and buildings. 

s \ / 

124. PARKS, G.A. (1980). "School Closings in a Rural* U.S. County; 

Part IX.* Hh§ Case of Aurora Union Magisterial District, 
, ' 'Population 2,030." Paper presented at the Annual Meeting 
" of the American Education Research Association in Boston. 

17 pp. ' * * 

This report is an .investigation into the impact" of school 
consolidation* on high school students who chose not to 
enroll for their \ast year # of 'school after the high school 
in the small, 'rural community of Aurora (Preston County) , 

> . k* 
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West Virginia had 'been closed. In-depth interviews were 
he}.d with, 13 young people whq dropped out in an attempt 
to determine: (1) what happened to ^students who left 
school early; and (2) wftiah of tne many possible factors 
may have influenced them to leavfe high school. Reorgani- 
zation of high schools in Preston County, W.V %# caused 
students in Aurora to be bused to a larger community, 
Tejrra Alta. The drop-out rate increased *26% in the two* k . 
years following consolidation. Students reported a loss 
of a sense of pride and ownership, a lack of improved^ 
instruction, and concern for the future of their commu- * ^ v 
nity, but did not feel dropping out of high school tfould 
have negative consequences in *the future. The authqr 
concludes that the case might have had a different out- 
come if ^investigation and assessment had taken place before 
consolidation was implemented. " 

125. PASNICK, M. (1979). "Are You Prepared For Declining Enroll 

ments?" * American School and University , (March) p* 65,. a • 

Lists items that should be included in^a school building 

inventory. Outlines marketing strategies once a decision 

has been made to clos,e a building and off^r it^for -sale ' 

ctf lease. . * J > 

V - * 

126. PECKENPAUGH, D. (1977)'. "Closing a School? t What_ the Principal 

Must Consider." NASSP' Bulletin . (March)^pp. 20-30.- 

Lists and discusses 19 task£ required jof a pr incipal . during • 
school closure. Base,d on procedures used by Birmingham,, • 
Michigan, schools in their closure of a junior high school.'* 
Deals with the emotional, political and fiuman relations 
aspect^ of school closure as well as* with housekeeping _ f 
details. 

127- PHAY, R.E. (1980). , Seduction -in Force: Legal Issues and 
' Recommended Policy: NOLPE Monograph Series . Topeka, 

Kan sas\ National Organization on Legal Problems in j 
Education. ^4 pp. ED 195 013. 

Briefly explains some of 'the causes bf-jRIF and how^RIF 
' * v, differs from dismissal for cause- Some of the -legal issues 

- involved with RIF are discussed, including :\the authority 
/ of the board to eliminate positions; methods of deteAnin-ing 

& % what -employees to terminate; allegation's of bad .faith; , con-* 

. ■ solidating districts? the merger of districts for desegre- 

gation; bumping/ transfers; the reducjfci. of teaphers tg i 
p^rt-time status; timely' potice r hear^^fc; and "burden/of 
*• proof. A model RIF procedure is incll^^ in the appendix. 
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128. r (1976). "Ways of Dealing With Enrollment Decline." 

,/ Phi Delta Kappan . (September) pp. 2-0-25. , 

/ „ . 
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Consultants and superintendents from Livonia (Michigan) , 
New Orleans, Salt Lake- City and Seattle discuss the im- 
pact of declining enrollments on their schools and some 
of the actions those districts are* taking to cope with 
decline. r - 

PIATT, R.S.' (1975). A Reorganized Elementary School Structure 

to' Accomodate Declining Enrollment . Doctoral dissertation, * 
. Nova- University . 147 pp. ED 111 111, 

' A defiled,' chronological case study of one district's ^ 
-* response (South •Allegheny ^ Schdol District in Pennsylvania) 
to dedline. Response included changing the grade con- 
figuration m'elementary schools 'from 1-6, to 1-3* and 4-6.* 
This resulted; in more baianced^ class si2es, more* oppor- * 
tunities for multi-level instruction in 4 reading and* math, 
and .closer professional contact between t^acne'rs of the 
s'afte grad^ level \ Difficulties and extra ^costs did arise, * 

v_ however, in the N area- of . transportation ,> More that^half 
of this ireporj: contains actuaj. documents used in the 
planning process, including cojjmunity survey questionnaire 
* ^orms. Contains an extensive /'albeit un-annotated, biblio- 

C * graphy on -the benefits of different grade Configurations. 
Author was assistant superintendent in charge of the re- 
organization* - * " * * 

# PIELB;.P.K, /(1979). "Property 14 in The Yearbook of School Law, 
$ljr&9, edited by P.K-. Piele._ Topeka, Kansas: National, Or - 
% ganizatioh -on Legal Problems of Education. 22 pp. 4 
ED 181 610. ^ / . . - 

The property' section pf this "yearbook" describes various-/ j 
attempts by taxpayers to prevent construction or remodeling 
of public schools.- Two cases, one in New York and the other 
^in Wisconsin; are afso noted where citizens' fought . to 'keep 
'schools from, being cfiosed. In both cases, th'e courts ^Up- 
h^ld the authority of the school board to "close schools 
and dispose of property. Contract cases dealing >\jith 
. 4 arbitration, awards, . breach of contract, recovery for 

materials and services, and wage rate, violations are' also ' 
discussed. . • * \ m . if * *> * 

PIELE, P„K. , and WRIGHT, D. (1976), Enrollment .Forecasting. - 
Educational. Facilities' Digest No. 1. Columbus , Ohio: 
Council of Educational .Facilities Planners , 'international*, - 

* - 9 pp. ED- 117 782. . — ' . 4 

■ ' . • t • 

The fo^us^o^ -this article is on the state pf the art in en- 
rollment forecasting but the authors note that political 
sensitivity and understanding the effects that social and i *j 
political pressure ^grou^s jean have on how facts .are interr 
preted'are just' as important as knowing the strengths aj£d 



weaknesses of different forecasting techniques. Also in- 
cluded is a 28-item annotated bibliography on enrollment 
forecasting. 

132. POUND, J. (1976). "How To Close a School Without Enraging 

the Public. v ERIC Reports . (April) pp. 3-4. 

Outlines a six-step procedure to close schools so that 
public support and understanding is increased. 

133. PCWELL, J.F. , and STEMNOCK, s.K. (1975). Local Policies For 

Reduction in Force. ERS Information Aid . Arlington , 
Virginia: Educational Research Services, Inc. 18 pp. 
ED 105 574. 

0 

Concise overview of staff reduction problems / including 
newly gained job security rights of nont enured teachers 
and court mandated affirmative action requirements. 
Overview is of 70 policy questions regarding RIF pro- 
cedures. Also included are sample RIF policies and 
contract provisions from 16 school districts. 

134. RELIC, p.d. (1980). "Don't Let Quality Fall with Enrollments." 

American School Board Journal . (August) pp. 29-30. 

Warns board members not to get preoccupied with short 
tern responses to decline and neglect issues of quality, 
especially quality at the secondary level. Suggests 
criteria for quality and urges readers to consider test 
scores and other indicators such as percentage of students 
graduating, attendance statistics, and grade point averages. 
Noting that decline brings a contraction in, and an aging 
of, the teaching force/ the author stresses the importance 
of inservice for school staff. 

135. RICHARDS, K.N. , and COHEN, J.s. (1981). The Closing of Elemen- 

tary Schools; Impact on Young Children; Final Report . 
Ithaca, New York; Cornell University, Department of Human 
Development and Family Studies! 147 pp. 

This report of a student-originated study at Cornell 
University explores the ways in which elementary school 
children responded to school closings in Ithaca, New 
York. Three groups of children participated in the 
study: children anticipating a school closing in the 
near future; children whose school closed nine months 
before; and children whose school hosted the students 
from the school that closed. In all, 143 children 
from the second through fifth grades were included as 
subjects. Data were collected using a variety of 
measures; individual interviews with the children, 
interviewer rating^, sociometric tests, parent ques- 
tionnaires, and teacher evaluations. Results indicate 
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that children do respond to anticipated or actual school 
closings in a negative fashion. This reaction is related 
to the immediacy of the situation, that is, children anti- 
cipating a merger are most negative" (approximately" 80% are 
rated as responding negatively) , those who attended the 
school that hosted the new students are least neaative 
(35% rated as neaative), while those children whose school 
closed nine months earlier fall somewhere in between (70% 
rated as negative). Although a child's reaction to a school 
closing seems to be both negative and persistent, it is not 
significantly related to age, sex, popularity, or to how 
well the child likes school in general. In addition, a 
child's reaction is not necessarily related to the -reaction 
of his parents or to how well the child does in school 
academically, socially, or emotionally. " Based on the 
suggestions o°f the children and their parents, recommen- 
dations were made to the local school district concerning 
ways in which negative reactions might be tempered and 
educational transitions facilitated by young children. 

136. RINGERS, J. (1980). "Managing Underutilized Facilities During c 

A Period of Declining Pupil Enrollment — A Descriptive 
Study of Arlington, Virginia." Council of Educational 
Facilities Planners Journal . (January-February) p. 14. 

Abstract of a study to discover the "politics of Arlington's 
experience with decline and school closure." Investigated 
"what" was decided, "who" participated in those decisions, 
and the "satisfaction level" of the participants. 

137. RQBSON, D.L. , et al. (1979). The Projected Effects of Popu- 

lation Change on Vocational Technical Education. Final 
Report . Indianapolis, Indiana: Indiana State Board of 
Vocational and Technical Education. 60 pp. ED 183 758. 

This study reviews the literature on the future of both 
general and vocational education and of the effects of 
decline on both fields and makes some recommendations 
and observations regarding the future of vocational/ 
technical education. 

138. RODEKCHR, M. (1975) . Adjustments of Colorado School Districts 

to Declining Enrollments . Lincoln, Nebraska: Nebraska 
Curriculum Development Center. 51 pp. ED 125 156. 

Study is organized into three major sections. In the first, 
data is collected for school districts in the State of 
Colorado, 73 of which had experienced decline (measured 
in terms of percent change in average daily attendance 
1961-62 to 1969-70) and 108 of which had experienced some 
growth. Data were analyzed to test hypotheses on effects 
of decline. Second, a questionnaire was *f ovulated and 
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sent to superintendents of those school districts, ex- 
periencing decline . This questionnaire solicited im- 
pressions of the extent of and the problems of decline. 
Third, five districts were chosen (a "typical" district, 
a high rate of decline district, a low rat$ of decline 
district, a non-agricultural, metropolitan declining 
district, -and a district in which the superintendent 
thought enrollment had stayed the same or increased 
when they actually declined) for closer examination by 
interview. Major hypotheses tested were: (1) the 
pattern of resource allocation is significantly differ- 
ent among the growing and declining enrollment systems; 
(2) levels of student achievement differ among school 
systems encountering different growth -rates; (3) the 
level and structure of the staff has a tendency to 
stabilize in negative growth systems; (4) the rate of 
innovation is retarded in the systems encountering 
stable or negative enrollments. Many of the problems 
this study found to be associated with decline are 
actually problems associated with decline in* rural 
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139. ROSENBERG, B. , and VINCENT, P.B. (1978). "Retrenchment in 

Education ^Outlook for Women and Minorities," in Declining 
Enrollment; Challenge of the Coming Decade , edited by S. 
Abramowitz and S. Rosenfeld. Washington, D.C. : US/DHEW, 
National Institute of Education, pp. 371-404. ED 150 708. 

Notes that affirmative action gains are put in jeopardy 
by decline in enrollments and decline in dollars, 
summarizes available data on decline and its impact on 
staffing in elementary/secondary and post-secondary 
education. Due to a lack of consistent record keeping 
on the part of LEA* s and the lack of comparative data, 
the authors are forced to rely on spot data, and their 
conclusions are tentative. « 

140. ROSENZWEIG, P. (1979). "Marketing Surplus Schools." School 

Business Affairs . (June), pp. 12-13. 

Overview report on a survey of 80 school closures. Dis- 
cusses reasons for school closure, the new users, and 
type of reuse. t Suggests steps school districts should 
use in "marketing" surplus facilities. 

141. ROSS, V. (1980). "To Achieve the Kind of School Operation 

You Need, Use This Step-By-Step Goal Setting Plan." 
American School Board Journal . (September) pp. 30-31. 

Describes an annual , five-step cyclical school district 
planning process. Among its benefits is school closure 
without what the author calls "emotional backlash." 
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142, RUBIN, L, ed, (1978), Educational Reform for a Changing 

Society; Anticipating Tomorrow's Schools , Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon. 215 pp. ED 169 671. 

A collection of essays describing trends that the 
authors believe will have profound effects on schooling 
in the future. Topics covered include; declining en- 
rollments and increased costs, the changing role of 
vocational education, government financing for educa- 
tional quality, busing, politicking skills for school 
administrators, and the community-based school. 
Authors include: Shirley Chisholm, Richard S, Schweiker, 
Robert G, Scanlon, Ralph W, Tyler, Urie Bronfenbrenner , 
Elise Boulding, r, Buckrainster Fuller, Jonas Salk, and 
Louis Rubin, Rubin also provides commentary after each 
essay, highlighting implications and R&D issues, 

143. SOIOMP, K,W, (1380). "Close It, Sell It, or Lease It: What 
to Do with that Old School," Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the National School Boards Association 
in San Francisco, 16 pp, ED 192 432, 

This paper provides a description of a number of steps 
the Denver, Colorado board has taken to deal with the 
problem of surplus space and to avoid closing schools. 
Some of these options are: refiguring school capacities- 
providing full-time space for program^ that do not run 
full-time; providing additional space for services like 
psychology, social work, and nursing; providing extra 
IMC space; and providing space for neighborhood programs 
and for PL 94-142 programs, Denver has also been working 
under a recommendation that the feasibility of multiple 
use should be examined for schools filled to less than 
50 percent of capacity, and has established a joint c 
commission with the city government to provide for more 
efficient use of shared resources, 

(1975). "Community Programs Occupy Empty School 

Spaces When Puoil Enrollments Decline." Schoolhouse . 
(September) „ 

Story of how non-school programs moved into surplus space 
and justified keeping a school open, SchoolhoUSe is the 
newsletter of the Educational Facilities labs., New York, 

n.y. 

145. SCOTT, J # c, et al. (1977). "The Shape of Educational Manage- 
ment: The Declining Years of the '70 f s # M Paper presented 
at the Regional Series of Conferences sponsored by the 
Ontario School Trustees' Council in cooperation with the 
Ministry of Education of Ontario. 38 pp. ED 147 982, 
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This paper emphasizes the need for "a new accomodation" 
among competing values and, objectives in the areas of 
planning, personnel, participation and politics. The 
author also says that educational leaders should become 
/ increasingly concerned with the allocation of resources 

in a time of retrenchment, the morale and motivation of 
teachers, the nature of teachers' work, and changes in 
the leadership approach taken by administrators and 
school trustees, 

146. SEBULSKY, W.L., et al . (1977). "What Schools Are Doing." 

NASSP Bulletin, (March) pp. 59-67. 

School building managers tell how their schools aie coping 
with enrollment decline. 

147. SEIFERT, E.H. (1979). "Declining Enrollments and the New 

Staffing Patterns for the Eighties." Paper presented 
at the Annual Meeting of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals in Houston. 13 pp. ED 172 406. 

Enrollment decline presents new staffing problems that will 
have to be faced largely by the principal. This paper 
presents Hhe, /Keough Indicator Survey Scale as a means of 
looking at key community characteristics to determine * 
enrollment decline. If reductions in force because of 
decline proceed on a strict seniority basis they will 
cause problems such as increasingly high pay scale teachers 
and an older average age teacher. Alternatives to, seniority 
based policy include taking into account quality o'f service, 
experience in a specific area, district needs, preparation 
and certification. A point system may be arranged to take 
some of these characteristics into account. Other alter- 
natives mentioned incluue : mid-year staffing, an early 
retirement system, cooperating with other school districts, 
termina t ing -unsatisfactory-teachers-and- retraining~-teachers^_ 
for ^vacancies that become available. 

148. SHANNON, T. A. (1980). "How to Cope with Collective Bargaining 

in Times of Fiscal Crisis: A Management Perspective." 
Journal of Law and Education . (April) pp. 243-249. 

Provides sane guidelines for boards of "broke" districts 
to follow in collective bargaining. 

149. SHAW, r.<c. (1980). "Forecasting Enrollment During Periods of 

Enrollment Decline." North Central Association Quarterly . 
(Summer) pp. 19-24. 

Describes a study to determine the accuracy of the cohort- 
survival method of enrollment forecasting, based on enroll- 
ment data collected over a ten-year 'period from a random 
sample of 42 Missouri school districts. Compares accuracy 
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with enrollment stability and location of each district. 

150. SHER, J. P. , and TOMPKINS, R.B. (1976). "Economy, Efficiency, 
and Equality: The Myths of Rural School and District 
Consolidation." Washington, D.C.: US/DHEW, National 
Institute of Educatipn. 39 pp. 

Sher and Tompkins examine evidence for and against the 
consolidation of rural schools and school districts. They 
review economies of scale and non-intuitive "diseconomies 11 
and find that enlarged costs attributable to school con- 
solidation often outweigh its benefits. They also examine 
the claims of increased economy, efficiency, and equality 
in district reorganization and improved quality of education 
in reorganized and consolidated schools and find them to be 
"myths." Sher and Tompkins find the evidence for consoli- 
dation to be either insufficient or incorrect and the 
benefits of consolidation insufficiently documented. 
Finally, the authors draw three lessons from their exami- 
nation of the evidence for and against consolidation: 
(1 Small schools deserve more attention 

(2) Alternatives to consolidation and re- 

c organization should be seriously considered 

(3) Research done to demonstrate the value 
of proposed reforms should be scrutinized 
carefully. 

151. SIERADSKI , K. (1975). Implications of Declining Enrollments 

* for Schools. NAESP School Leadership Digest , Second 
Series, Number 4. ERIC/CEM Research Analysis Series, 
Number 19 . Washington, D.C. : National Association of 
Elementary School Principals. 32 pp. ED 114 906. 

Sieradski reviews much of the significant literature on 
the impli ations of decline and in so doing formulates a 
series-of imperatives for school administrators and citi- 
/zens task forces. Administrators must develop accurate 
enrollment forecasting and detailed planning well in 
advance of decline and then must communicate with every 
group affected. Sieradski also reviews some "special 
interest group" pressures on administrators. A task 
force should become thoroughly familiar: with the means 
used to predict future enrollment*, should visit ea6h 
school and rate them and should b6 responsible for 
establishing criteria for school closing. A brief, 
lucid survey of the field. 

152. SKIERA, L. (1978). "Declining Enrollment : Co&nunity Options 

and Actions." Santa Barbara , California: Citizen Parti- 
cipation Clearinghouse, Santa Barbara Center for Community 
Education. 16 pp. ED 171 856. 
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This booklet argues that plans can be developed to keep 
schools open and operating to the advantage of students, 
staff, and community. Provides quotes from a University 
of Washington survey and summary ' statements from school 
officials maintaining that sphool closings have a nega- 
tive impact. Also provides accounts of schools that have 
found ways to cope with the problem and stay open. These 
schools utilized strategies such as a "grandparent? in the 
classroom program 11 , year-round schooling, parental involve 
ment, community education, and sharing the building with 
various non-school organizations. 

153. SrENLA, W.A., et al. (1978) . "The Role of Negotiations in the 

Equation 'Declining School Enrollment = Layoffs': a Manage 
ment Perspective." Journal of Law and Ed ucation. (April) 
pp. 243-263. 7 

Describes some legal and economic issues associated with 
RIP cases in New Jersey and Yonkers, New York. Recommends 
that management not contractually limit their ability to 
lay off personnel. 

154. STEFCNEK, T. (1979). Cutback Management in Public Organiza- 

tions. Information Series, Volume 7, Number 3 . Madi son , 
Wisconsin: Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Division of Management and Planning Services. 36 pp, 
ED 192 441. 

Presents a review of the literature on cutback management 
in public organizations and notes differences between 
private and public organizations, and between schools and 
other public agencies. Discusses zeroised budgeting 
and focuses on RIF issues. 

155. TAYLOR, W. (1980)\ "Managing Contraction." Paper presented 

at the International Intervisitatj.onal Program in Educa- 
tional Administration, Montreal and Vancouver. 17 pp. 
ED 194 980. 

Decline, according to Taylor, is not simply an economic 
and technical problem, but a conceptual and political one. 
He examines the effects of decline or "contraction" dn 
schools, buildings, courses, teachers, the teaching force, 
teacher recruitment and selection, and educational oppor- 
tunities for the disadvantaged. The styles of management 
in growth periods are also re-examined. 

156. THOMAS, M.D. (1978). "Declining School Enrollments." School 

Business Affairs . (January) pp. 6-8. 

Overview of the problems and issues faced by districts 
facing decline. 5 
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157. THOMPSON , B. (1979). "Amalgamation." Education (Winter) 

pp. 13-17. 

Discusses problems involved in merging two schools, in- 
c eluding which -of the two buildings should be closed and 
how two staffs can be merged. Notes that consolidation 
may present opportunities for reorganizing space and re- 
thinking curriculum. 

158. THOMPSON, S. (1978). Class Size. ACSA School Management- Digest, 

Series 1, No. 12. ERIC/CEM Research Analysis Series, Nc*. 
39. San Francisco: Association of California School Adminis- 
trators. 45 pp. ED 154 471. 

Public perceptions and teacher support make the question of 
class size appear simple. Both groups support the "smaller 
is better" idea, however, this review of the research finds 
no evidence of a substantial effect on educational achieve- 
ment. This is so because educational achievement has so 
many variables, many of which cannot be measured and, possi- 
bly because the benefits of small classes are simply not- 
testable. Research shows that schools have maintained a 
commitment to lower pupil -teacher ratios and decreased 
class size with little encouragement from the research in 
times of both declining and rising enrollment. Smaller 
classes require more staff, which could help mollify teacher 
organizations in time of decline; but they also raise costs. 
A weighting system that accounts for students with special 
needs is also described. Good, concise review of the 
literature and research. 

159. TREMPER, P. (1978). "Community Education — a National Per- 

spec tive . 11 Council of Educational Facilities Planners 
Journal . (September-October) pp. 4-5. 

Notes that declining enrollments have contributed to the 
development of community educators. Space is now available 
and schpols are expanding their clientele to include the 
general community. 

160. TYMKO, J.L. (1978). "A Framework for Policy Making." Paper 

presented to the CSTA First Congress on Education in 
•Toronto. 27 pp. ED 158 435. 

School boards that wish to improve their policy-making 
should provide themselves with a basic structure to prevent 
it from being fragmented into a series of unconnected 
decisions. In this paper, the author views policy-making 
as "social change occurring through political action" and 
provides a six-step framework: 

(1) What ought to be? (a consideration of values) 

(2) What is the current state of affairs? 

(3) What is the problem? 
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(4) What are the alternative solutions? 

(5) what shall be the policy? 

(6) What are the results of the policy? 

161. VALENCIA, R.D. (1980). "The School Closure Issue and the 

Chicano Community." Urban Review . (Spring) pp. 5-21. 

This article considers declining enrollment, white flight, 
and the 'fiscal crisis in the California schools as they 
came to a head in the school closure issue in Santa Barbara, 
California. The case of Angeles et al. vs. Santa Barbara 
School District et al. was filed after three of the five 
predbminantly Hispanic schools in Santa-^Bafbaxa'were 
scheduled to be closed. The author provides a detailed 
description of the case, in which the judge ruled in 
favor of the District, and discusses the ruling's impact 
on urban education in California. 

162. VON ANCKEN, E.E. (1980) . "A Personal Account of Closing A 

School Library." Sc nool Library Journal . (September) 
pp. 38-40. 

Advice on how to break up an existing elementary school 
library closed because of enrollment decline. 

163. WEGMANN, R. G. (1980). "Educational Challenges of the 1980's," 

in Needs of Elementary and Secondary Education in the 
1980' s; A Compendium of Policy Papers . Washington, D.C. : 
Congress of the United States, House Committee on Education 
and Labor, Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and 
Vocational Education. 20 pp. ED 194 476. 

This paper identifies decline as one of the main challenges 
of education in the 1980' 3, since educators will face fewer 
students and less money. Curriculum will be shaped by tech- 
nology, computer literacy will become important, and there 
will be increased emphasis on life-long learning. 

164. WELDY , G.R. (1978). "Enrollment Declines arf&) Reductions in 

Force — What' Can Administrators Do?" Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals in Anaheim, California. 10 pp. ED 150 731. 

The author, a principal in Niles Township (Illinois) Public 
Schools, discusses what happened when t^ie school board de- 
cided to close one of the districts three high schools and 
examines how board policy dealt with maintaining the quality, 
of programs, retaining tenured faculty, the disposition of 
surplus property, a faculty without any "new blood", compat- 
ability of programs in the merging schools, and faculty con- 
cern over job security. 
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165. WILKEN, W.J. , and CALLAHAN, J.J* (1978). "Declining Enrollment: 

The Cloud and Its Silver Lining," in Declining Enrollment: 
Challenge of the Coming Dedade , edited by S. Abramowitz and 
S. Rosenfeld. Washington, D.C. : US/DHEW, National Institute 
of Education, pp. 257-304. ED 150 708. 

Survey of the existing data and research evidence on the 
impact of decline in schools, with a more detailed look 
at«*the experience of Iowa. Major emphasis is on finance/ 
costs and their implications for state aid policies. 
However, program, administration, and personnel issues 
are also dealt with. Concludes that "declining enrollment 
has had very mixed effects and, overall, has failed to 
provoke any major shifts in the quality and character of 
local school services." 

166. WOFFORD, J.W. (1978). "Toughing It Out Through Inservice." 
Q National Elementary Principal . (March) pp. 52-55. 

Focuses on the principal's role in periods of decline and 
retrenchment and argues that inservice education 0 should 
provide schools leaders with the opportunities to adapt 
to new conditions by confronting and altering obsolete 
assumptions about effective leadership. 

167. YE AGE R, R.F. (1979). "Rationality and Retrenchment: Use of 
e a Computer Simulation to Aid Decisionmaking in School 

Closinqs." Education and Urban Society . (May) pp. 296- 
312. 

First hand account of the experience of one school district* 
in Champaign, Illinois. Describes the criteria used by the 
board of education in deciding which schools to close, how 
same of the more quantifiable criteria were translated into 
a computer simulation, and how data from that simulation 
were used. Data helped decisionmakers to see the inter- 
active, counter-intuitive, and secondary effects of decisions 
taken to close more than one school. Data also set aside 
conflicts over facts and focused the community debate over 
values, i.e., the criteria themselves. But the district's 
final decision on which schools to close "did not appear to 
be affected by the data generated by the computer simulation." 

168. ZAZZARO, J. (1973). "What To Do If Shrinking Enrollment Forces " 

You to Shut a School." Nation's Schools . (February) 
pp. 12-13. 

Describes five ways school administrators in California have 
either considered or attempted to dispose of a surplus 
building through leasing or conversion. 
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169. ZENKE, % L.L., and McCLOUD, P.I. (1978). "Can Instructional 

Quality Be Preserved as Enrollments Decline?" Paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development in San Francisco 
22 pp. ED 157 154. 

Describes how the Tulsa, Oklahoma, Public Schools organized 
a 48-member task force of "unbiased but interested" commu- 
nity members to make recommendations on handling the prob- 
lem of decline. Includes the task force's list of 17 con- 
ditions and problems a district is likely to face in decline 

170. ZlRKEL, p. A. , and BARGERSTOCK, C.T. (1980). The La w on Reduc- 

tion in Force; A Summary of Legislation and Litigation . 
Arlington, Virginia: Educational Research Service, inc 

7 * PP. . , 

Provides an in-depth discussion of the legal issues asso- 
ciated with RIF, including: an overview of RIF statutes, 
statutory interpretation, just or good cause, order for' 
suspension or dismissal, limitations on bumping, tenure, 
°*der for recall, procedural due process for PIF, nego- 
tiability, and affirmative action. Also includes a short 
glossary of legal terms. 

171. ZUSMAN, R.S. (1978). "Declining Enrollments and Reduction in 

Force: A Problem of the 70 f s." Clearing House. (April) 
pp. 396-399. 

Zusman reviews the extent* of decline 'and contrasts the 
requirements of decline With those of "the baby-boom 
years." He then reviews some of the literature in the 
field and cites various authors 1 suggestions on dealing 
with surplus space, closing a school, reducing the size 
of a staff and Keough's five steps to take when a dis- 
trict's enrollment drastically .declines. 
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Bl. RESOURCES; HANDBOOKS AND MANUALS 

172. BOOTH, R. , et al. (1980). Te acher Benefits; How to Compute 
Costs, Co mpare and Evaluate, Plus a Special Section on 
Negotiating Salaries . Springfield, Illinois: Illinois 
Association of School Boards. 53 pp. ED 184 242. 

A manual intended to aid school boards in determining 
the costs of their benefit programs and to control ex- 
penditures to achieve maximum value for both the employer 
and employee. Contains step-by-step instructions and 
several recommendations to improve practice. 

t u 
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173. BORNSTEIN, L. (1978). Before You Close A School: Economic 

and Political Factors. A Resource Guide on Declining 
Enrollments . Chelmsford, Massachusetts : Merrimack 
Education Center. 9 pp. ED 149 448- 

Overview of the prescriptive literature on school 
closing. Special focus on community involvement and 
rational planning for school closure. Highlighted is 
a New Jersey State Department of Education system of 
weighted criteria to enable school districts to es ab~ 
lish a school closing order based purely on efficiency 
factors. Inc3udes a 26-item bibliography on school 
closings/ . 

174. BUSSARD, E. (1978). A Concerned Citizens Guide to Community 

School Centers . New York: Educational Facilities Labor a - 
tories. 

Uses a question and answer approach to coordination oi 
community services in surplus school space. 

175. BUSSARD, E. (1979a) . Community School Centers . New York: 

Educational Facilities Laboratories. 

This nandbook, primarily for facilities planners and 
building committees, contaii.s useful suggestions and 
models for planning community use of excess school 
space . 

176. BUSSARD, E. (1979b). Managing Community School Centers . 

New York: Educational- Facilities Laboratories. 

Handbook focuses on the management of a school building 
that also serves other community programs. Good advice 
on setting up an organizational structure that estab- 
lishes relationships between the many users of a commu- 
nity school's space. 

177. BUSSARD, E. (1979c). Using Surplus School Space fot Commu- 

nity School Centers . New Yorkr Educational Facilities 
Laboratories. 30 pp. 

Booklet explores the opportunities for reusing Surplus 
* school space as community service centers, and the issues 
and constraints on planning. 

178. COUNCIL OF EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES PLANNERS. (1978). Surplus 

School Space — The Problem and the Possibilities . 
Columbus, Ohio: Council of Educational Facilities 
Planners, International. 77 pp. ° ED* 163 595. 

A guide for decisionmaking about surplus space. Part 1 
includes explanations of enrollment projections. Part 2 
, ? discusses factors inhibiting new uses for surplus school 
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facilities, and offers suggestions for using school space. 
Concludes with a description of one school's (Niles East 
High Schcol <n Illinois) conversion into apartments, a 
community axt center, and a community recreation center. 

179. EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES LAB0RA7 SERIES . (1976a). The Si 'Cndary 

School; Reduction, Renewal and Real Estate . New York: 
Educational Facilities Laboratories. 63 pp. ED 131 553, 

Updates enrollment projections for high schools and analyzes 
the special problems they face. Provides Suggestions, spe- 
cifically for high schools, for alternative use of surplus 
space and for providing educational service to an expanded 
clientele. 

180. EDUCATIONAL. FACILITIES LABORATORIES. (1976b). Surplus School 

Space; Options and Opportunities. A Report . New York: 
- Educational Facilities Laboratories. 75 p£. ED 126 614, 

Discusses the many faccors that influence reuse planning — 
population trends, state law/ zoning ordinances — and pro- 
vides examples of alternative use of surplus school facili- 
ties. Specifically addressed to citizen members of facili- 
ties planning committees. 

181. EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH oERVICE. (1973). S£ Local Policies on 

Reductions in Force for Professional Personnel. %RS Infor- 
mation Aid No. 15 . Arlington, Virginia: Educational 
° Research Service, inc. 18 pp. ED 078 554. 

Offers 16 examples of reduction in force policies and pro- 
_ visions that may be of use to school-districts developing 
their own RIF policies. 

182. EISENBERGER, K.E., and KEOUGH, W.F. , Jr. (1974). Declining 

Enrollment: What To Do. A Guide for School Administrators 
to Meet the Challenge of Declining Enrollment and School 
Closings. AASA Executive Handbook Series, Volume 2. 
Arlington, Virginia: American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 57 pp. ED 111 094. 

Described by "The Best of ERIC" as "the major sourcebook 
on school closing," this report provides information on 
aspects of school closing beyond the economic, such as: 
community, staff, and student polls; simulation exercises; 
and community task forces. Also includes a school closing 
timeline, a description of criteria for closure, a dis- 
cussion of alternative use, a school closing checklist, 
and enrollment forecasting methods. . 

183. FONSTAD, C. (1979) . Planning for Better Education in Wisconsin . 

Data Supplement: Declining Enrollments. Bulletin No. 8338. 
Madison, Wisconsin* Wisconsin State Department of Public 
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Instruction, Bureau for Administrative Services. 535 pp. 
ED 168 222. 



Part I contains guidelines on using the cohort-survival 
technique for projecting enrollments. 

184. JCHNSON, S.M. (1978). Declining Enrollments in the Massa- 

chusetts Public Schools: What It Means and What to Do. 
Boston, Massachusetts: Massachusetts State Department of 
Education, Bureau of Education Information Services. 
73 pp. 

A handbook to assist local school decisionmakers. Part 
One presents an overview of decline in Massachusetts — 
its extent and repercussions. Part Two, of most use to 
a national audience, outlines procedures used by LEA 1 s 
as they respond to decline. Features are- suggestions 
about policy options for facilities, planning, personnel 
adjustments, and program. Of special interest are the 
Handbook's guidelines and instruments for: pr6jecting 
enrollments via cohort- survival ratio techniques, con- 
ducting facilities and staff inventories, and planning 
and involving the community in school closure decisions. 
Handbook also contains a discussion of court cases, 
equity considerations, and collective bargaining agree- 
ments as they pertain to RIF. A selective 17-item, 
annotated bibliography is included, organized around: 
fiscal impact of decline, facilities and staffing, en- 
rollment projections, and school closings and district 
reorganization. 

185. MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. (1977). Michigan's School 

Enrollment Decline: Projections and Implications. Lansing, 
Michigai): Michigan Department of Education. 95 pp. 

Readers outside Michigan will find certain sections of 
this report useful, including: a section on "school 
closing guidelines"; a section on enrollment projects 
including a cohort-survival technique worksheet; and a 
detailed discussion for assessing and evaluating facilities. 
Also contains a 27-item annotated bibliography* 

186. MINNESOTA STATE PLANNING AGENCY. (197$) . Planning Assistance 

- Manual; Managing School Districts with Declining Enroll- 
/ men ^ s * Prepared in cooperation with the Minnesota State 
/ Department of Education and the Minnesota Association of 
/ of School Administrators. St. Paul, Minnesota? Minnesota 
Sta^e Planning Agency. 79 pp. 

A comprehensive planning manual. Aimed at Minnesota school 
districts, its suggestions and techniques are transf errable • 
The focus is on how to develop the local data base neces- 
sary for rational planning and on reading that data base and 
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projecting the policy trade-offs oi alternative courses of 
action. Topics include: enrollment projections, budget- 
ing, analyzing staff and facilities, closing a school, 
referendums, and community involvement, 

187. NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION, (1978). Declining Enroll- 

ments: Its Challenge for Urban Schoc/l Boards. Report of 
the Committee on Declining Enrollments Council of Big City 
Boards of Education . Washington, D.C.: National School 
Boards Association. 26 pp. 

A "primer" directed at big city boards of education pro- 
viding an overview at the key issues involved in respon- 
ding to decline. Special focus is on finance, school 
closings, and community involvement, 

188. NATIONAL SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION. (1976) . Declining 

Enrollment: Current Trends in School Policies and Programs . 
Arlington, Virginia: National School Public Relations 
Association. 65 pp. ED 130 450. 

Overview of the major issues, techniques, policies, and 
practices involved in responding to decline. Based on a 
J nationwide survey of school districts, this document in- 
cludes guidelines for making accurate enrollment projec- 
tions, for using practices such as magnet schools to de- 
fuse community conflict, and for community involvement via 
advisory committees and task forces. Document concludes 
with a series of five mini-case studies of promising prac- 
tices including those in Salt Lake City, Utah; Illinois; 
Monroe County, Indiana; Great Neck, New York; and Montgomery 
County, Maryland. : 

189. NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL. (1972). Enrollment 

Forecasting Handbook: Introducing Confidence Limit Compu- 
tation for a Cohort- Survival Technique . Framingham , 
Massachusetts: New England School Development Council. 

Technical manual describing the cohort-survival method of 
projecting' school enrollments. Discusses the ^actors in- 
fluencing future enrollments and various problems of data 
collection and analysis. Also provides sample f',rms for 
projecting enrollments and explains the procedure for 
calculating confidence limits for enrollment estimates. 

190. NEW JERSEY SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION. (1979) . School Staff 

Evaluation in' New Jersey . Philadelphia: Research for 
Better Schools, Inc. 259 pp. ED 185 101. 

This handbook recommends and explains processes that will 
help school districts in complying with New Jersey state 
regulations for the evaluation of tenured teaching s.teaff • 
The handbook -is in three sections: f 
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(1) the regulations, roles and responsibilities 

of boards of- education and of school administrators, 
and a management plan, 

(2) detailed recommendations on carrying out a 
staff evaluation program 

a) record-keeping 

b) indicators of effectiveness 

c) reporting 

d) development of district policy 

(3) information on developing policy guidelines, 
developing job descriptions, superintendent evalu- 
ation, school board evaluation, and legal issues. 

The report. also provides: examples of district policies, a 
matrix of staff responsibilities, methods of data collection, 
job descriptions, and rating scales for evaluating superin- 
tendent^, school boards, and teachers. 

191. NEW YORK STAXB EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. (1976). Enrollment Trends: 
Programs for the Future. A Planning Guide for Districts 
with Declining Enrollments . Albany, New York: University 
of the State of New York and the State Education" Department , 
Office of Research, Planning and Evaluation. 68 pp. 

Handbook is organized in terms of the major steps which are 
involved in planning for decline: "collecting 'emographic 
data and defining the decline problem; developing and 
approving strategies to follow to plan solutions; analyzing 
current and future program needs; analyzing staff peeds; 
projecting future facility needs; and analyzing fiscal 
implications of future program, staff and facility needs," 
The book emphasizes the interrelationship of decline issues 
and stresses the importance of developing local data bases 
for rational planning. Suggestions are illustrated by 
references to local "district practices. Appendices con- 
tain a facilities inventory checklist, a "how to" section 
on closing down and mothballing a school, and a 20-item 
annotated bibliography, including 8 references to local 
district reports documenting responses to decline. 

192. PHI DELTA KAPPA, COMMISSION ON DECLINING ENROLLMENTS. (1973). 
Howard Public Schools, Anywhere, U.S.A. Blooraington , 
Indiana: phi Delta Kappa. 42 pp. 

A mock task force report for a typical school district 
facing typical problems of decline. Contains a discussion 
of the key issues involved in decline, methodologies for 
resolving those issues, and a detailed section on the 
policy trsde-offs of alternative responses to decline, 

193- SARGENT, C.G., and HANDY, J. (1974). Fewer Pupils/Surplus 

Space: A Report ! New York: Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories. 55 pp. ED 093 046. 
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One of the first resource books on surplus space and 
school closing. Identifies and suggests some rules of 
thumb based on responses to interviews and questionnaires 
from 100 randomly selected school districts nationwide. 
Also, contains a detailed discussion on alternative use 
of surplus space. 

194. WAKEFIELD, H.E. , and DONNELLY, R. A. (1978). Declining Enroll- 
ments. Winneconne, Wisconsin; Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards. 95 pp. ED 193 753. 

A handbook targeted at members of Wisconsin school boards 
who require information for decisionmaking. Contains in- 
formation about: (1) the extent of decline and recent 
trends in population and enrollment in the country and 
the state; (2) school closure and planning for closure, 
comments from school district officials on the impact of 
closure, <and examples of school district criteria for 
closure decisions; (3) educational alternatives to school 
closing, including; magnet schools, year-round schools, 
the campus plan, the Princeton plan, and education parks; 
(4) community-use alternatives; (5) staff reduction tech- 
niques, including early retirement incentives, part-time 
appointments, and long-term leaves. 

195. WENDEL, F.C. (ed.). (1979). Maintaining Quality Education in 
the Face of Declining Resources. Briefings in Educational 
Resources Issues Number 2 . Lincoln, Nebraska: University 
of Nebraska. 181 pp., ED 176*366. 

Focusing on the management issues created by declining 
enrollments and resources, this handbook presents an 
analysis of the problems and suggests possible ways of 
dealing with them, it includes: cost-benefit models for 
choosing among alternative courses of action; a rational- 
model for reviewing curriculum offerings, policies and 
procedures for dealing with RIF, information on the impact 
of alternative responses to decline on special education, 
and details on school closings and consolidation. The 
handbook also contains an extensive 50-page annotated 
bibliograhy. A series of appendices contain "how-to" 
material on budgeting. 



B2 . RESOURCES : BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

196. BUSSARD, E. (1979d) . A Resource Book on Community School cent< 
New York: Educational Facilities Laboratories. 26 pp. 

An annotated bibliography and a directory to agencies 
offering technical assistance for facilities planning. 




Pages 9-12 deal specifically with declining enrollments. 



197. CORMAN , I*. (1979). Declining Enrollment — Issues and Responses. 

An Annotated Bibliography. Current Bibliography No. 11 . 
Toronto: (fritario Institute for Studies in Education. 82 pp. 
ED 172 344. 

An 82-page annotated bibliography divided into sections 
treating several different aspects of the problem of decline. 

198. ERIC. (1975). "Declining Enrollment," in The Best of ERIC No. 12, 



Eugene, Oregon: ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management. 
5 pp. ED 112 454. 

A 14-item annotated bibliography on issues related to declining 
enrollment, including: closing schools, RIF, maintaining 
good public relations, utilizing surplus space, and fore- 
casting enrollments. 

199. ERIC. (1977). "Declining Enrollments," in The Best of the Best 

of ERIC . Eugene, Oregon; ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Management. 6 pp. ED 136 349. 

© 

A chapter of The Best of the Best of ERIC containing 16 
annotations of items related to decline: including RIF, 
school closing, enrollment forecasting, and planning. 

200. ERIC. (1978). Reduction in Force. The Best of ERIC, No. 29 . 

Eugene, Oregon: ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Manage- 
ment. 4 pp. ED 143 101. 

Thirteen-item annotated bibliography contains a repre- 
sentative selection of materials on this topic. Emphasis 
is on policy guidelines and advice, from the management 
perspective. 

201. ERIC. (1979a). "Declining Enrollments," in The Best of the Best 

of ERIC, Volume 2 . Eugene, Oregon: ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Educational Management, pp. 55-59. ED 163 620. 

A 15-item annotated bibliography of documents and articles 
dealing with usfe of surplus space, procedures for closing 
a school, the characteristics and accuracy of various 
enrollment projection techniques, management in *times-of 
decline, and other topics. 

202. ERIC. (1979b). School Closing. The Best of ERIC No. 46. 

Eugene, Oregon: ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Manage- 
ment." 4 pp. ED 172 3*19. 

This 11-item annotated bibliography includes suggestions 
for administrators to involve the community in closure deci- 
sions, case studies of school closures, and suggestions for 
alternative use of excess school facilities. 
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203. ERIC. (1981). Managing Declining Enrollment, The Best of ERIC 

No. 58 . Eugene, Oregon: ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
c Management . 4 pp. 

Eleven-item annotated bibliography abstracts those works 
which provide an overview of the management issues impli- 
cated in school districts responses to decline. 

204. MERRIMACK EDUCATION CENTER. (1977). School Enrollment; A 

Resource Package . Chelmsford, Massachusetts: Merrimack 
Education Center. 175 pp. 

A "clearinghouse packet" of abstracts, reading lists, and, 
in some cases, actual documents pertaining to declining 
enrollments in schools. 

205. MOLL, M. (1980). Declining Enrollment. Bibliographies in 

Education, No. * 72 . Ottawa: Canadian Teachers Federation. 
29 pp. ED 193 804. 

59 books and 92 articles covering two years (1978-79) of 
the Canadian and American experience with enrollment 
decline. Focus is on the consequences — implications 
and repercussions — of decline. Reviews both technical 
and popular literature. 



CI. STATE REPORTS 

206. ALASKA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. (1977). A Guide to the 
Development of Program Statements and Educational Specifi- 
cations for Small Secondary Schools . Juneau, Alaska: 
Alaska State Department of Education. 125 pp. ED 144 232. 

Designed to provide school districts with guidelines for 
developing community participation in" the planning of 
educational programs and school facilities for small 
secondary schools, this report gives a list of certain 
^ Information thatnnust~be" compiled to achieve this goal. - 
This information includes: 

(1) a prioritized set of the community's 
educational goals 

(2) resources, physical and human, that are 
available for secondary school use 

(3) the number of students that could be 
enrolled in school next year and in 5 years 

(4) a prioritized list of the courses the 
community wishes to have taught 

(5) an "educational specifications document." 
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207. ARIZONA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. (1977). "Declining 
Enrollment Conference Report." Phoenix, Arizona; / 
Arizona State Department of Education. 38 pp. ED J44 229. 

This report of a conference on declining enrollment and its 
impact, sponsored by the Arizona State Department 7 of Edu- 
cation, discusses implications for school closings, budgets, 
staffing problems, RTF, board of education and community 
support>wproblems of small districts, and alternative uses 
for school space. Steps that are mandatory for maintaining 
community support, the -Arizona State Department of Educa- 
6 tion suggests, are: formation of a citizens 1 committee, 

dissemination of information, and conducting a needs assess- 
ment , 

'208. BREHMAN, G.E. (1979). Conditions of Education in Pennsylvan ia: 
Present, Past and Future . Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Penn- 
sylvania Department of Education. 200 pp. 

Data and projections from data concerning the condition 
of eduqation (elementary, secondary and higher) in the 
state of Pennsylvania. This report is in three major 
sections: Demography and Education in Pennsylvania, 
the Conditions of Basic Education, and the Conditions 
of Higher Education. 

209. CHO, S.H., and SENIER, J. (1977). The Changing Age Structure 

of Pennsylvania's Population and Its Implications for 
Educational Planning . Harrisourg, Pennsylvania: 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, Bureau of Infor- 
mation Systems,. 15 pp. ED 150 679. 

210. DAVIS, B.G., and TRIMBLE, C.'Sv, (1977) y "Kentucky's Declining 

School Bdpulation." Frankfort, Kentucky: Kentucky State 
Department* bf ^ucation.'^ 19 pp. ED 161 152. 

\ 

Enrollments in Kentucky have declined since 1971 and this 
study reports data on this past decline and projects state 
enrollment up to 1981-82 using a cohort-survival technique* 
- — ^ig-Xepcg.t^proyiaes for grades 

1-12 and shows that by 1981-82 enrollment will have 
declined by approximately 7.9 percent. Working on the 
assumption that one teacher could handle 150 students 
per day, the authors point out that this decline would 
result in a loss of 348 teaching jobs by 1981-82. 

211. ELLSWORTH, D.F. (1977K Early fc Retirements "'A Proposal For 

Adjustment -to Declining Enrollment . Springfield, Illinois: 
Illinois State Office of Education. 81 pp. ED 149 435/ 

This study focuses on the benefits of early retirement 
as a policy to ease the adjustment process as public 
school districts encounter the problem of decline. The 
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: introductory section provides background information on 
declining enrollments in Illinois public schools and 
briefly describes the policy of early retirement that 
has been adopted by 36 Illinois public school- districts. 
The remainder of, the paper examines the retirement policy 
which allows members of the Teachers 1 Pension and Retire- 
ment Fund of thicago and the Teachers 1 Retirement System 
of Illinois who have served 20 or more ye-ars to retire 
at age 55 without any discount of their pension annuity. 

212. HICKROD, G.A., et al. (1976). Enrollment Change and Educational 

Personnel Change in the K-12 Schools of Illinois: A Supple- 
ment to th e Report of the Illinois Task Force on Declining 
j Enrollments in the Public Schools . Springfield, Illinois: 

Illinois Office of Education. 55 pp.* ED 128 917. 

A study examining the extent of decline in school districts 
in the state of Illinois (1969-70 to 1973-74) and analyzing 
patterns of staff reduction in this light. Data analysis 
provides a framework for examining several predictors of 
decline and staff reduction. This study produced strong 
evidence that shifts in staff composition were generally 
more favorable to administrators than teachers. The 
authors also make several recommendations for changes 
in state policy. 

213. ILLINOIS STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. (1977) . Early Retirement: 

A Proposal for Adjustment to Declining Enrollments . 
Springfield, Illinois: Illinois State Board of Education. 
63 pp. 

Focus is on the benefits of early retirement as a policy 
to ease public schools' adjustment to enrollment decline. 
Discusses early retirement practices in Illinois public 
schools, and then proposes a statewide policy allowing 
teachers with 20 or more years of service to retire at 
age 55 without loss of pension. Contains a review of 
of the research evidence on longevity of teaching vis- 
a-vis effectiveness: data does not support the common 
sense notion t£at longevity leads to greater effective- 
ness. Include^ "is a model early retirement policy from 
Mt. Prospect, Illinois. Report has a bibliography on 
early retirement. 

214. ILLINOIS STATE OFFICE OF EDUCATION. (1975). Report of the 

Illinois Task Force on Declining Enrollments in the 
Public Schools , Springfield, Illinois: Illinois State 
Office of Education. 94 pp. ED 116 353. 

Detailed report discusses enrollment projections, de- 
clining enrollment, economies and diseconomies, school 
closing, staffing and program. Report has three main 
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foci: the importance of developing local data bases 
and information management systems for planning; state 
level action to assist local school districts? and 
staffing. The section* on staffing lists the kind of 
data necessary for developing staffing patterns, alter- 
natives to reductions in force, and early retirement 
plans. 

215. MICHIGAN STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. (1977). Michigan's 

School Enrollment Decline: Projections and Implicati ons. 
A Report. Lansing, Michigan: Michigan State Department 
of Education. 104 pp. ED 145 546. 

A report of the Task Force on Declining Enrollment, de- 
signed to provide information and recommendations on 
effective planning to school administrators and local 
school boards. The report covers four b~oad topics: 
school finance, staffing, facilities and projected 
enrollments. 

216. COMMISSION ON MINNESOTA'S FUTUPF. (1977). Report 

of the Commission on Minn* iota's Future" StT Paul, 
Minnesota: Commission on Minnesota's Future. 83 pp. 

This report presents a general overview of the future 
growth and development strategies for the state of 
Minnesota, and calls for a clarification of state goals. 
In the field of education, the report takes note of 
declining enrollments and rising costs, while discussing 
some of the demographic changes in the state. 

217. MINNESOTA ADVISOR* COUNCIL ON FLUCTUATING SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS. 

(1976) . A Preliminary Report to the Minnesota State 
Legislature: The Impact of Fluctuating School Enrollments 
on Minnesota's Educational System . St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Advisory Council on Fluctuating School Enrollments. 123 pp. 

A repoirt to the Minnesota State Legislature, in which the 
Advisory Council on Fluctuating School Enrollments reviews 
the effects of demographic, economic, legal, political and 
cultural factors interacting with the effects of declining 
enrollments. The report presents specific problem state- 
ments describing decline related. effects in the areas of 
cost, quality, revenue, personnel, facilities, transpor- 
tation, educational programs, organization/governance and 
levy limitations* Also, described are a series of alter- 
native solutions to these problem statements, These 
solutions, however, ,are not recommendations but more 
choices for future examination ahd exploration. 

218. MINNESOTA ADVISORY COUNCIL ON FLUCTUATING SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS. (1977)/ X. 

A Final Report: The Impact of Fluctuating School Enrollments 
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on Minnesota's Educational System: Volume II: A Report 
to the Minnesota State Legislature . St. Paul, Minnesota: 
Advisory Council on Fluctuating School Enrollments. 562 pp. 

Contains the working papers, special studies, and data \ 
analyses done by and for the Advisory Council in its f 
examination of fluctuating school enrollments. The j 
Advisory Council was created by the Minnesota Legislature { 
in 1974 and this material covers their work through * 
publication date. Information in the report guided the 
Council's recommendations to the legislature, the State 
Board of Education, local school districts, and the 
State Teachers Retirement Board. Section A of Volume 
II contains general background information about the 
impact of fluctuating school enrollments including 
recommendations drawn from public meetings, enrollment 
predictions for the state of Minnesota, and effects on 
cost, quality and staff. Sections includes that infor- 
mation specifically related to personnel , class size and 
fluctuating school enrollments. Section C covers the 
concerns of revenue and fluctuating school enrollments. 
Section D includes papers and studies on transportation i 
funding. The last section, Section F, includes papers 
and studies on school buildings and fluctuating school 
enrollments. 

219. NEW JERSEY STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. (1978). The De- 
clining Enrollment Project. An Anthology of New Jersey 
State Department of Education Research on Declining 
Enrollments . Trenton, N.J.: New Jersey State Department 
of Education. 66 pp. ED 184 219. 

An anthology of research-based articles describing and 
analyzing enrollment-related problems. The four articles 
included are : 

(1) "An Overview of Declining Enrollments in 
New Jersey" Robert E. Weber and Peter J. 
Walling. 

(2) "Patterns of Enrollment Fluctuation and 

Decline in New Jersey School D: stricts 1966-1967 " ' 
to 1976-1977" -- William A. Cogens. 

(3) "Enrollment Decline: State Policy Options 
and Fiscal Impacts" — Lia Hirschman. 

(4) "Options for Utilization of School in 
Districts with Declining Enrollments" — W. Frank 
Johnson . 

<? 

220. OREGON STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. (1977). Reduction in 
Force: Suggested Policy Guidelines for School Districts . 
Salem, Oregon: Division of Administrative Support. 20 pp. 
ED 137 904. 
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Provides a planning guide for RIF. Strong emphasis on 
outlining due-process considerations governed by law, 
contract, and fairness. Provides staff-inventory pro- 
cedures and guidelines. 



221. SOUTH CAROLINA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. (1977). 



"Declining Enrollment: Implications for South Carolina 
School Districts." Columbia, South Carolina: South 
Carolina State Department of Education, Office of 
Research. 47 pp. ED 144 254. 

This booklet emphasizes the importance of demographic 

forecasting and developing a capacity for detailed 

analysis of local conditions in order to develop em 

effective school board policy. Also covers the 

general array of problems associated with decline, 

including;' staffing, instruction, finance, facilities, o 

school closing, and school-community ' relations. 



222. TRUESDELL, W.F. (1978). "A Study of Iowa's Public Elementary 
and Secondary Enrollment Trends 1977-78 through 1981-82." 
Des Moines, Iowa: Iowa State Legislature, House Budget 
Committee. 68 pp. ED 168 749. 

An informational report to the Iowa State Legislature, 
this study points out that in the six-year period from 
1977 to 1982, 120,363 more students will graduate from 
* Iowa public schools than will enter them. A major cause 

of this enrollment drop is an out-migration of potential 
parents, ages 20-29. The report presents projections of 
enrollment 'to 1982 and 1987 for each Iowa public school. 
Also includes discussion of such factors as: population 
growth, out -migration from the state and migration between 
» counties, relative proportions of age groups in the state, 
trends in fertility and birth rates, geographical trends 
in enrollment, and enrollment trends by size of school. 



C2. SCHOOL DISTRICT REPORTS 

a.) Available through ERIC. 

223. CHURCH, M.J* , et al. (1980). HIGH LONESOME: A S chcM^l - Cocimun ity 
■> Survey of the Encino Rural Independent School District . 



Santa Fe, N.M. : New Mexico State Department of Education. 
103 pp. ED 188 797. 

An assessment of facilities and services and a survey of 
staff t community and student attitudes produced by members 
of the New Mexico University - Albuquerque, Bureau of 
Educational Planning and Development and sponsored by 
the school district, which has been facing severe decline 
(moving from 400 to 150 students in 20 years) . The study 
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group made the following recommendations: 

(1) add a part-time principal or intern in 
educational administration to assist principal/ 
superintendent 

(2) develop inservice training programs 

(3) Mase PLATO system to expand course offerings 

(4) X e ^ uce building area and modernize classrooms 
The survey also found that faculty, students, and members 
of the community were concerned about quality of education 
but had positive feelings about their school. 

224. COLLISTER, L. (1979)\, "Declining Enrollments — Rising Problems. 

Report No. 79-10." Seattle, Washington: Seattle Public 
Schools, Department of Planning. 9 pp. ED 173 904. 

This short report reviews the implications of Recline in 
Seattle, noting that the state basic education law mandates 
the length of the school day and permissible student/teacher 
ratio and that this fact coupled with demographics and an 
increase in special programs means that school closures, 
unpopular though they may be, will be inevitable. 

225. HAMDEN (CONNECTICUT) TASK FORCE ON DECLINING ENROLLMENT. (1977a). 

A System of Criteria for Evaluating Elementary School 
Buildings. Hamden, Connecticut: Hamden Public Schools. 
49 pp. ED 161 144. 

A report by the Hamden, Connecticut, Task Force on Declining 
Enrollment puts forward a list of criteria for evaluating 
and comparing elementary schools to give an objective system 
for the Board's decision-making process. The criteria are 
divided into weighted categories: 
" Education Criteria 40% 

Community Impact 40% 

Financial 20% 
The report also provides an explanation of how each criter- 
ipn is to be used, data to be collected, and a scoring pro- 
cedure . 

226. HAMDEN (CONNECTICUT) TASK FORCE ON DECLINING ENROLLMENT (1977b). 

Task. Force^on,,DeclinAng_Enrollment. Final Report. Hamden , 
Connecticut^ Hamden Public Schools. 165 pp. ED 161 14 S. 

The final report of^a^task^f.Qrce in Hamden, Connecticut, 
offers its final conclusions andT recommendations. 

(1) The Task Force will recommend to the Board 
of Education criteria, procedures, and a time- 
table for school closure. 

(2) Parents should have the option of choosing 
an open or traditional school. 

(3) Redisricting to offer parents pairs of edu- 
cational alternatives and any necessary closures 
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can be implemented at the same time, preferably 
by' 1980. 

(4) Fewer buildings will be needed on the elemen- 
tary level and until plans to handle decline are 
adopted , staffing in low enrollment schools 
should be increased. 

(5) The high school should be grades 9-12. 

(6) Middle school should house grades 7-8. 

(7) The Board of Education should re-evaluate 
all building enrollment capacities. 

(8) Consider the impact of c>ny building use 
changes. 

FLEMING, M. (1980). School Closing Policy Report. Cleveland, 
'Ohio: Cleveland Public Schools. 34 pp. ED 191 931. 

Part 2 contains a detailed, chronological account of 
Cleveland's procedure to close schools while at the same 
time following a court mandate to desegregate. Part 1 
contains a review of the prescriptive "how-to" literature 
on school closing. 0 

GEIGER, J.O., and TORGE, H. (1977). Bradford School Study . 
Dayton, Ohio: Dayton University, Office of Educational 
Services. 62 pp. ED 144 189. 

Bradford High School has recently experienced significant 
decline in grades 11 and 12 as students increasingly 
attend a nearby joint vocational school. This report 
examines what draws students to the vocational school 
and makes recommendations to Bradford school officials 
to help deal with the problem and with declining enroll- 
ment. 

KUCERA, M.A. (1979). Task Force on Declining Enrolment. Data 
Review for Cluster V. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Grant Wood Area 
Educational Agency. 71 pp. ED 194 238. 

Data is presented for 12 school districts ,\n the Grant 
Wood Area (Iowa) on enrollment, curriculum, personnel, 
transportation, and cooperative activities. 

McCLOUD, p.I. (1978). Final Report of the Advisory, Task Force 
on Declining Enrollment . Tulsa, Oklahoma: Tulsa Public 
Schools. 54 pp. ED 157 153. 

This report provides the major points of six subcommittee 
reports on their fields of study: operational costs per 
pupil, transportation, \ standards of quality for buildings 
and sites, building, utilization, alternative use of school 
buildings, andj,grade reorganization. The second half of 
the report make's cdraraen^s on and recommendations for indi- 
vidual schools. An appendix provides data on enrollment 
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projections. 

231. MAZZARELLA, J.A., and BARBER, L. (1978). Facing Declining 

Enrollment; Considerations and Procedures . Eugene , 
Oregon: Eugene Public Schools. 66 pp. ED 158 427. 

This report describes the implications of declining 
enrollment in Eugene Public School District 4J which 
is suffering from overall decline in enrollment and 
simultaneously under-capacity schools in seme neighbor- 
hoods and over-capacity schools in others. The report 
discusses the implications for; RIF, program and 
staffing projections, enrollment projections, school 
costs, public relations, equity, alternative use of 
schools, land use and development, the neighborhood 
school concept, busing, inservice, the comprehensive 
high school, and management information systems. 

232. ALBUQUERQUE (NEW MEXICO) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. (1975).- Student 

Enrollment; History and Forecast 1954-1994. APS Planning 
Document 1 . Albuquerque, New Mexico; Albuquerque Public 
Schools, Office of Organization, Analysis, and Research. 
36 pp. ED 114 907. 

A document providing the demographic data base for long- 
term planning. Forecasts were based on a standard regres- 
sion formula utilizing average enrollment by grade level 
for yearjs 1973-74 and 1974-75/ District birthrate was 
predicted on the basis of statistical information fur- 
nished by the state as well as census data and natural 
birthrate statistics. 

233. AIBUQl'-ERQUE (NEW MEXICO) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. (1978) . School Siz e 

ai^d Pupil Costs Reviewed for 1977-1978. 1978 APS Planning 
Document No. 2 . Albuquerque, New Mexico; Albuquerque 
Public Schools, Office of Organization, Analysis and 
Research. 59 pp. ED 153 365. 

Designed to aid the Albuquerque, New Mexico school board 
and district administration in more efficient utilization 
of school facilities, this report contains data on the 
per pupil cost of operating the schools,, minimum and 
maximum school sizes based on economic criteria, and 
Albuquerque's enrollment decline. 

234. NOLAN, M. (1978). Portland Public Schools, 1950 to 1977. 

Portland, Oregon: Portland Public Schools. 93 pp. 
ED 155 249. 

Reviews various aspects of the Portland public school 
system since 1950. Enrollment trends* decline, and the 
demographic distribution of that decline are discussed. 
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Also included are enrollment projections, physical con- 
ditions and construction date of each public school 
building, and a discussion of cooperative programs 
between city and school system, of the budget and the 
problem of rising costs, and of a reorganization plan, 
formed by the school board in 1970, and at publication, 
partially implemented. 

235. OLSEN, S.A. (1980). An Exploration of Inter-District Sharing 

Alternatives for Belle Plaine and HLV. Final Report . 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Grant Wood Area Education Agency. 
90 pp. ED 191 637. 

Two small school districts in Iowa (Belle Plaine and HLV) 
examined 94 alternatives to share programs or staff. The 
t utility of each alternative was rated by the school board, 

school staff, and a sample from the community by survey. 
Each alternative was rated in terms of educational quality, 
cost effectiveness, community acceptance, efficient use of 
utilities, and staffing implications. Using this process, 
each district had a means of determining which sharing 
alternatives would be satisfying or acceptable to the 
groups affected. 

236. EUGENE (OREGON) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. (1976). Small Schools Task 

Force. F ^ na ^ Report . Eugene, Oregon: Eugene Public 
Schools, Office of Media Services. 83 pp. ED 11T 804. 

Report of a local task force representing parents, citizens, 
and school staff assigned to study the possible closure of 
nine small schools out of 31 elementary schools. The report 
concludes — after a detailed discussion of the demographic, 
economic, programmatic and social implications of school 
closure — that the smaller schools, even when they operate 
below capacity, offer benefits that more than make up for 
the expense of keeping them open. Contains an extensive 
annotated bibliography. 

237. HIGH LINE (WASHINGTON) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. (1976). Report on the 

Task Force on Declining Enrollment: Third Revision . Seattle. 
Washington: Highline Public Schools. 82 pp. ED 126 552. 

Staff report on policy options in the districts response 
to declining enrollments. Special focus was on: (1) the 
relationship of school size to educational quality and 
school costs; and (2)j community involvement in planning 
for the district's response to decline. 
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C2. SCHOOL DISTRICT REPORTS 

b.) Available through the ire Clearinghouse. 



238. FREMONT (CALIFORNIA) UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT. (1981). Task 

Force Report: Data Bearing on School Site Closure and 
Consolidation . 174 pp. 

A documentary history of one school district's response to 
decline. Outlines planning processes — facilities inven- 
tories, cohort-survival projection methods, closure cri- 
teria, and a community involvement mechanisms. Contains 
samples of instruments used as v/ell as policy decision 
documents. The Fremont Union High School District includes 
the following California communities: Cupertino, Fremont, 
Sunnyvale, Monta Vista, Homestead, and Lyndbrook. 

239. SAN JOSE (CALIFORNIA) UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT. (1979). Final 

R eport of the District Study Committee on Declining Enroll- 
ment. * 73 pp. 

Good example and genre model of a concise and comprehensive 
citizens task force report. Focus is on school closure and 
merger and on the trade-offs of alternative policy decisions 

240. SEQUOIA (CALIFORNIA) UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT. (1981). Report 

of the Long- Range Planning Committee . 76 pp. 

Prepared .by a staff-board-citizens 1 task force, this report 
contains local data and discusses policy trade-off issues 
concerning the curricular impact . the financial impact, 
and the impact on staff, facilities and transportation of 
enrollment decline at the secondary level. Good example 
nf a thorough discussion of the special problems that de- 
c ine poses for a high school curriculum. The Sequoia 
Union High School District includes the following California 
communities: Atherton, Menlo Park, Ravensvood, Redwood, 
Serramonte and Woodside. 

241. EAST MAINE (ILLINIOIS) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. (1979). East Inline 

School District Community Survey . Des Plaines, Illinois: 
East Maine Public Schools, Dislxict 63. 115 pp. 

After making '"the. first round of cuts and closures due to 
decline, the school district (Contracted with a survey firm 
to conduct a community survey of opinion about further 
possible responses to cdntinuing decline. A survey ques- 
tionnaire is attached. 

h 

242. NILES (ILLINOIS) TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS. (1975). Two (2) or 

Three (3) Schools? Skokie, Illinois: Niles Township 
High Schools. 55 pp. 
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Staff report focusing on the impact of decline on the 
secondary level. Deals with the relationship between 
school size and quality, enrollments vis-a-vis cost 
efficiency, impact on staffing, and economic and budget 
forecasting. 

243* SOUTH COLONIE (ILLINOIS) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. (1978) . Report of 
Citizens* Advisory Committee to the Board of Education. 
15 pp. 

Citizens advisory task force report, describes the cri- 
teria and the technique (facilities inventory) used in 
arriving at recommendations for school closure. 

244. MONTGOMERY COUNTY (MARYLAND) SCHOOLS. (19/6). Advisory Task 

Force on Secondary Schools. Phase II-Final Report. 123 pp. 

Citizens task force report containing specific recommen- 
dations on dealing with decline at the secondary level. 
Special focus was on the relationships of school size, 
quality, and cost, although the report touched on all 
aspects of school management. Appendices include: guide-* 
lines and by-laws establishing a Community Mvisory Task 
Force, and a facilities inventory questionnaire instrument. 

245. BROCKTON (MASSACHUSETTS) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. (1979). School 

Building/Enrollment Planning . 18 pp. 

This Brockton, Massachusetts, planning document is a good 
example of the kind of lofcal data base necessary to con- 
sider alternative responses to decline. Contains work- 
sheets for projecting enrollment, by grade level and 
classroom. 

246. LEXINGTON (MASSACHUSETTS) EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM STUDY COMMITTEE, 

(1976) . The .Lexington Elementary Schools ; A Report to the 
Lexington School Committee . 207 pp. 

A citizens committee report to the Lexington, Massachusetts 
School Committee on the elementary program an3 facilities 
in that town; this document is designed to: 

(1) Describe the major educational curricula in 
the elementary schools as wall as the processes 

\ by which they are developed,, taught, and aonitored. 

(2) Describe the strengths *nd weaknesses of these, 
curricula as perceived by citizens, staff jfcnd 
students. 

(3) Describe and survey the educational programs 
of the 11 elementary schools. 

(4) Assess the views of citizens, teachers and 
students on the effectiveness of these programs 
as^well as priorities in the educational program 

X&n general. 
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(5) Review effectiveness of programs as measured 
by student performance or tests of basic skills. 

(6) Make recommendations and conclusions about 
priorities and directions of elementary programs 
for the next decade, taking into account declining 
enrollments and public concern over the level 

of school expenditures. 

247. LEXINGTON (MASSACHUSETTS) PUBLIC SCHOOLS . (1977). Analysis of 

School^ Closings . 58 pp. 

A summation of information compiled on the impact of 
future school closings in Lexington, Massachusetts. 
The information contained in this report sought to 
answer four questions: 

(1) How ir^any classrooms and schools will the 
Lexington school °System need to educate the 
projected 5,500 students beginning in the school* 
year 1980? 

(2) What are the grade level organizations or 
combinations that can be used to determine the 
number of classrooms and schools needed to house 
5,500 students? 

(3) What does research conclude about the rela- 
tive educational advantages and disadvantages of 
small and large schools? 

(4) What savings would result from school 
closings based upon projected needs? 

The report presents data on 6 policy options and presents 
building enrollment projections by year and grade. Also 
it presents a summary of a review of the research which 
"revealed only two studies which attempted to examine the 
relationships of size of elementary schools to effective- 
9 ness" and goes on to summarize the findings of Report of 
the Small Schools Task Force (Montgomery County, Maryland, 
1973) and The Lexington Elementary Schools (1976) . 

248. BIRMINGHAM (MICHIGAN) DECLINING ENROLLMENT STUDY COMMITTEE. 

(1979) . Report and Recommendations of the Birmingham 
Public Schools Declining Enrollment Study Coromittee . 
70 pp. 

Includes sub-committee reports on enrollment trends, 
Staffing, curriculum and facilities as they =*re impacted 
by decline. Concludes that reduction of the average size 
of elementary or secondary schools to present' or projected 
attendance levels have had or will have negative impact 
on educational quality, and recommends closing of "more 
than two schools'* with the minimum amount of disruption. 
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249. BIRMINGHAM (MICHIGAN) SCHOOLS • (1980) . Meet the Challenges 

of the 1980s; A Long Range Plan for the Birmingham School 
District. A Report to the Community by the Birmingham 
Board of Education . 35 pp. 

Pages 12-13 deal with the impact of declining enrollments 
on Middle Schools. Pages 19-22 outline the district's 
criteria for school closings. 

250. WESTFIELD (IJEW JERSEY) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. (1979). Long Range 

Study of School Needs . 39 pp. 

A district superintendent's policy proposal on school 
closure offered to the local board of educatiorf. The 
proposal documents the coincidental impacts of enroll- 
ment decline and fiscal retrenchment, outlines criteria 
for school closure, and lays out a schedule for deciding 
about school closure allowing for due process and commu- 
nity "input." 
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